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The Report, of the Animal Meeting of the Association 
held in Bristol, ■which appeared in the December Journal, 
gi'ves satisfactory e'vidence that the minds of influential and 
enhghtened persons are a'wakening to the importance of our 
gi'ving, as a nation, a greater amount of sympathy to the 
vast empire which has been so wonderfully placed under our 
Government, and, in order to be in a position to feel and to 
express that sympathy, to become more individually acquainted 
■with it. The Bristol Committee’s Report, which accompanies 
this Journal, shows that something has already been done 
to carry f>..d the objects of the Association, and that prepara- 
tion has been made, both in this country an^ in India, to 
develope them more fully, in the year on which we are 
entering. The Branch Associations will, it is hoped, act 
vigorously, each in its own special way, in promoting the 
objects. “The formation of that Society,” the chairman of 
the meeting; the Mayor of Bristol, said in his opening 
address, “ was to clear away misconceptions, to lift tlie veil 
that hung between them and that great countiy, and to 
let them underetand something about its native inhabi- 
tants, what their wants were, and what they could do for 
them.” Gjhe Qommittees of the various towns should at 
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once commence active operations, and it is Hoped that they 
’will take immediate measures for promoting the circulation 
of the Journal 


€ 

An interesting feature of the history of the Association of 
the last year is the visit of Babu Sasipada Banorjee with his 
lady to this counhy. Tliis is the first instance wo are aware 
of, in which a Brahmin gentleman has so emancipated himself 
from the shackles of custom as to take Iris wife across the great 
seas to a distant country, thus leading the way for further 
progress ; he is hitherto also the only <ye who has come to this 
country expressly to learn our institutions, and thus to enable 
himself on his return to be stiU more useful to his country- 
men. He had prepared himself to benefit by suet a journey 
by the long course of self-denying and devoted effort for the 
improvement of his town’s-people, of which some account 
Has been given in various numbers of this Journal. This, 
voluntary labour was undertaken during hours whiSh would be 
generally devoted to relaxation, by gentlemen enga^d as he 
is in official duty for the Government. Such engagements, 
however, as well as his position as honorary secretary for the 
Municipality* of Barahanagar, have preptwed him to look 
with a more discriminating eye and with deeper interest on 
the various institutions of our country, and we are glad to 
learn from him that he has found his visit to us of ffir 
greater value to him, than he had even imagined could be the 
case. The circumstance of his being accompanied, by Ms 
wife, while limiting his power of travelling as much aS he 
would otherwise have desired, enabled him to become more 
’intimately acquainted with the real character of En gliab society 
and homes these he has often stated to be, in bis opinion, 
tiie most important qf British institutions, and at the fonn- 
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dation of ouf greatnfts. He hopes to cany ba^ to hja 
country ideas and influences from them 'which may gr^^ 
aid his future usefulness. Arriving in England at a time of 
the year when London society had separated, he has never- 
theless received everywhere a most kind and « hospitable 
reception in our principal cities, where his amiable and 
estimable character and conduct made him a cherished ^est. 
He has also been favoured with an interview in London by 
his Grace the Duke of Argyle, as well as by other noble and 
distmguished persons. He sails with his wife and little sou 
Albien, the first British-bom Brahmin subject of Queen 
Victoria, on the fifth of this month, for Bombay, and carriei 
with him, not only the'^ieartfelt sympathy of all who haw 
Ivuown liim^ but many valuable tokens of their respect and 
regard. , 


We are grieved to hear that a new case has arisen in 
India, belonging to a class which denotes a serious defect of 
Ciganizationson the British Indian Government. We cannot 
pretend to know the facts in detail when grave quarrel arises 
between the Government and an Indian prince ; nay, we 
believe the complaint of Indians themselves is that the facts 
are buried in secret documents. We point ijnly at the 
unsound nature of the process, which ought to be one of 
public law. From a pamphlet printed in 1865 we quote the 
following passage : — 

“It is but the other day that an Indian prince appealed 
against an Executive decree which had deprived him of his 
royalty, and thereby ejected all his countrymen and kinsmen 
fromliighoffi.ee. Hia cause came before Parliament, and was 
voted down in an empty house by ministers and placemen ! 
Without assuming that the vote was unjust, it may be judged 
monstrous to eject all natives from high office because their 
prince has mishehaved. In any ease Indians irill never become 
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loyal to British rule if their comjJaints a^g^kinst the local EzecntiT^ 
are heard, not in. an independeOit Court of La'w, by judges B\rom 
to do public justice, but by men banded as partizans, and rir* 
tually judges in their own cause.” 

When, in 1858 , the Queen took possession of India as 
Empress, h^ proclamation guaranteed to the Princes of India 
secure tenure of their thrones. No English duke would be 
able to afford to oppose the Government if he could be 
ejected from his estates by the pen of the Home Secret^. 
That a public legal process ought to precede the deposition of 
an Indian prince is with us an axiom. But, until some 
independent court adequate to judge the case shall have been 
established, the English Parliament mjist be a Court of Appeal, 
and must esteem their position to be strictly judicial, unless 
we are willing to drive all the Princes of India' to despair. 
Deputies from the Eajah of Tonk are now come 'to England 
to demand a tribunal and legal address. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that Members of Parliament will not absent them- 
selves from the debate as on ibrmer notorious occasions. 
Such disappointment to Indian reliance on BAtish justice 
may hereafter bear bitter fruit. 


We have generally less acquaintanee with the Maliommedans 
of India than with other portions of the* native population. 
We are therefore happy to receive a paper on the subject, 
from one of our corresi)ondents who has had ample oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with them : — ■ 

THE MAHOMMEDANS OP INDIA. 

Although the condition of the Mahommodans of India, and the 
peculiar grievances of which they complain, are matters fninilift y 
enough to politicians and public writers in India, we suspect 
they form a chapter in modem Indian history more than usually 
obscure to the English reader. It is probable that until Dr. 
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Himter^s recent work* put the state of the case plainly before 
the publici the general opinion of those who held any opinion 
at all upon the subject was, that the Indian Musalmons were 
a tolerably well-to-do and contented class-^as contented, ihat 
is, as the usual run of British subjects All, however, who 
have known anything of India during the last or fifteen 
years have been aware that the whole Mahommedan population, 
of Upper India at all events, has been seething with an iU- 
Buppressed discontent. In round nunxbers, there are about thirty 
millions of this faith in India altogether. They are of course 
split up into sects and schools, but except so far as they have 
been 'influenced by the Hindus, among whom they dwell, and 
flome of whoso customs and social habits certain* classes of 
them have adopted, thc;^ are not separated as the latter people 
are by caste divisions. 

The mo^t important fnovement which has agitated the Mahom- 
medan woijld for many years is that known as the Wahabee 
movement. It has recently attracted attention in this country 
in consequence of an allegation made in certain quarters 
that the late assassination of Mr. lustico Norman in Calcutta 
was in some way connected 'with this movement. This tragedy 
took place •after the appearance of Dr. Hunter’s book; while 
therefore 'we shall look in vain in his pages for any allusion to 
an event which, when he wrote, was not of course anticipated, 
he is a valuable witness as to the a priori probability of 
Wahabee fanaticism arming an assassin with a deadly weapon, 
or turning its point against the highest judicial ^officer in the 
country. 

The past history of the fanatical Mahommedans of the 
North West Frontier is as full of interest as it is full of warn- 
ing, Wo cannot enter upon it here. The reader who delights 
in the sensational incidents of history, and in tales of adventure 
and military operations, will find plenty of such pabulum in the 
first half of Dr. Hunter’s book, which is taken up with a rapid 
aketch of the people who are now known in ofiicial records or in 

• 

* Our ludion Husalmims, by W, W. Hantert IiL.D.— London : Tiiibner 
nnd Co., 1871. 
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recent history as the Sittana Fanatics. This tribe, or colony, 
or band, for it is not easy to select an expression that will 
adequately describe the followers of Sayed Ahmed, has ever 
since 1,826 to the present time been air unceasing cause of 
constant trouble to their neighbours— formerly Bunjeet Sing, 
more recenffy the British Government. How the colony was 
originally founded by Sayed Ahmed, how it became the nucleus of 
Mahommedan disaffection, how it spread a net- work of conspiracy 
over the whole of Hindustan, how it has fed and is fed upon 
Mahommedan fanaticism, how it has at various times endangered 
the peace of India, and at one period very seriously threatened 
British power, how it has kept up a state of chronic war for 
forty years and more, and is still actively breeding fresh troubles 
and disaster, the reader may learn from Dr. Hunter's pages 
and from those of Mr. I. T. Prichard, who in his second volume 
of his Administration of India has given a somowjiiat detailed 
account of the military operations against these fanatics which 
took place within the period embraced by his history. 

It is, however, with the second portion of Dr. Hunter's hook 
that we have more paiiiicularly to deal. For after sketching the 
rise and progress of the fanatical colony, and discussing the 
question whether the tenets of tho Musalman religion admit 
of Mahommedans living peacably under the sway of a Chris- 
tian ruler, he passes on to the question whether our Mahom- 
medan fellow-subjects have a real grievance which would justify 
them in assuming that attitude of hostility with which they are 
at any rate jiredited, whether it bo true or no that they are 
actuated by a hostile and unfriendly spirit. 

It is unquestionably truo that the Mahommedans of India 
have not been influenced by that desire for progress, which has 
of late years been so apparent among the Hindus. They will 
themselves allow this. And they admit with regret that in 
education and in social progress generally, and more especially 
in the matter of Government employ, tho Hindus have out- 
stripped them. Dr. Hunter, who is a warm advocate for 
' Mahommedan interests, though, as we shall presently show, a 
veiy unpopular one among his clients, admits this -fact 
adduces it as a grievance. It appears to us 
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somewhat confused cause and effect. The fact cannot bo dis- 
puted. It needs no proof. It is admitted by the Mahommodanfl 
with no ineonsiderabl/ amount of irritation, and accepted with 
a similar amount of exultation by the followers of the elder 
religion. But what is the cause of it? Are the Mahommedans 
themselves at all to blame ? Are they altogether fault ? Or 
is the Government of British India to bo held aiiswerable for 
this, among its many otlior sins ? Dr. lEuiiter seems to think 
the last proposition must he answered in the affirmative, and he 
gives, at p. 166, a table which shows that in all the branches of 
Government employ open to natives of India, Ihoro are only 
92 Mahommedans to 681 Hindus. 

'Believing as wo do that our Government exhibits no par- 
tiality to one class of its Indian-burn subjects over anotheri 
that the schools and colleges and the Government appointments 
are open to Hindus and Mahommedans alike, we should natu- 
rally, on seeing the result of Dr. Hunter^s researches, ask why 
the Mahoihmedans refuse to avail themselves of the means of 
education and of obtaining service under the Crovm. which are 
within their reach. Dr, Hunter seems to imjdy, nay he does 
more than imply, that the fact alone is a proof of partiality on 
the part of Government, and forms a fair ground of complaint. 

* We, however, cannot shut our eyes to the fact that as between 
Hindu and Mahommodan tliero is in Indian schools and colleges 
and universities a fair field and no favour ; and if the Mahom- 
medans have failed to take advantage of the means of improve- 
ment offered tliom, wo should feel inclined to jlay the blame 
rather at their own door, than at that of thoir rulers. That 
there have been many just causes of dissatisfaction in the mode 
in which Mahommedan endowments have been divortod from the 
purposes for which they were founded, that tlio Inain Com- 
mission was a source of grievous oppression, wo can well believe. 
But thjat because the Mahommedans affect to prefer to modem 
European science and literature the philosopliy and the literature 
of ancient Persia and Arabic, therefore the British Government 
is bound to reform all its educational institutions, and remodel 
its sjstjpm to §uit the views of extreme or ultramontane oriental- 
we may venture to use the expression, as Dr. Hunter, 
i|u^J^oes and others would hav^ it do, wo cannot admit. 
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We Ixaye not far to look for the cause of the present unsatis- 
factoxy condition of the Musalman world in India. The 
; power was displaced hj British dominion. 

Before the English gained footing in the countryi the Mahom- 
^edan was the superior, the Hindu the subject race : it was 
natural that^the British conquest should have given rise to 
ill-feeling and dislike on the part of the race who could not 
but feel they were rivals to British power, and could not but 
acknowledge their defeat. What wonder that such feelings 
should bo accompanied by a rooted aversion to the character 
th6 institutions, social and political, of the English people ? 
This unhappy feeling is the inevitable result of conquest ; and 
the whole history of mankind proves it to bo so. Moreover it is 
in accordance with aU the instincts of human nature. Such 
bitterness of feeling is only to be remoVed by time. The acute 
‘^^iienBe of injuries recently received cannot be speedily obliterated. 
Events in these days pass rapidly, but the instincts of human 
nature are unchanged by the progress of modem thnes. And 
we are apt to forget in the excitement of passing events, how 
veiy recent an occurrence as regards the whole range of modem 
history, is the conquest of India by the English. This feeling 
has led to a passive opposition on the part of the Mahommedan 
population of India to the introduction of moasiires of social 
progress, because, under the circumstances, these measures must 
come to them more or less tainted with the stamp of English 
principles, Anglo-Saxon habits of thought, and above all Chris- 
tian sentiment and philosophy. 

Again, th? two most active religious systems in the world 
are Christianity and Mahoninicdanism. The latter is the most 
formidable rival Christianity ever had, at least since the 
extinction of the heathen empire of Eome. In principle 
these two systems are each intolerant of the other. They 
are utterly antagonistic and irroeoncileable. We have been 
told frequently of late by newspaper correspondents and 
other respectable authorities, that a good deal of the religious 
^eal that has for centuries individualized the Turkish x>eopIe, 
has of late years yielded to a growing spii’it of indifferen- 
tion, and that the Turks are rapidly losing the fanatical spirit 
which formerly distingtjished them from other races. This does 
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not appear to be the case with the Mahommedans of India. 
The religions spirit is still active among them. With them 
religion is a living principle : it enters into every detail of theii^ 

. daily life^ leavens thei^ thoughts, their conversation, their feelings 
and their politics. It is in the very nature of things impossible 
for them to adopt a literature or institutions that reflag Ohrislian 
thought and sentiments. 

Wahabeeism is nothing but an attempt to revive the purity 
of the religion of Mahomet, whose system, the followers of the 
Wahabee tenets aver, has been overlaid with a mass of tradition 
and ceremony, which had no part in the system as it first 
emanated from its source. Wahabeeism stands to Islam in 
something the same position that Wesleyanism dofes to the 
Church of I^ngland as by Act of Parliament established. That 
the Wahabees however are all disafiCooted towards the British 
Government because several of their sect have been implicated 
in the Sittanh conspiracy is as unjust an allegation against the 
whole body of Wahabees as it would bo to assert that all 
Eomanists are Fenians, because many of the Fenians who have 
been apprehended were Roman Catholics. Hero it is that Dr. 
Hunter has given umbrage to his Musalman readers. His 
fid^dly advcjpacy of Musalman wrongs is more than counter- 
balanced by his covert, if not open, imputation, to Mahommedans 
generally, of disaffection. 

The complaint which tlio Mahommedans make that they 
are not treated fairly in the lu alter of education has so far been 
attended to that (chiefly at the instance of Lord i^yo) certain 
privileges are to be accorded to Arabic literature in the univer- 
sity curriculum, which will go far to put Ai*abic on the same 
footing as English literature. But the very complaint which 
the Mahommedans make against the Government system of 
education, does not speak well for their confidence in their own 
system. ^At least they complain that they cannot send their 
children to the Government schools, because the education there 
imparted has the effect of loosening the hold which their religion 
has upon them. The education given in the Government schools • 
is by no . means of a proselytising kind. Absolute neutrality as 
regards religion is the fundamental principle of that education. 
And the objection taken to it by the itahommedans seems 
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rather to indicate an uncompromieing spirit of opposition to the 
etudy of Western literature and science, than a well grounded and 
reasonable apprehension of an undermining of the strongholdB 
of their faith. 

Great efforts we understand are being made to establish in 
Upper India a Mahommedan University upon a thorough 
Oriental basis, where Arabic and Persian literature as well as 
modem science and tlio literature of the West are to be studied 
under Mahommedan professors, through the medium of the 
vernacular languages of the country. The possible influence 
of language upon the religion and philosophy of whole nations 
has been pointed out by Max Muller. And the Mahommedans 
may be acting upon the soundest principles of philological 
flcience and self-interest in their attempt to depose English from 
its position, as the medium of primary instruction in schools and 
universities. 

But although they may succeed by this means* in erecting a 
firm fence around the dogmas of their faith, and t&us protecting 
it from the inroads of modem science and general information, 
on the current topics of the day, they will increase instead of 
diminishing that which has been already made a subject of com- 
plaint, viz., the distance between them and the Jlindus in the 
race of life. The fears thus expressed by the Maliommedans 
of India, have a remarkable resomblancG to certain principles 
recently enunciated from the Vatican. We may respect the 
attachment to a religious system that sacrifices the interests 
of the pre^nt for the sake of the future,’ but it is obvious that 
the complaint that its followers have not the same chance of 
getting on in the world as other men, is but an admission 
that the system, whether it be Ultrainontanism, or Mahom- 
medanism, or Buddhism, is not adapted for the successful 
administration of secular affairs. The Mahommedans of India, 
as it seems to us, must make their election. Either, they must 
be content to cultivate dogma at the expense of their woHdly 
interests : or if they wish to run in the race with their Hindu 
fellow-subjects, they must submit to the same conditions-^thoie 
conditionB being the qualifications for becoming useful members 
of society in^o nineteenth century. 


X.3L 
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REVIEW. 

“JOURNAi OF T^VELS IN Indu,” by Aedaseeb Feajijbe 
Moos. Bombay, — Second Notice. — This volume, of which 
we gave a brief notice from a few translated extiiiite, has now 
reached us. It is, indeed, a splendid work, and in its gor- 
geous Oriental binding is worthy of its dedication to one of 
the royal family. The lype is a beautiful specimen of the 
Gu^erathi vernacular, and the volume does gieat credit in its 
getting up to the Education Society Press, BycuUa, whidi has 
printed it. It is illustrated with a number of interesting plates. 
The work is unique of its kind, and reflects great credit on 
the author. It w’as written especially for the information of 
his countrynien, but it contains such graphic descriptions of 
scenes littls familiar to us,* and introduces us to a state of 
society and mode of feeling so different from our own, that 
some extracts from it will doubtless be acceptable to the 
readers of the Journal. The following extract describes the 
brilliancy of a tropical daybreak. 

“ DAWN AT UANTHAL.* 

Having got op at daybreak and washed and dressed, we fixed 
our attention on the aspect of the early morning nntil the break&st 
was ready. Ah ! what a serene and charming si^t it was to 
behold ! We have made an attempt in this place to depict the 
morning in words, in order to give our readers a &int idea of i^ 
hut we do not know how far we have succeeded in our eflTorts— we 
rely on their indulgence for its imperfections. 

“ The angel Hoshenf had just completed her watch, and Hosh- 
haQii had begun to rule ; the darkness of the night had now given 
pla<» to the light of •the dawn ; the stars had merged under the 
rising light of the sun ; man could discern the visage of man ; 

* A village with §| travellers’ bnngalo about 72 miles from Sholapoor, on 
the way to Secundrahad. • ^ 

+ According to the Farsi religious belief, a day of twmty-four hours is 
diid!^ into five parts, and an angel is appointed temle over each part. 
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^ Bhairao/ the god of music of the dawn, had risen betimes 
and was chantiug his melodious and melting song, ‘Arise, gentle 
deepers T Bewitched by his captivating tune, the sparrows, larks^ 
peacocks and cuckoos had commenced their morning strains ; the 
nightingales, maddened by love, were engaged in kissing and 
re-kissing the blooming flowers and putting to them a host of 
questions ; the beloved rose was being overwhelmed with a repe- 
tition of a very pert and puzzling question from them all— ‘*0 
Bose, why (with all thy charming beauty) art thou surrounded 
with thorns concealed in thy garments !* the busy bees, the meny- 
going butterflies and wasps, were enjoying happily their innocent 
pleasui’e in buzzing and wheeling round from one blooming blossom 
to another without stop or restraint. Among the merriment of 
all these creatures creation’s lord was also present to enjoy the 
pure pleasure of the morning dawn ! '^His pleasure, however, was 
of a higher order!. Diverting his thoughts from this transient 
world and its frail hopes, he was ^absorbed in the Contemplation 
of his Creator. From his lips issued forth praise anil supplication 
to Him who is the Life-giver of us all ; iu a slow and low voice 
he gave utterance to the following solemn words : — ‘ 0 great God ! 
0 Lord ! 0 Protector ! 0 Preserver ! 0 merciful God !’ Even in 
the wild solitude of Manthal we heard at this calm hour some 
such expressions from the lips of an aged devotee sitting in a 
lonely temple not far from our halting-place. All nature appeared 
to present an aspect of freshness, beauty, and such spiritual and 
Solemn pleasure, that we greatly wished it were possible to be 
absorbed into it ! The mist was beginning gradually to disappear 
and recede from the hills, mountains, and from above the open 
plains ; shining, pearl-like drops of dew were dripping from the 
leaves of trees ; the buds and blossoms, unfolding, were spreading 
their fragrance all over the wilderness. Here and there clusters of 
flowers drooped their heads as if they longed to bo plucked by 
man, that he might enjoy their fragrance, or adorn his head, or 
ofier them as an oblation to some deity. We were fascinated by a 
scene that inspired in us thoughts of such pure and unmixed 
delight ! It is difficult indeed to give anything like an adequate 
description of this glorious dawn ; and as for the gratification 
resulting from tbus holding communion with the Creator we ^ve 
simply no words to express it. Indeed, how is it 
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pen of impotenfc man to depict a divine happiness 1 We can only 
fid it inwardly, and he alone can appreciate its holiness and sub- 
limity who has it ! 0 man ! thou hast only to leave aside 
for a moment all ideas of sublunary felicity to be able to realize 
to thyself the true and secret happiness of morning contem- 
plation ! 

“ Soon our attention was again occupied by worldly aflSurs, We 
heard the voice of one of our party making inquiries, who turned 
out to be our erudite friend Dr. Bhau Daji. He had made it a 
point to institute inquiries at every halting-place respecting 
matters of antiquity connected with the Hindu religion, its 
temples, its idols, old inscriptions, coins, &c., with untiring industiy 
and unflagging zeal. He was as diligent and regular in his 
inquiries residing mental, pabulum, therewith to feed his inqui- 
sitive mind, as our friend Mr. Mancherjee was at every resting- 
place regarding milk, butter, vegetables, and other articles of food, 
to satisfy the cravings of our -animal appetite. The Doctor was 
accustomed to look upon every subject he met with that had 
reference to the antiquities of this country in the light of nutri- 
tious food. Our friend^s carriage was sure to stop short on the 
road, even at midnight, if he received the information of the 
existence of #n old temple in the neighbourhood, when he would 
proceed to the spot and make his observations with the aid of 
torches. If, however, the object was found worthy of closer 
observation he would pass the night there, and renew his inspec- 
tion more carefully in the morning. Such was the intensity of 
ardour we I'emarked in our antiquarian friend.” 

The next extract introduces us to a part of India, which, 
not being under the British Government, Js less known to 
our countrymen than the great Presidencies : — 


‘ ‘ NAWAB sm SALAB JTOO, PBIME MINISTISB OF THE mZAM. 

ft * 

We know of few Native Ministers who have maintained 
such cordial friendship with the British Government, as well as 
the British people, as Sir Salar Jung, the great nobleman and 
politician of the Deccan. Nor have the British Government 
be^ behindhand in reciprocating it, by holding him in high 
esteem. This happy rolatioii has been the meems 
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of reflecting great honour on both eides, and of calling forth 
mutual assistance. Our countrymen may well be proud of the 
career of a minister of the stamp of Sir Salar Jung.” 

AN INTERVIEW WITH THE NAWAB. 

“In coippany with Mr. Bapoojee Viccajee we drove to Ihe 
Nawab’s palace. As soon as we reached it a crowd of spectators 
assembled to see us, and forthwith began to indulge in all sorts 
of conjectures respecting us. The idle Mahommedon spectators 
need no instruction in the art of conjecturing ; their mind is 
prone to conjure up the wildest story, and to form opinions as 
may suit their whims and fancy. Hence some of them made 
us out to be ’"members of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Baronet’s 
family, saying * Mumhai he Bdtlkdh he amirsLdde hae,^ It is not 
only in Hydrabad, but in many other parts of India, the name 
of this honoured and illustrious Parsi Saiim is widely known, 
and the extent of his fame reflects proportionally high honour 
on the Parsi community. Hence the natives in the interior, on 
seeing any wealthy Parsi amongst them, readily connect him 
with Sir Jamsetjee’s family. Thus were the crowd busy in 
guessing who we were : some concluded we were amkzdde of 
Sir Jamsetjee’s family, others took us for the most wealthy 
bankers of Bombay, and some assigned to us corresponding 
liigii Indian titles of ^Banke Mirza,’ and many others too 
numerous to mention. 

“ After seeing the palace, we proceeded to pay a visit to the 
Hawab. In ^oing this we had to conform to tho custom observed 
by all visitors of wearing small turbans and removing our shoes. 
In accordance with this form the Nawab himself entered the 
drawingrroom bare-footed, and, bidding us a courteous welcome, 
at once took his seat on a carpet spread on the ground — an act 
of condescension which we had not the remotest expectation of 
witnessing. Having taken his seat he bade us take ours. 
Seeing it would bo unbecoming in us to sit on chairs and soTas 
when the Nawab himself so humbly seated himself on the floor, 
we sat down -nross-logged on the carpet opposite to him, after 
the fashiem of our Iranian ancestors. A conversation ihen 
ensued on various subjects, with which His Excrilency showed 
very creditable acquaintaiice. He expressed a liigblj favour- 
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able opinion of the power and merits of the British Gtpvemment 
He also thoroughly understood the benefits of education, %tLi 
regretted his not being able to do much towards its diffusion m 
his country, owing to the prejudices and bigotry of his people. 
Notwithstanding these obstacles, he has not failed to direct his 
attention, by degrees, to all that admitted of being aSgpmpliBhed 
in that way. 

« it it # * * # 

After conversation on various matters we perceived that the 
time of our taking leave had arrived*, when each of us, in 
accordance with the custom of the Durbar — of which custom 
we had beforehand been informed, held five rupees on the fold 
of a white handkerchief laid on the palm of the right hand, and 
offered them to the Nawab as a small token of our respect. 
With a smiling face, ho immediately took them from the hand 
of each with peculiar smcCrtness, and laid them beside himself. 
So much goSd grace and courtesy were shown in the act of 
receiving theso presents, that though he was only receiving his 
due by the custom of his court, yet we felt pleasure in tendering 
the * nazzar,’ and as if he were rather laying us under an obli- 
gation to himself by its acceptance. In short, his treatment oi 
visitors ^is characterized by such" a rare union of good sense, 
tact, and trbanity, that, notwithstanding their having rigidly to 
observe all the etiquette of his court, they depart well pleased 
with their visit. We do not know indeed what under the sun 
may not bo done by the observance of a respectful and cour- 
teous deportment ! On a nod &om the Nawab, an^fficer came 
and removed the rupees, supplying their place with attar of 
roses, nosegays, and pan-supari. His Excellency then presented 
each of us with a gilt phial of attar of roses, rosewater, and a 
nosegay, with his own hands, and with the same smiling coun- 
tenance and courtesy as he had shown in accepting our small 
presents. , 

This ceremony being over, we took our leave at about six 
p.m., the visit having lasted altogether an hour. 

^‘When parting, however, the Nawab informed us of a 
marriage in a nobleman’s family on the same evening, and 
recommended us to witness the procession, which was to pass by 
his residence. Thinking that the xnamage processions in the 
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Native and Moglai States must be something worth observingi 
we promptly and gladly complied with his wishes, and took our 
seats in the special quarter of the palace which he graciously 
allotted to us for the purpose. The procession made its appear* 
ance at half-past six, and lasted till eight. The van was com- 
posed of on foot, who were followed by others on horsebadci 
and these latter by men on elephants, accompanied with torch- 
bearers, musicians, an exhibition of fireworks, d;c., the whole 
forming an unbroken line. One remarkable and peculiar feature 
We noliced in connection with the procession was the practice 
prevalent in Hydrabad, in conformity with which every noble- 
man who attends a procession is accompanied by his own private 
retinue, composed as above, according to his means, and taking 
his place in the order of his rank and position. In this pro- 
cession there were, we believe, ten noblemen present, each of 
whom was attended by his followers in the manner just men- 
tioned. Their pomp and pageantry was really imposing, and, 
with the noise and shoutings from the crowd, imparted to the 
procession the pomp and glitter of a native army in progress. 
We enjoyed the sight the whole time it lasted — ^an hour and a 
half — and so greatly delighted were we with its novelty and 
magnificence that we were far from being satisfied, and wished 
it had lasted longer.” 


ENGLISH INTELLIGENCE. 


'NATIVE EULE IN INDIA. 


^^ Last evening [Doc. 19, 1871] Mr. P. W. Chesson delivered 
in the Booms of the Social Science Association, Adam Street, 
Adelphi, a lecture on < The Princes of India : their j^hts and 
our duties.’ The chair was taken by Mr. John' Dickinson, the 
chairman of the Indian Beform Society, and among the audience, 
which included several natives of Indis^ were Mr. W. M, Torrens, 
M.P., Mr. Geo. Thompson, and Mr. N. 

Fowler, M.F. At tlie outset of ^ remarks the ledaiiiBr reflected 
the c<^duct of 
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with it the policy parsued by such men as Lord W. Bentim^ and 
Mountstuart Elphinstone— a policy which was abandoned at the 
tiihe of the conquest of Scinde, and utterly negalaTed by Lord 
Dalhousie, whose successive acta of qK>liation from the annexa- 
tion of Sattarah to thatl of Oude, ho denounced as niiost in&mouSf 
and declared to be most fatal to our rule in India, 'fortunately 
there had of late years arisen in this countiy a feeling in &Tour 
of the maintenance of good faith with the princes and people of 
India. But at the same time the unequal operation of the 
taxj and the machinations of the W ahabee conspiracyj. as tty* 
whose ramifications wo were almost entirely in ignoraaoe, comti- 
tuted dangers to which wo ought not to be insensible. The special 
grievance, however, against which Mr. Chesson protested was the 
constant disposition of the Indian Government to ignore the 
Queen’s rroclamation, in which her Majesty solemnly promised 
to recognise the rights, dignities, and powers of the sovereign 
princes ‘ like2xer own.’ As a special example of this disposition 
he dwelt at length upon tho annexation of Oude, maintaining 
that the reasons which had been advanced for that measure were 
entirely insu%icnt for its justification, and that even if aU thali 
had been alleged against the Kings of Oude were true, the reform 
of a single native State was not worth the injury which +he 
annexation caused to our position in India. In favour- of the 
maintenance of the native States he quoted the authority of Sir 
J. Malwlm ^d Mountstuart Elphinstone, and at the same time 
pointed out how much some of these princes had assisted us at 
the time of the mutiny, and how naturally alarmed %e strongest 
of them must be at any injustice which the British author&es 
committed against the weakest of them. Prom this point of 
view he Idd stress upon the proposal to annex Dahr, and warmly 
applauded the action of Lord Stanley, who refused to conserto 
>> measme. A stiU stronger, and a worse case, was that of the 
proposal ip apnex Mysore, which was in great part defeated by 
the exertions of Mr. Bright and the Indian reform parly. ThoM 
two instances he cited to prove that unless the Enghsh pubTo 
insisted upon greater security for its fulfilment, the Queen’S Pm 

TqS* cases of the Nawab 

■*•9“ %hioh 
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before Parliament during the kst session by Mr. E. N. Fowler 
and Mr. H. Burke. He did not pretend to discuss the rights or 
Wrongs of these oases, hut ho protested against the manner in 
which the Indian Government had dealt with independent 
princes, whoi^ rights did not depend upon their good conduct, 
but rested'^pon treaties and solemn nation^ obligations which 
we were l^tmd in honour and justice to obslDrve* The unjust 
treatment of the Nawab of Bengal he traced back to the influence 
great annexationistj’ Lord Lalhousio, a^,ho spent a 
deal of time in replying to the speech of l^Orant Duff 
ii^n this subjoct. Both these cases, and others v^ch ho men- 
tionodj absolutely demanded an independent ihg^u^, and until 
sudh;i: iinrestigati^ had been instituded we cov 
ll^e had dealt justly by the native pr 
I was no opi^ j^to^l to decide u| 

England was, Mr. 

Indian Minister, At present the only' court of ap 
princes of India was the High Court of Parliament, and there, a 
conscientious minority who had studied the question was often 
outvoted by a majority, which followed tho lead of a ministerial 
fugleman. The natives of India ought, in his opinion,^ to bo 
represented o^her in the House of Commons or in som^ great 
i^epresentative council of the Empire.’’ Aitei* some discussion, — 
^^upon tho motion of Mr. W. Taylor, seconded by Mr. W. M. 
Torrens, M."P., the debate was adjourned ; but, in tho mean time, 
thanks were, at the instance of the latter gentleman and Mr. 
McArthur, M.P., voted to Mr. Chesson for his paper. Mr. 
Torrens especially urged tho necessity of tho establisliment of an 
independent tribunal to decide upon tlio claims of Indian princes ; 
and Mr. McArthur referred to the slight iutorest in Indian 
affairs which was exhibited by tho majority of members of ^ho 
House of Commons.”— News, 
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from each other ^ the various nafiohs of the ^Tioie of Europe, 
or even more so. Of sqme of those which are far removed 
from the great capitals and centres of civilization, we have 
already had interesting sketches from the pens of native writers, 
We are indebted to English friends, whose residence has been 
long in India, for the following sketches from otlier disflaut 
districts : — 


MYSORE. 

Bt Bib John Bowsmo. 

Tliere is none of our depondoncies in India whose present 
position is more prosperous, or whose futurity is more bright 
with promise than the kingdom of Mysore. It is the second in 
rank of ^e Queen’s Oriental feudatory provinces, has an area of 
28,000 B(][uare miles, a population of four millions, a revenue 
exceeding a million, the t.-i.vatioa is moderate, throe-fourths 
being raised from the land, it has no debt, and it presents on • 
all si." os evidence of administrative reform and agricultur.'! 
improvement. 
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Its former capital was Semgapatam — scene of some 
of ihe most remarkable victories of British arms* Two of 
the ablest of Mahommedan rulers, Hyder Ali and Tippu 
Sultan, were among the most persistent of the enemies of 
British rule. On the overthrow of the latter by Lord Oom- 
wallis the ^indu dynasty was restored; and on the death of 
the late Baja his adopted son was recognised by the Bri%h 
Government, who still exercise the supreme authority, regulate 
the finances (which are not paid into the G-eneral Imperial 
Treasury, but expended wholly in the Mysore State), and have 
cdiarge of the education of the youth, which it is hoped will 
becomingly prepare him for the exorcise of the rajahship. 
Of the installation of the young Baja on an auspicious day 
during the Barhara festival’* Mr. Btwring gives this descrip- 
tion: — 

“ In tbe centre of a large circular enclosure in the palace, whflre the oU chief 
used to sit and witness the performances of his theatrical troojib, w^as placed a 
throne said to have been presented by one of thf Delhi Emperors to R^a Chikko 
Deo Raj, and to have been found in Tippu Sultan's palace at Seringapatam, 
where it was token to be used at the installation of Raja Krishnaioj in 
37€9. The young chief was conducted up the steps, and when he took his 
seat was pelted from eveiy corner of the court by a storm p| flowers, which 
lay several inches deep at the foot of the throne, while a royal, salute was 
Bred and the troops presented arms. The officiating Brahmins then pro- 
nounced some benedictory prayers, and oflered to the young Rcya water of 
the sacred streams with consecrated cocoa-nuts aud rice. After this the 
genealogy of the Mysore family w^as read aloud, and on its conclusion, when 
the young chi^s name aud titles were recited, the building resounded with 
the shouts and applause of tlie people. The next step was to present him 
with a khilat of twenty-one trays of shawls, cloths, and jewellery on the part 
of the Viceroy, while the Rajbindcr and high officials of the court come 
forward in turn, made their obeisance, and tendered their offerings; the 
ceremony being terminated by a distribution of fans, biffil-nut, and garlands 
of flowers. During the whole time the little Raja behaved with tbe utmost 
decorum, neither aUowing himself to bo moved by the storm of bouquets 
aor by the vociferous adulations of the courtiers. In the afternoon he-held 
a daikas on ihe gi*eat balcony frootingHbe court-yard of the palace, having 
first walked rnund the throne, scattering at. its foot flowers in token of 
taking possession. On his ascending his seat lie was again pelted with flowera 
by the bystanders, while a tumultuous shout of congratulation arose fi*om 
the dense crowd below. To the latter great amusement was afforded by the 
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xtombats of the jSttis or boxers, ^ho wear qn tbe right hatid t^ eosstos of horn 
with which they deal ^ut most severe blows, and cfs wrestling is combit^ 
with the boxing, and their motto is * Spore not/ both the combatants are 
speedily covered irith blood, which Hows freely. The ovening^s ceremony 
was concluded by fireworks, and the next day the yoting Baja had to 
undergo the fatigue of doing homage to the State elephant, cattle, and horsey 
this being an iudispeusable ceremony on ascending tbe tSfone. These 
animals are supposed to 'have certain auspicious marks, and a specimen of 
each must always be present in the royal stnbles. Should any of them die 
suddenly, the lUja can only take one meal a day till a successor is foundi 
having all the lucky marks required by the Warhar,”— pp. 205 — 207, 

The Seat of Government has been transferred to Bangalorei 
one of the healthiest spots in India; but the young Eaja 
inhabits Mysore, the ancient capital of Ahe State. The un- 
popularity of the Mussulgian rule may well be imagined when 
the enormous disproportion of the Mahpmmedans to the Hindus 
:is considered. The last census showed 3,839,679 Hindus and 
only 189,275 professors'of Islamism. There are 12,623 Tains, ^ 
8,186 native Christians mostly Catholics, 4,151 Europeans, 
including soldiery, and 2,855 Eurasians. The native population 
as contrasted with the British is therefore 970 to 1. Well may 
it be said that our Empire in India depends more upon our 
moral influfnee than our physical power. The missicnery 
influence has been hitherto small. Mr. Bowring, whose means 
information have been of the most extensive character, says, 
‘‘The Indian mind is passing through a period of unbelief, 
despising secretly wbat it professes openly, but as far as ever 
from adopting Christianity in lieu of the old |aith of ihe 
Hindus. The secular education taught in the Government 
schools seems but to have had the effect of sharpening their 
wits, and of supplying them with ready and derisive sarcasms 
on the religion of Europeans — ^and it need not be added that 
to introduce anything beyond secular education under Govern- 
ment au^ority would not only be an utter failure as a ineaim 
of conversion, but perilous to British influence and to British 
xule. 

• 

• The Tains are descendants of one of the aboriginal races, having a 
rdigion of their own. They are not well disposed towards tbe Brahmins^ 
:iuid live for the most part in the least accessible regions of Mysore, 
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Mr. Bowring strongly advocates the employment of the^ 
native races in official positions, and under his administration 
many were so engaged. He says, ''There is much in the 
Xbiglisk system of administration that is distasteful to the 
native mind ; but it is probable that exception is taken, not so 
much to th#Iaws administered as to the officers who administer 
them. It is true that the Indian Government has been accused 
of passing laws that are not needed, that little or no trouble 
has been taken to explain their purport before they were 
enacted, and that they are enforced with undue severity. But 
even admitting the cogency of these arguments, and the rigid 
nature of the English system of govomment, the sum total of 
them does not give S’o much umbrage as the iucompetency of 
those who administer the laws. Imperfect knowledge of the 
vernacular dialects, and of the just principles of law, and want 
of an intuitive perception of native ideas and acquirements, 
are disadvantages which beset many English officials, and for 
which no ability or high moral qualities will make amends* 
It would seem that thirty or forty years ago Englishmen asso- 
ciated more freely with natives than is now the case, and knew 
more of their habits of thought ; but in those days there wore 
fewer lawyers. Now more attention is paid to a legal training, 
but an intimate acquaintance with native prejudices is nearer 
than it used to be. A combined knowledge of the law, the 
languages, and the disposition of the people appear to be beyond 
the ken of all but a very limited number of Englishmen.” — 
pp. 211— 2iai 

These remarks from the pen of a shrewd observer, and one 
charged with high authority in our Indian administration, are 
pregnant with important suggestions, and while they point out 
prominent defects propose appropriate remedies. 
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It is so rarely that we can obtain a ^Impse into the 
interior of a royal hpn|ehold in India, that our readera wiU be 
interested in an account given by Mrs. Boming of her visit to 
the Queens of Mysore, 'wh^n her husband went to tbe capital to 
recognize the anlhority of the young Bajah, who is now being 
educated by an English gentleman appointed by the British . 
Government: 

*' We then went into the inner dnrbar room. In the centre the 
ceiling was hung with long chains of cobured glass beads, and 
as the sun shone upon them the effect was very pretiy. Ihe 
doors were of massive silver, carved all over with hideous gods ' 
and goddesses. I wonder why the natives imagine their deities 
to bo so very un^deasing in their appearance ? The silver doors 
were certai^y very handsome, but Baptiste, with his pbte 
powder, would have greatly improved them. The room was 
low, except in the centre, and full of portraits, some of which 
were dreadful daubs. The Bajah frequently slept in the passage, 
and was taken from it when dying, and carried down stairs and 
Imd upon mether earth, as is their custom. The stairoase led np 
to some nice snug mtting rooms. In the Bajah’s proper bedroom 
we were shown a pearl necklace composed of 2,400 pearls. 

« Wo then went to another part of the palace to pay our 
visit to the queens. The gentlemen had to i^eak to them 
through a curtain, hut I was allowed to pass behind it with an 

interpreter, a Mrs. . On going in I found all the six ladies 

seated on chairs. I salaamed to each and shook hands. A chair 
was then placed for mo before the first queen, and I was asked 
to sit down. 

“As to their costume, as they were in mourning ho jew^ 
vej(B won, and all had plain dothes excepting the first queen, 
who had on a very magnificent green and gold diawL She was 
a nice looking old lady, with refined features, and aftco: diakmg 
hands with me, rarely spoke during my visit. * Kext to her sat * 
Ko. 2, a joUy, good natored, portly old lady, who talked all the 
lime as fiist as her tongue would go. She began by drawing my 
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diair 0I0S6 to her, and eeizing and squeezing both mj hands in 
hen said she was delighted to see me ; and we had the following 
eouTMsation: — 

" Mrs. B. ‘ I hope yon were not all much fatig^^ hy yester- 
day’s cerem^ies ?’ 

"2nd CEUeen (tears rolling down her £it cheeks). *My tw6 
eyes were not big enough to look at it all ; but you must inter- 
cede that it may not be all show, but real.’ 

** Mrs. B. ‘ There is no farther need of intercession. The 
boy is named, and the British G-ovemment will protect Ms rights.’ 

" 3rd Queen. 'We are overcome with gratitude to Mr. B. 
We know that all the joy is owing to him.’ 

"Mrs. B. ‘I should like to see the mother of the young 
Bajah. * 

" 1st Queen. ' We will send for her.’ 

" Then the second began talking to my husband in Canatese 
through the curtain, and in a few minutes in can^ the young 
Bajah and Ms mother, a very nice looking young woman, with 
splendid eyes like her son’s. She salaamed down to the ground, 
and then, with all her heart in her eyes, she took up the little 
fellow and put Mm on my lap, saying, * I give my child to you. 
Be is not mine any longer, and you must protect h£m and into^ 
cede for Mm.’ Then women servants cmne in with a silver didi 
with a garland of flowers, wMch the child took and put round 
my ned, and then placed a rose in my hand, scented by him 
flNHn a gold scent bottle with ottar. Finally he handed me a 
betel-nut, eltbf wMch I of course accepted with a salaam. The 
little boy was superbly dressed, and had on such a necklace! 

"1st Queen. ' Do you admire the necklace ?’ 

"Mrs. B. 'It is most beautiful, but the chilc^is far hand- 
somer tiian the jewels.’ 

" At wMch pretty speecdi great satis&ction was evinced by all 
the ladies. . 

" 3rd Queen. ' I see by your fkce that you love children. 
Bave you any of your own T 

Up(m which an explanation followed of the loss of my baby. 

"2nd Queen. 'Ton have travelled a long way. Do you 
HkeMiaf 
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**lBt Queen. <We will show you our jewels.’ Lady D* 
could not spealc for looking at them. 

<<2nd Queen. ^You speak more kindly to us than any 
English lady we have* seen. We like you better than any one 
we have seen.’ # 

** But here a message came thatY had remadned loltg enough 
and that I must come away, so I shook hands with them all^ 
the second queen begging me to ask and to send them to 
Benares, that they might^finish their religious duties for their 
husband’s soul. The little Bajah gave me his two hands, and 
conducted me out with astonishing Belf-possession mid gravity. 

<< When I got out the gentlemen began laughing at me for 
staying so long, but 1 found they were, nevertheless; all curiosity 
to know what the queens Were like, and what they had said. 

** Wo next visited the library. The books are all written on 
palm leaves,* strung together, and compressed between wood, 
ivory, or silver plates. Poems and fairy tales comprise the 
literature of the country, and some of the books were illumi- 
nated. 

'<Wo then visited the armoury, a most curious collection; 
but some of the weapons were terribly cruel, and made one 
diudder. T^e then passed into a great durbar room, full now of 
boxes of treasures. We had one box opened, and looked till we 
were tired at ladies’ clothes made of cloth of gold, worth 1,000 
rupees each. Wo saw shawls by the dozen, and our eyes ached 
with looking. Some of the boxes were marked outside with the 
name of the queen whose particular treasure they cdhtained.” 
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EEVIEWS. 


“EASiSftN Experiences,” by Lewis B; BowriDg, C.LS. 
H. L. King and Co. 1 voL 8vo. 

Though the Eastern experiences” of Mr. Bowring hare a 
special reference to the provinces of Mysore and Coorg, where 
for many years he was Chief Commissioner,” many of his 
observations refer to the whole of British India, of which he 
has information of the most reliable sort, he having been Lord 
Canning’s private secretary during the whole term of his vice- 
regal rule. It is understood that fir. Bowring is likely to 
publish a history of the administration of his super-ordinate, 
whose confidence he thoroughly possessed, and of whose Govern- 
ment he is quite competent to judge. The portion of the 
volume which has the most attractive novelty is that which is 
devoted to the province of Coorg,— a district little known, and 
hitherto very imperfectly described, — and yet it is the little 
hill province is one of the most picturesque,” and its inhabi- 
tants are singularly ‘‘gallant and loyal.” On three sides it 
is shut in by stupendous mountains, and on the fourth by an 
almost impenetrable bamboo jungLv If it bo happiness for a 
people to have no history that priviltge belongs to the Coorgs, 
whose annals only go back 250 years. The population in 1870 
was 112,95?, of whom only 29,586 ^re of the Kodagu race, 
73,638 Hindus, 7050 of the Aboriginal tribes, 98 Europeans, and 
the rest composed of Mahommodan, 5774 ; Tains, 224 ; Farsis, 
22 ; native Christians, 1017 ; and Eurasians, 490. revenues, 
mainly derived from the land, amounting to £59,446, cover the 
expenditure, which is £59,415,— in this includes the military 
charges. Coffee is the principal produce. The wild highlands 
are inhabited by the worshippers of Siva, whoso emblomsi 
called the Lihgdm, they all wear. The sacred sti*eam of 
Kavai flows from the (Eving range. Bomance has associated 
many a mysteiy ♦ith its wonderful waters, and indeed the 
passionate love of ‘J water” is an intelligible form of idolatry 
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in tropical lands. In 1839 tlie countiy was annexed, and its 
annexation has led to many improyem^ts. Hjder Ali subdued 
oountiy and introduced something of his rude Mussalman 
dyilization, and Tippu* Sahib was veiy unwilling to consent to 
its transfer to tho^ast India Company, who allowed the natire 
Bajah to rule, ^en tyranny was intolerable, alii in 1834 
the sister of the Bajah fled and sought protection ££*001 the 
British. Of foreigners the Coorgs knew nothing, — there being 
no instance of any one having quitted his native land. Many 
ancient monuments are found, but without inscriptions, They 
resent the interference of the Brahmin priests, and their 
devoti 9 ns are mainly directed to a sylvan deity, Ayappa, to 
whom the priests are dedicated. The officials ara wretchedly 
paid, but are diligent and faithful. They are among the fairest 
races of India. Their amusements are dances and feats of 
strength. They have a. local idiom, the base of which is Oanarise 
Ghurna. MI|sionaries have scarcely made a convert among the 
aboriginal tribes. Those who profess Christianity are prin- 
cipally foreign settlers and their descendants.’ Education has 
not progressed with the progress of material prosperity, yet 
there, as anywhere else, it is making its slow but silent way. 

• 

“ Journal of Travels in India,” by Ardaseer Framjee 
Moos.* (Third Notice.) — The opportunity so rarely occurs of 
ascertaining from themselves the real views of our ludian 
fellow-subjects respecting the British Government, that we 
again avail ourselves of the kanslated portions oflMr. Moos*s 
very interesting book, to obtain some information on the sub- 
ject from a Parsi writer. The following extract is instructive 

“ AN ACCOUNT OF A MASJID AT KALLIANEE-t 
“GROSS IGNORANCE OF TUB NATIVES RESPECTING GOVERNMIOrr 
• , TOLERATION OF RELIGIOUS BEUEFS. 

“ On entering the masjid we noticed a marble tablet fixed on 
the gate, and inscribed in Persian characters, bearing date of the 
• 3 vol. 8vo. London ; Messrs. OniRth Fairar. 
f An ancient town west of Bedar, and on the bothers of Eartrita and 
Mahdr&sbtril, now in possession of the Nizam, and formerly a capital of seme 
of the B^'put kings of the Chalnkya dynasty. 
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yeftr 1028 of the Hijin era, corresponding to the year 1619 of 
&e Christiaii era, of that of its oonstruction.’ The open space 
in front of the znaqid is adorned with pretty gardens well laid 
out, promenades, tanks and fountains encircled by beautifnlsoate 
of marble. The domes are likewise of construotion, and. 

imder theafis the place of worship. 

Opposite to it is afpther magnificent edifice containing the 
tomb of Nawab Imtiaj Dowlah, with those of hie son and 
daughtei'-indaw on each side of it. These three tombs are con* 
vfiiaracted of marble, and are of exquisite workmanship, and at 
^^them tho Mohamadan residents offer flowers every Friday. 
Throughout the building the walls are so well polished that they 
appear as if they were made of marble and only ftnished yester* 
^y. The pavement of the masjid is also entirely of marbloi 
and B^es to evince the well-known bigotry of the Mohamadans : 
Ihe images of Hindu gods, as well as slabs bearing religious 
inscriptions, have been removed from temples qnd used for 
pavement, so that the Mohamadan may for ever trample them 
under foot in walking over the pavement. We saw two tablets 
of this kind placed among the steps leading to the tombs. 
Tracings from them were taken on cloth by Dr. Bhau, who, 
though he could not then decipher the inscription, fbelicved it to 
be in Hala Hanaii characters. While the Doctor was so 
engaged, we employed ourselves in conversing on various 
matters, with the so-called ‘‘fakoera” who had assembled there, 
in the course of which wo had the opportunity of correcting 
some errors^nd misunderstandings into which they had fallen 
regarding the policy of the British Govei^ment in religious 


matters. They seemed strongly impressed with the belief that 
their rulers were now intent on making the people of this countiy 
converts to Christianity by all means in their power. Upon tlus 
we explained to them thxki there was no other government on 
earth which treated alien religions with so much consideration, 
and granted such entire toleration to the professors of each and 
all of them, in their various practices in acoordance with the 
dictates of their individual frith. When the British people had 
moidergon^^ so mucljy^^ and m^e so many sfunrii^B Ipr 

f the purpose of obtaining absolute religious 
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I^Qgli ihe IMt^e fttvoar, liad had . 

iHth saooesc^ c^nild it he bdiavad th^ tha saine pac^eiirotildiua 
pOTseentioo! ^giainft own ? '83ie Ofaiistiah tnimtoif 

arias who aia eng^^' in the work of proseljtiri^ natites aiw 
entirely unconneri^ . with Ooremment. 
ooontry of their own accord to esponnd and ^ropt^te 
rriigion, withoat either encouragtoent lir prbhihiticri 
Goremment. In the same manner, there is no pTohihition on 
Gie part of the latter to teariiers of any nalate rri^on psea(dung ; 
to Englishmen in their own country, or even to an Engli^hmaK^ 
joining it, if he were so disposed.' , 

‘‘Sereupon one of them declared, in a yeh^ent tone, ^ odr 
information on this point is directly, at Tarianee ndth your storyi 
for we have proofs to say that seyerid riergymen fure in the : 
immediate service of Govemmeat/ We at- once petceiv^ 
that they a]li:|ded to the clergymen attacdied to Englidi repments, 
and, thinkings it necessary not to Jet Giis misapprehensioa pass 
uncorrected, we explained to them how the case really was; 
We pointed out that the only dei^ymen receiving pay from 
Government were those employed in the army for Jnstrncting 
the English officers and soldiers in mattero Connected with their 
religion, and* for performing nuptial and funeral cereanoiues 
among them ; that they had nothing to do with anybody eke ; 
that the native soldiers were as much at liberty to follow the 
dictates of their religion as the English soldiers ; that the clergy- 
men attached to English regiments had no offirial authority to 
instruct a native soldier in t^ Christian religion, *and that if 
they nevertheless did so they would be tried in a court of law, 
and, if convicted, dismissed tirom the service, or, otherwise 
punished. All these stringent provisions are made by the 
English Government in order to protect their native subjects in 
the free exercise of their Various religions. 

■ .♦ .*■* ■' *■ * 

This explanation of ours produced, we observed, tile desired 
effect, on tiie minds of the ffikeon, for on their haying satisfi^ 
Ihems^CB as to the foct of our bring ind^endent Fusee gentle- 
men, puxs^f^fin:^ tmuUr own accomat,^^^^^ quite unconnected 
.'(hoy .began, to 
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under the dreuxnetanoes, our statement could not but bereg^ed 
as true and disinterested, and admitted tlmt, instead of reoon*^^^^^ 
quoting Hindustan, the mutineers only perpetrated shocking 
atrocities, and, having eventuallj been trorsted in fight, were 
blown aw^ from guns. 

They now thought differently of \\s from what they did on 
our first arrival, and began accordingly to treat us with courtesy. 
They even put themselves to some trouble on our account, and 
fetch^water for us to wash our faces and hands with. Lastly, 
they became so obl^ing as to say that they would not object to 
our proceeding soifear into the masjid with shoes on, if we liked. 
This, however, we declined to do, from motives of self-respect, 
saying that if they were forbidden to let people go into the 
masjid with their shoes on, we did* not think it right to do so, 
notwithstanding their permission. 

then took leave of the masjid and returned to the 
bustle of Kallianee, The chief portion of the population appeared 
to consist of Lingayats and Mohamadans. We should not, by 
the way, omit to mention that our friends the usurious Morwadis 
were not absent from this place. These ficecing money-lenders 
are to be seen everywhere, for wo do not remember having 
visited a single village in which there was not at^oast one Mar- 
wadi shop. In nooks and comers, and even in deserted villages, 
this grasping, greedy, usurer is sure to be seen, sitting up, like 
a poverty-stricken man, in his wretched shop.*' 

In oui^fnext extract we have a striking illustration of the 
great influence exei-cised by enlightened English gentlemen 
in friendly intercourse with Indian princes : — 

AN INTEEYIZW WITH HIS HIGHNESS THE RAJAH OF PEBER. 

Early in the morning we sent a message to his Highness, 
expressing our desire to pay him our respects; the messenger 
xetuTiied with a reply that his Igighness would be very glad to 
Bee us. The Bajah is named the Bajah of ^ Yanpati,’ meaning 
the Bajah of Forest, from the circumstance of his being the 
owner of on extensive forest round the village where he resides. 
He is known by the name and title of his Highness Baja Bame*' 
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i^war Bao Beyri Bah^ur. He wasatti^lilffie^esa 
•RjrtgliHK Qolonel when he recMT^ ua. He eonreraed triih oa is 
Tgn gitidi, whitli he spoke wiih marked eaM and fiaeiuy. Se 
tftH^ equal!; ttsII in Hrdu, not to speak of Telogu, which is his 
natire tongue. There is yet something mote to he said in regahl 
to his linguistic knowledge. The flow of melodions which 
the Bajah used in speaking the Urdu led our fliend Mr. £. 
B^atsek to conclude that he ought to he able to talk in Persian^ 
and so under that impression he communicated his conje|ture to 
the Bajah in Persian itself. The Bajah answered in the'«ihr> 
matiye in the same language, adding that haVihsd a great {nedi* 
lection for the acquisition of diflerent languages, and that he 
could speak as many as ten, including Arabic, ITftn mlfcj Sindhi, 
and Afghan. In order to^keep up his practice, the Bajah has 
employed different persons knowing these lan^oges, as soldiers 
and ofidcers in his array. . Though a Hindn, he observes none of 
the prejudiced peculiar to that religion, against the absuidities of 
which he opbnly expressed himself. BEis reception of us was 
marked by all the courtesy and etiquette of an English gentle* 
man. After the usual civilities had been exchanged, he began 
to moke many anxious inquiries on points connected with our 
tour, and se^ed highly gratified on discovering that we were 
the gentlemen whom he had felt a desire to see on leaming, 
from newspapers and other sources, the fact of our having set 
out from Bombay on a tour through flie coimtiy. Alter some 
conversation he asked us to take a cup of tea or coffee, which we 
gladly did, except our friend Dr. Bhau, whose decli||ing greatly 
surprised the Bajah that such a sensible -«nd erudite gentleman 
should cheush such puerile prejudices, adding that if gentlemen 
of Dr. Bhau’s ^nerally advanced ideas and liberal education 
diq>layed such nairowness of mind and lack of moral courage 
to shake off openly prejudices like this, we should never ea^ieot 
to see the people of Hindustan make any rapid strides jpi the 
onv^ard march of otvilusatiofi. As for himseli^ he furiher 
observed, mature reflection im the subject had led him com* 
^etely to discard iU*founded bigotry, without involving his 
oemversioa from, the Hindu faith. The Hindus of the present 
day, the Bojah continued, are as superstitious, timi^ and 
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ignorant as those of former times 'wore liberal, bold, warlike, 
•aid educated. The Bajah has thus not only broken througli 
prejudices of long standing, but hu also fbarlessly made known 
his 'news to his subjects, who, howeyer, it ma.y be stated to his 
credit, axe allowed to continue in the free ezerdse of their ohoioe 
to act as tj^ey may think proper according to indiyidual bdief. 
Be entert&ins a veiy high opinion of the British Govemmmit, 
and has for the most part introduced British laws and regulations 
into the districts subject to his control. TVe were informed by 
bitn that he had received his early training, as well as his political 
mid militazy education, at the hands of General Wfdzab Y. 0. 
Sinclair. The Bajah is naturally of a brave and warlike dis> 
position, haring on several occasions drawn his sword against 
the Nizam (of whom he was at one time fairly considered a 
rival) ; however, except in some solitaiy cases, he had to sustain 
heavy defeats. After we had drunk the coffee, we were taken 
into the dkan-i^m, where he showed increasing marks of 
familiarity. Ho made us presents of copies of Ips O'wn photo* 
graph, and asked for ours, which we promised to send after our 
return to Bombay. We were next asked for our visiting cards, 
and, ascertaining our names and addresses, he entered them in 
his memorandum book. He next showed us the likenesses of 
bis mother, sister, and other members of the family, on whose 
education, we observed, be bestowed much attention," in token of 
bis avowed appreciation of the benefits accruing therefirom.’* 


ENGLISH INTELLIGENCE. 

LONDOIT. 

At the last monthly meeting of the Council, on January 
15, a grant of fifittn pounds was made to Babu Sasipada 
Bams^ee for his industrial find , night schools at Barahanagar. 

Mr. All’s lecture on the H|^mmedans of India haa*been 
printed and is being widely f^ulated. The importance of 
the Mahommed^n question canl^Tdly be exceeded. 


AHKOWtiiHITH, PBIHXKI 


AY STRSKT, BXISt^L. 







f J!if|Hf(aBi»^ 

;;|i|0;:g;v:;: >: • ; . ' ■ ; f ;. J' ' ' '■" :■ "' '' 

state to the Aotii^^GOTerii^*<3<^ 
'<Xi^:\^Tbi6-m^^ luus been deep]^ affeeteil bj tihe intelligence of 
#0 degdc^ide oabimify vbicb baa sd enddenly depmed all 
elassea of ber^ anbjecis in India of the able, vigilant, iEOid imparfa^ 
of one who eo futhfiillj represented ber as Tlcer^^of ber 
■:-3|ae|»m:'Einpire. 

Majesty feels tbat dfie bas indeed lost a> devoted 
servant, and a loyal subject in vrbom die reposed, tbe fubest i^n- 
■ fidencb, . 

. * 1 x 0 '. !^^ the loss must be irreparable, and tbe Oneoa 

beartUy synipatbises witb ber under this terrible blovr.” 


SIE SALAR JUNG. 


Ibis man, who has liad committed to him 

JUl^^at responsibility m the education of the young Nizam, 
binl the present administration of his imporiant tenitoiy, 
is not yet much known in England. Tbe followingfacoount of 
bun by his countryman, Syed Abdoollah, will be endorsed, by 
idl whohav^^^ to know him. It isextr^ted 

Itom the^.ii|li«<ic, Februaiy^ 27 , 1872 

U Aam^;st those who have distiqgiushed tbaBasd'i’os 
fbramost m India, in the cause of civibzation anAprogroe^ is, 
nnqueetioittbly, bis Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jaii^bM>badh}oay 
. 0.0,8^ tbe Prime Ministo of Hyderabad in tbe peorim^^^^^;^ 
pobcy wb«b has tinifonidy pfumued^^i^ 

adniirably cidcnlated to promote the|Jproqgi<^ty of iKe Eeeewpi, 

. eeri tbe bappinese of its milHons of irdmbitants f ^ 
f the lugbest bonour on Me own tbSfW 

imperil toVtbe. minds .of;-Her .^Mejeety'e '''Briti^:;;igiyris 
;j;;^|fi|^ge::<^bt^nali%edv.;Ba1iii^ 






<3*o^ei!meiit of ihd Tbo )acui^ 

m^o infested tlmt bate at last 

xespeot tiio majesty oft the law. iThe rig^ 
pla^ ’ has been Bs maadm ii^aHpcdii^ 
ai4 acoprdinglj none but trustworthy perSons^ite^:^ V 

to M positions of responsibOity. , The influeiice bf 
parasites has, under his Excdlency’s goTerninent, sunk^ 

He attends personally to every poEtical, Juflidal; and 
proce^ing. At his public office, or at his own private residehbei 
he is accessible .to all, without distinction of rank or caste. 
one goes from his presence with a complaint unheatdj ^tih a 
real grievance unredressed, while his gentt% y^^^^ and : 
impartial conduct invariab^ loaves a favourabieimplOTili^%ve5^ „^ 
upon the most unreasonable suitor. He is not like many , 
of the Indian nawaba and chieftains of whom we hear, and ; 
whom we, afits! too often meet even in this metropoHs, who are 
enervated bj^he influence of the zonanaby and reduced to more 
automatons in the hands of designing and crafty courtiors. Sir 
Sslar Jung has been able to ameliorate the condition of his cor 
reh^onists to a great extent by freeing them from the train %^ of 
bigotry and ^pmrstition, and inducing them to follow the e^SM|||| 
of their Hiadu neighbours, and enter upon friendly intercourse 
with Ghristiaus. The barbaroiiB system of exclu^veness thix>tigh 
which his Excellency has thus succeeded in breaking was in 
nowise warranted by the Mahommedan scriptarea themselves^ 
for in the Koran ^chapter v. verse 7) a precept to fto^oonlarary is 
distinctly laid down, in the following words ThP8ay are ye 
allowed to eat such things as are good, and the food of those to 
whoin the scriptures are given, viz., Jews or Ghristians.' Hib 
!^benes^ has promoted and personally controls public education ; : 

the province, and has specially encouraged the study of ; 
inedioail ehirurgical science. A most eminent and ;d^ 
guiehed ^^ in the persdu of Dr. Jordiae Wyi^ 

hew been appmnted to supemtend this branch, and 

la additt^ 

f Qf :in'titei^euth3i4ac^i^ 






'{icntiice^ alBp;'&^:v:^e,''ia««^s^ '«f t^in'g '.l^-,.' 

" in the eyes of Ihje'^ine^^^ w of 

; and hare giren Hm an adiltiisad to &0 
'.pij^j^hatioi^eBif'ihe^^ ■ ', ■ 



Hie ISTorth of India has not yet contributed to our J ownal, 
and are gladly copy from the /«<?« PraAasA of Bombay, as^ 
insertod in the Indian Mirror of C^cutta, an account of a 
Iscture ddivmed in Hindi to a large audience at the Prarthana 
%maj Igr Babu Nobin Chunder Boy, of Lahore :-x * 

^ different dialects are current in the Punjab. Pirstly, 

the Punjabi, which is the language of the masses and which is 
written in trhat are called Gurumukhi characters. Secondly, 
tlnr lJrdu, — ^the language of . Government records and educational 
,le^ in general. Thirdly, the Hindi, the language in use 
aimmg the learned classes. The inhabitants of the provinoe 
figtm tihrM piindpal dasses — ^Hindus, Mussulmans, and Sikhs, 
1h^ bring a mere sprinMing of other races> such as Entopeaas 
IBtd Parsees. The lectarm: then dwelt upon some of the salient 
peh# of the of the people, and gave his hearers 

jKwdinforntotkm very great interest and value. Tboughthe 
dirihiriiion of caste does prevail among the orthodox Hindus of 
the i^vpce, it does not obiam there in its integrity, as exhibitod- 
in Bmigal, Bombay, or any other part of India. It seemi), ffiat 
where^ toe xx^ Punjab as elsevtoere m 

eonintry do prohibit indiscmninate intotinamages (^risig toe^ 
tariouB castiM of Hindus^ they do not throw any hw in^the ri^ 
.dll'tneiilbers '.of. 'the ''Beveral.' castes:^ dfruiff phis;,'^.;;^ 
'.fact, . and .-one ' toat otight ;tO;'.reoriire'^':bsrii^ 
|^t|m|^^'.'^i>'crtMr-'brtoodpx'btotor(mv'.i!;?®'to;0^.''''e^ 







ify^Mlg it^ . felt. .^e ,impa(!t :'of ^an^i;^Z[i^w.::'<3^i^- :;'; 
Tidfa/^ar’s saOTaqjLoat, albeit its aj^licai^it 
■ttiiiuter periioji' of the ooiamniiify in fbe Punjab : 

bap to bear upon! ibat iM^iiidn.' 

eoattse^ asnu^btbe expected, a certain anicnilb’ di din^pa^ 
atiaidi to tridow-maniages among the pec^e (tf the Fo^ab abK^ : 
and ihey express that sentiment in the naine trhi(^ they g^e t^;; 
flte ofiffemony-~.cAM&fer>dgbig, the placing <d the meamo^ 

a$ the lecturer pointed out, that the plabad .o>aer thO'; 

TtTi<Tii.l pair at Ihe time o^ the maixiage conceala'iindn it Pte « 
diiwsteem vhicih attaches to the nuixiage. 

** With respect to religion, India has been in the history ^ ' 
the world tfe pioneer of noble ideas, till in the course of . 
and of tha^ degeneration which is the besetting disearo of ' 
systems which lire for any length of time, tire old ways <»me td 
be misunderstood, aud men began to pay adoration to the yrork 
of tireir own hands. Three hundred years ago there ajipraieadrl 
a man in the«Fanjah who set his face against these corruptiodll 
—that man was Guru Nanak. Prom ear^' li& he wai a man', 
foil of devotion and piety, and a story is related of hinf, that 
dm^ upon a time, having received a sum of money from his 
dither with instructions, to make tire best bargain with it, he 
w^ to live with certain pious devotees, and spent t^e sum upon 
the expenses of their living and his own. *Pn his idtirm, when 
asked by his father what he had done of this money, he related 
to him titis oiroamBtanCe, on which the father contemptironsly 
rated Mm fbr his fblly. The result was that Nonak 
Istirer's rdo:^ and went about preacMng monoibei«n in <|i|^^^ 
.,.p<^'of,j[hia..V ■■'Nanai, ..'however,. did, not;‘8eced;e:!,sd':!iftii||pi^:\ ' 
tit#^ established as to establish a distinct 
- ■era^^rmists.';;'" That. '^^as-, done by Guru^ ■Gortndv§it^i''’'Wi^;ieo!^ 
;'neh^|i||;)^isd]$dfdrng^.m^ wae:neeeBBary':tiildr;';’had'b '< 

the:''fd4dwei».;'p|>'te 

.■;|i|d':a*f|^l^tfftetaa^%'byitBel£,:;-^!!E^ 

__i^*0'j”’:it.', ^aikdd ' ite/ acme;^^'v^sti^li^;''.ih^^^b^''C^ 




the ft k ev^ a 

'% ^ allttd^ to tyro amajl hare 

country, the one the Qii]id)d^ heM, yrhii^ 
' Yedantio sect, hat yrhklh has uidt^ at the 

ri : is no God. The otheir sect is oiae foanded 


^ yrhich has this in common inth the htditeiv 

; ' ih(K>d of IVeemasojpii^ that they call the males of th^ sect Bhshi 
V or hro^ers, and the females Bebe or sistOTs. They, howefer, 
great mistake of proscribing all education-^ pcint 
hi their policy yrhioh, as the lecturer truly said, will make rery 
aiuch against them. Towards the close of the address the Baba 
ooinplimehted Bombay on 'the advance here observable wi& 
zfispeot to the treatment of females. ** He said that the other 
.jparts of India might in this matter take a leaf out of our book, 
aii we h^ do not adopt that policy of entire secdpsion which 
vO^ treatment of women in all other p,^ds of Ihis 

oountiy. 


•, ** Having thru! rnpit^^ passed in review some of the niore 

^ .in^Kirtaht p<wtB in connexion with the social and religious state 
of ihe Bunjab, the lecturer wound up with a msh that there 
ih^d be g^ and cooperation betwemi^ the several 

country, as each might learn something from 
the other. YTe cordially say amen to that. It is dew, ias we 
lutte p out in these columns from time to time, that we 
; other wdl enough yet. It is of the 

that the inhabitants of the several parts of ^ 
be welded together so as to be better able to 
in union. Some of the practicee which, as the Bshu tdd 
w/ are insM matters of course in the eyes of a Hindu of the 


oOnn^ of the Jive Bivers, are acts of the highest impiety ahi} . 
. deBleiB^ in the eyas of the Hindu domicUed on the 
the ; & is only One of the pewhs^ iod th^ 

r^li^^vis/lcipon, : m which' we. are i^orant of' ^e wa^^ of, ollir::"' 
||||||a^::'^H'''w-e'''are'4o;be.dv '-^and-'-tiae'/l/toUBt^.::'^ 

one :of the most'.iwpdd^ re^ 

. ‘:jipEt8ts^^ ' groB^r ' " 'hiteroOcconttuicd^^ 


■s. 
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‘‘^^Thb Mahommedaks of India," A leclnjie 
tile “ London Association, in Aid of Social Progreiw 
Syed Ameer All, M.A, LLB., M.K.AS., Student of the. 
Temple.— A brief account of this veiy able lecture h& iali<a43f'> 
appeared in this Journal fyre woxdd, however, strongly r^ni-': 
mend a careful perusal pf it, in its complete fonn. We ^ 
much less adfc[uainted with the Mahommedans of India thsm 
with the Hfudus, and are consec[uently liable to fall into 
errors which may unconsciously to ouiselveB wound the fwl- 
ings of our Mahommedan fellow-subjects. “ I eaniesfcly 
pray you,” says^ the lecturer, " to deal With us more justly andt 
fairly for the^ future; you can hardly imagine tlte i^in one 
reckless word spoken by Englishmen causes to that mass 
loyal men, whose staunch faithfulness has stood the test ed 
more than a hundred years, nnd difSculties of no ordmaigr 
naagnitude.” With respect to the posillon of wo^en among 
the hlhhommedans, Mr. Ali tells us that the ideas usually ^ 
received respecting their seclusion and depressed conditid^ 
are perfectly incorrect. 

■ '^ ‘ WdSnen,” he saysy *^ among - the Mahemmedanf ;V'p<p| w >a B: ■■ : 
ih^';;^une'' piivileges '.and.' .rights M m'mt;;’!;'th^'iili :’^:'5 
-■''iSiW'llff * bevertuxe'’’ 'and. .'fmeigfflr ’ amoaag tlwm|.|'.mari|a^ijg!^» 
;.iho i^^;^;;ii^e..'Bmn:''ivhi(di it Aoes'not..gi^e 

.am^^^;. And.cohse^^ 9-':ihd^shia|e> 




the ..wcwhaii:;^;;^^^ 
llBe ^ie -mwiiaa is 


■ ^ and loYe. A deed up by a ^tuJ^ 

. 

Upper India and Behar, and among the 


Mahommedans in Bengali men scarcely erer mtey^ w 
twenty, women never under fifteen or sixteen. But very o&en 
men are beyond thirty and women above twenty before they 
think of marriage. Among the Bengalli Mahommedans early 
marriages are rather frequent, in imitation of the Bengal 
Hindus.” 


^ « ■ .#.« ■*. . C .' e ■ ' ♦,.. 

** I!he education of women is as obligatory upon Mahomme- 
da that of men. And hence it is that from the time of 
, Itaria Begum, the second Afighan King of Belhi, down to her 
;;i^|piie' Highness, Nawab Secundra Begum, of Bhopal, and her noble 
ahd gifted daiighter, there has been no lack of ladies of talent 
and acjquirements.* 

llhe maohineiy of female education among us is interesting 
in more respects than one. Among the betterfdasses, it is 
customary to have one or two Atoos, or governesses, in the house. 

These yl^oofi are invariably wellrbom, belonging to old 
decayed fimoilies, and obliged by circumstances to procure a live- 
\ by priva^te teacching. They are, as a 

gi^eral rui|f good Arabic and Peman scholars. They not Only 
teach thp dn^ the house, but dispense instruction to the 

girls of the neighbourhood grati^^ and with the free perinisrion 
of &e;Buet^s. In Upper India, the course of study indudea 
Idghier^^^^^ of learning than in Behor and Upper Beugidl 
m informed, the la^ often going ae 

pj^fitless work on jurisprudence. , But tS^e general 
Persian /Includes histo^^ poetiiyi some eihiicial 
/^heati^ imd a in 

^ greion^ and 

/ of wai one M loost 

India, the dabghter of Sbah Jahin 



■.lri|xbl(4'.e£;4t ,;■■ ;■'■ ■^'■■■, 'v',: 

:;|K»s{r 

' . f^:Se!n|))ig^''’fmbzpid^i '4Bd;0<3tOT 
pOD^^d nesesssTj aiooojajdisbments td a ladj’ii 
antoog i^ttp]^ dassea tbe daiigl^is 8re,jirithii^ 
anpil->iiax|glii in Here, agi^n, the girla itf 

liWidibotirs teceire the benefit of that (diaxii^ ^Moh 3^b|iin j]^^ 
eatee among its profeesors, and learn as nvudi of sewings a^ 
needleworh as the cares of a poor household -vrould alloiirv 
“ In Upper India and in some parte of Behar, musjn: 
alelo singing are often taught; but these are not oonddeSred ao , 
req[uisite as ladiea* aooomplashments as m Europe. . 
however, fbr these ennobling arts is spreading rapidly aanong the 
Hahommedsns. 

Another^eoessary point in a lady’s odocation is the Super- 
intendence of the Idtolieii. Tou will recall to nund the story ei^ 
tbs oremn tarts in the * Arabian Nights;’ the £air 
descendants of those Arab ladies hare not allowed the art d? 
cookery to deteriorate.” 

English education, Mr. Ali tells ns, has, with but few 
exceptions, made no way among Ms countjywomen. Ihey 
have hot felt the want of it, and, ther^ore, do not desire ^o 
obtain it. But the social intercourse with Ei^Hsh ladies 
epjoyed by Mahommedan gentlemen who visit Qgr country 
makes him and others desiro that their ladi^ should acquire 
“ some of the language and literature of the^est,” He also 
Wishes that English ladies should vMt Mahommeda,n ladies., 
■m a 'fiiendly easy ' manner 

he says, “ alwMch English, hfehtahhh^P^ 
'.'aud''^^duIadies;.cQi^^ jtheet. and ^cx(h^ge^'l^ehd^,^^^^ 

but would romoye t^ hace-pregudio^ wbidi 

/'fit^'SgDtpHtahp Mussu ln ia av f 





proauotd ii^ 

';^lf^[:^:. 4^9' iSmem ,oi Bimplid%,':'Ci^ii(^^ 
ii^f;la^9 _€ra meetings not altog^er'tei^bttB and defdii ^ 


' <^ Tlmn^ there is no diffioQ% in Englisli ladies 
jj^ommedan ladies, except sach ae exists on their own part, at 
they will find it decide^y difficult to persuade our Isdiesjbol 
i^t thein. But better knowledge of each other wodld make them 
sure tiiat they will be secure from offinsiTe intniiuoits durmg 
thi^oalls. 

“ 3h this way, English ladies would do incalculable good, ffie 
J^sneficisd effects of vhich will not remain oonffned to one class ; 
,|t:Widl graduHy make its way from the upper to the lower strata, 

B hole mass of society will be yiviffied with new Hfe.” 

are doubtless many English ladies i& India who 
adly show inendly courtesy to Mr. Ali’s counl^- 
wt he appears to forget that there is ai\ insuperahle 
; to that ideas which would be so 

^^iraMe,r— the want of a oommon laugimge among ladies of 
iKUies.^ Hindustani is notv ^ ^ often infagiued, a 
India, and if it were, yei^few English ladioB 
isuffiei^^ toexpress fheSi ideas m it readdy. 

IS^^ce, if such visits were praCticape^ they woiild fial iu their 


is;Blsh;de®dred;b^;:M|v;^;^-^ 
^Iptpicroahdli^ne who;' y 

;^si|^|Si|d;;iatitvoh\the" of 'non-int^er^t^4; 

and .’aodisi/'4t^nm - {^pcB^lyi3p^|ttMp< 

: tho' 








';i3^ : 

Xliis Is a:p6st ilsani^ ^ 

jail to jbis intTOsting to all who iienre to i» 
with tha histoiy and present cmditipit of 
Ladia. We extract one passage, which throws light 
■pbmts in :the. social custonis of India. ■■■; : 

/^‘Althbagh hygiene, or ihepraa^les of Saaitotion^ hn^ ee^:) 
^ late oome to be understood by toe inediofd proftoaijcm;.^ 
&l^e TooaTed toe attention it so woitolly deserves, it has lOo^ 
been advocated in the Hmd|i^systeni. To waid^oS an attat^ # 
a disease seems more oonservatiTe in its pxineijdes than to e3&>: |; 
gcdto. a flame when toe conflagration is at its h^ght. 
what Icnowledgel^ sanitation the Sindus profesised, toey; 
mixed up fhsir religious rites, and they enforced toe ol 
of them wito^dpeats of penance. There cannot possihly li 
Jectured a more salutary injunction to toe nstives 
India than daily ablution of the body in a running stream ; add 
do we not obsmTo toe same as consisting of a poison of tbiS 
daily work <d a Bindu forming toe prelimmary of his divtoe 
worship ? To seemre toe object in view, toe Tmtnrn nf tb n flbiliijiii " 
i^ve been sanotifled, and it is said that immersion <d tos bo^ to 
toe holy washes kway toe acomnnlated sins, so tost toe 
bo^7^^ B^^tiOn> If not toe desire of cieamin6ss^, may todc^ 
snpetotilaous. to^ to ^7 toe benefit of a Itoto^ 

: '.tofto tod;ftohi^h dietaries, of a ' 

the o^ toud to toe ffltoy habits of the latter |{nbnal M^ i^ Ittotg 
I various paramrio diseatos toatitotomt oieatto, ; 
r to theg^t utility fmmer in : do]itest^;|^^^ 

to toa tillage of too ground, and afibrdin^ toA 

atodniitohhliii' ° 




;'.:f iin^e^;-;' :'^';';eii^; iiiiagi%iQ..«|ti^. ;ed^.^pt6ili;'f^;4i^|^^^ 

oa'''’&9'!,6un.;^« a^.fr^jvri&wd 

of afharwisO' iwtiihwnft^WA B : 

tiie BanitQiy arrangesteoi <^,a miaye iRelc'>o<Ha b<h 
^ ftmdameiiital priiudiples of (md ooasfi* 

id^ thd afoaditions which isaroly ^wart the aadar^ ptooi^ of 
Toeoveiy. If you ate to put beffiare a Huidu the altetnaUre of 
^aoa or pnte air, he wiU denounce them both as cce^ng^^ i^^ 
tibe same category. You otm haj^y conceire a worse hot bed tt£ 
diseases than the tainted atmosphere of a Hindu’s siii^-room, 
irith every chink or hole scrupulously blocked, and the doors and 
windows kept constantly fast ; and although the custom is gradu* 
^y being abandoned, yet you often observe many a grand* 
motheTi doting on her customs of foqd old times, defying the in* 
jtmcfiohs of physicians for fear of letting in an evil spirit to visit 
her darling along with the wind. But the lumragemeut of 
wmneu after confinement in India forms the finisl^g stroke of 
absurdities and ignorance. The mind revolts to drfell on such a 
tragic scene, which displays nothing more than brutal heartless* 
ness and want of sympathy of men towards their opposite sex. 
At a time when the molent struggles of nature reduce the 
strength to the lowest ebb, when the storms of^the pains of 
labour threaten to upset the feeble bark of homanify, when the 
!a)ntinued agony longs for a cheering and consoling wmd from 
those that are near and dear unto her heai't, at the critical 
jaoment when life seems to waver between the present , world 
and etemi^ imagine the condition of the mother and her stale 
^mind when, put out in n wretched apartinent in one comer of 
the house which is looked upon as profane and impms, sim is 
doomed to ftess h^ days absolutely iu the company of mi iguo* 
rant midtrifS fiiir » fortnight, hefinre die is considered accessible 
to tim ocmipany of hw Cut &om sociefy,.. ami e^ 

it is a mattm of suiprise,h<W :JSh^ 
:nimthers do imt auccumb to oyer'Oxhanditm''Snd 
.dehfy< T have put’ this fact ; in a pmminent light m 
^^’f^ltaestdeiBiie .to::hBye';ithis 'mischievous 'liy8|em''mBdice^;.^^ 
'j^»^^^y^;;.lcKdE^:l^,^t|le.•day;.:;^^^ thev.spmd.;.pf '’^eiiumhci]^ / - 





" w tiiAK d^ierr^ fii@ ftttw tKoiighiilil,' ■ 

and she has done good service hy catefoUy 

yTTAti^nff inaterial ‘which may enable those i intepsiad ilii 

vmtchihg an important mo’vemmt to form' some 

h^ory and present position. We trast that /file 

before the Indian Le^slature will prove a satisfaiHaiy. sol^^ 

of the difficulty. Mr. Stephen’s speech on the mtrcd 

of the Bill was a most effective recognition of the 

the Indhin Grovenmient ewes to broad tolmntion, and a most 

vigorous cmjpciation of the i%hts which pertain to free 

thought in its highest sense. We subjoin one extrad: ;— 


“It appears to me (he says) impossible to draw any line 
between the Brahmo marriages and the suurruigee of natiiin 
Obinstiaiu before the year 1851. I cannot belieto that Hindus 
who deserted Hinduism and adopted Christianity thenupea: 
ac^ired a right to marry in a manner foreign to Hindu noriona^ 
whereas Hindus, who d^erted Hinduism and did not adb]^ 
bhristianity thereupon cams under a disability b£ oontoacting 
marriage on any terms whatever. The only possihle itoy of justi* 
fying jUoh an opinion would he by making in some or other 
the assertion— whiih no doubt a great many pe<mfo would llk^^^ 
make— ' Christuuiity is tru^ and every other is false. Thffice* ; 

fore^ if a man . become a Christian, he shaU be fayoored in ey^y 
possible way. If he co^^tinues to be a Hindu or a M^am a atwh W 
he sh^r be left alone. If he becomes an infid^ or sets u|^|i|^^ 
rehgibx foi’^ lumsel^ he shall/ be afflicted by every somhf ^ 
wildch tim law ean impose.’ To express 

no right to legislati^ mid the com^^ h^ 
rigbtto dtoid^^^ tiie prindple that any sy^m 
ordM^^ef w^tever is true 



4^^ to all; kdep^ently i)f 

^ offinas the of natiye (%tii^aiiL 

mnst either adnut the ralid^ 
l^a ixioBt affirm^ th^^ 

Chrietianit; oconpiee^ a pe<mliar mi domuumt position ; that 
it several castor within t^^ pale of any oi^ of 

which are to be found law and di^ rights while for those are 
outside of them all, no dyil rights are possible. This is a podtibn 
in which, as it seems to me, no Christian can wish to see his 
religion placed. It would make it a party to a oonspixacy to per- 
secute between four or five dominant creeds, each denying the 
truth of all the rest, but all combining against those who d^y the 
truth of them alL” 

XiordMayo, in replying to the proposed relegation of the Bill 
to ths limbo of local discussion, took occasion to state in the most 
im the course his Government intends to take in 

the matter. He said : ** On the part of Qovenunent I must say 
that we are detenxuned to cany out this principle*m this matter, 
and that we intend to relieve this or any other sect of our fellow- 
subjects from the manifest disability under which they labour. 
Other religious sects in India have been similarly relieved, and, no 
matter what reasons are brought to the cbntraiy^cl am prepared 
here to say that this Government will never consent to continue a 
state of the law which has the effect of imposing a severe disability 
upon a portion of our fellow-subjects, going possibly to the extent 
of making their wives concubines, their cblldren bastards, and 
rendering the devolution of their property insecure. Therefor^ aa 
£sw as the principle is concerned, I may state the firm dete^ 
luination of the Government to enforce it in this matter.” 






ENGiaSa INTELUGISN^R 



BbistoIi. 


A ladies’ sewing; pai^y in connection vritli tlie : Bristol 
Bmnch of this Association has ton organised at Clifton ; it. 
meets monthly at the honses of its tocmbem, isroxk m 
prepared as presents to Hindu ladies, and inforpaaGon is copt-r 
municated respecting the piSgtess of femsde edu<»^tion in 
conntoy. Four meetings have taken place, wMch appear to ; 
have afforded ilinch pleasure. * 

A box is in^prepaxation to be tout to Madras to the care 
of the Lady Superintendent of the Govenonent Female 
Konnal School Contributions are requested, trhich may be 
forwarded to Miss Carpenter, Bed Lodge House, Bristol 

London. 

We are nappy to announce that at the recent competitive 
examination for the Indian medical service the foUonring 
gentlemen, Drs. Gopal Chunder Boy, d. B. ZccMrii, Rusio 
Lali-Butt, G. B. Daplitary, and Banka Behan Gupta, passed, 
|nd will soon proceed to Ketley for the completion of 
prof^onal stadies for the mffitary department, befom ptot 
ceeding to active dntiy in India. 

INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


In Ihioea existo a toitofol band iff Biidimoe ptoitioaRy' 
to Ito wtntld 

• .ptoneam.iff ';toe''eai^>^,1irhto;.ha^ -- 



'NATiomi. 


tfy Ui&ir cim^iu^ ft 

riay<y iuc 

0mMed by ooBaaoaal voc^eratiwM ftt pobHeiyawnbliei^ll 
^|dye e&dearoury as fax as It ;]b^y 

fn the matter of lepiiiiia^mi q£ eii^ the and the 
t^haest eelential duty enjoined hy> the eatbolicby of tbe reUgiy 
iod yet the most trymg one, t^y hare tahen the initiatiye by 
iiiwxisrportttmg in th^ body aftd associating in their mess a 
^^parsoh who tras a Mahommedan parental ties. In the matter 
female regeneration, they hiave demonstrated its necessity in 
I piMh of reform by publidy praying with their life-mates in 
t fikMise of Ood and inaugurating at Dacca a self-acting school 
> insbtyioii. In the most noble work of mission, they 
exMbited their love and unfeigned sympathy for the 
. mass of brethren in the country by going out at their 
0^ expense, when the annual recurrence of vacation relaxed 
frmu the meaner pursuits of life, to diffuse the blessings of 
this kind Father’s special gift among his children in the villages, 
l^^lsUraoliag their hearts to the beatific chorus of the shanJceertan. 
,^^|b^sKem^aiy has bemi the noiseless career of the few fiiith- 
^|M|lji>aoca. It behoves others always to lend ^them a helping 
i iadisa Jgftror, Jmi. 2nd 1872. 






to the Association, ahlfcommumcatic^ for 
ehould be sent to the Secretary, Gaunter, 
Bristol. - . / 





or Tcm , 





It can scarcely be eaid that there is such a thing as 
opinion ctf Europe—nor yet of India ^^fet tliere/fe 
opinion in Europe, and also in India. 

J uno Sir Bartle Frere made an address at the Society of 
to enforce th$ importance of collecting the opinious prevalestth 
in each parl^ of India eoucerniug {Hihlic measures, and . to 
suggest an organization for the purpose. That he did^^fe 
speak in vain may be inferred from a short paragraph 
recently appeared as news of the day. On a di^us8ioi^||B||ra 
Society of IjHa the opinion found approval, that vraHBP 
some popular represeutation in the government we cannot 
retain our Indian empire. 

In 1348 and the following years France astonished Euro^ 
by two revolutions. First, the Orleans dynasty; was oyer-. 
tbroMii, as the penalty of n<^ecting the public ^ojiiai^ of- 
Idle great cities that an enlaTgement in the basis Of the 
legblative assembly was needed. Next, tiie EepUblmai 
pora^OiH^blisIied by the successful revolutioiiists was 
absorbed into the pCTsonai rule of the nominal 
'-Priiipe Louis Napoleon ; wlto, when his pla]^^i|||fl^^| 
viol^tly usurped a despotism, and disphcs|Hi|^P||HpB 
,yby: overwhelming military force;;’ 

^ ‘.t^teUist ■ '.ministers, ■ .<^mmenth^, . oh'i;";the'‘ rnsto^i|j|^;j-'^i^;ji^? 
^wirkod: ,It,, ..has. ';oome .■abottt.--thiough>:oUr- "fo^ttih^-lliC’' 

'is to-- 'ludiBn:;viHsym.'’'':;ife; 




;. i^tiniios, I^pbiostoE^ 

Jitetc^e,^^^^^^ Geoi^ Clerk of ^ Sutke;]|p4>^^ 


%di^ I Ski^ OutrkDi, ^wards^ aad Cbadi^ 
r^ Although he is no ipnger ip lirdm 

oMoial ^ #titee upier restraints which officiahsm induces ; 


heaee his complaint of the " cynical tone ” in which " h® is 
stm^r to say^^h^ is frequently asked ” what is the use of caring 
ISi^.'imhMc; opinion Ipdia, must be interpreted wery enm> 
gqtietdll:. ^Wo ' will remembpr how in 1857 and 1868 the 
.lasdiog articles of inflimntial newspapers tried, to persuade 
England that the natives of India act without motive ; that 
it is ^ impossihle to interpret as to predict their acts ; that 
It is ridiculous to ascribe to them patriotism and to hnd in it 
any excuse for their siding witli the great Idjc^ul, or any 
r^on why^^^ be acknowledged as belligerents when 

‘hsUigerents they Were. The same influences srill exish and 
ease secr^y jpoweiful. They will bring ruin on our emphe 
todess opposite councils prevail in the Queen's Gahinet. 

;! ih 1,870 the Napoleon, yielding tP ihe ; 

eeuns^ of ministers and generals, forced a war upon Gmtosmy 
Just hk-^ whe%, if he had followed riie wishek of ; 


WQ!»dd- Itaye nsm^ed in ^ace. cHo 
i Jhs' yhdentf d^Ust of thht population Gamh®^ 
i^'^uhlkanS' ’persevered .in war -.tiu)' resentment -of - 

^the toph|dlb8n.:'CQinpnfiwlk, -.a^ 



i PUJIlJC OMNlOW IS , INDIA. 


' 'iCfenfflt^;'. ito:--iDteodnc6^:.»o^^ 

' t^slm vi^d M a&|b^ ^accoimlaBg' ' to^i^ -poillipCiiil^^ 
/«^^-4>$(^i^}iiag Hjtcd'i'budg^ axid^:a' 
/eghstear-and'^ito'/deUver -the 
extenial meddling^^w the tendehey of 

d(^rttnent</U een4reUization ^ foster.” The ,, 

ehoold he “ recognized and receive a status in Qiu^ 
tiative maclBnery. They should he elective hodies/ as^ ;^ 
hearly are now. T^e District CJouncil would be char^ ;^h 
the care of roads, repaii* of pubUc buildings, niaant^aaiGe /^ 
of schools and police, with other duties. Sir Darii^ wexdd 
entrust the funds for these matters unreservedly to them, but 
he would al|o consult them on que^ions affecrii^ the district, 
as to which they could not be allowed to tahe the initiative. 
Besides measures of general legislation, he names aspecially 
all re-settlement of land or revision of other sources of 


revenue. In the District Council he would place not only 
the members elected by the Tillage Councils, in numbers 
pioportioned to the magnitude of the yilh^ but also the 
smi^er landed proprietors. The ordinary sessions of the 
District Council should be annual, hut for special piii^ses 
specitd meetings might be summoned. The president should . 
he bound to see that their proceedings were recorded, and a 
feopy fcanvaoded to superior authoriiy. The larger munici* 
paries, excluding cities of the first class, would take rank 
■as,,i^trict3.-,'.- ,, f ■ ■' - 


. ,^gai|t, the District Co^ should elect representatives 
'tb;0e Piby^ them would siVbe^es the 

m * chiefs,” ^ 

’;.^i|ie(^l|roih;::j&e ; wp^-^edaicUti^^ 





-an^^geog^pMca^^jai^^ 

■ .;^|>p^Ht (to apeak of 

fe);^ni three to five milli^ of " 

r ll|^iii(&l i^ounc^^ Sir Ba,ii^e, ^ I v?otild eonati# 

appoi'tio&mmt of aE imperiad^: ^ 

< ; and I vroidd adopt no gr^t ffi 

. l^e maases of the people until it had he^^ thdroughljr 

discussed in these assemblies. To them 1 would also entrii^ 


.fe ^eottOn . of a limited number of representiveiS to 1^ 
smii|ij|j||i|l to the XpeaZ Legislative Cbunci/, where their fUhef 
tlons .Would be like those of the other members, not meisly 
e^msidfa^ or suggestive, but legislative.” « 

, Sir Bartle adds what is> to us, the very; inteftstang infor- 
}aation,'that the Government “after very full experience of 
Idle tmworlmble nat^^ the centralized pdlicy " which we 
have Mthmto attempted, is adopting a policy of ” What is 
oalTiB il dRfmotralizfttion ” ; i.e., recognizing the '^c^ity of 
li^lieci^^ of India. In this higldy impprta)|m 

and novel eiderprize he believes that such l^yincial Ck)i^^ 
as he describes would give critical aid. 

: : To the ;^rnM objections against representativdf^mstitu- 
ticmSvdrawn^^^^^f^ the recent histo^ of some of the Englmh 
he mplies that “representative governmmit tbo i^ 


putting into the hands of the muiti^e 
||ie xeeapf of goveniing the propeiAy which they; ,4o;^^s^ 



Wad the iht^ligence whith they 


i” namely, , w it " lejnesents 
desddptimi does not apply to tibie 
^believes: t^iey:Wpidd^ be: -m; 

imtaidye 'and eminemdy .ge^is. and 



; : wmiio i|[ 






js ^us b^i of maby’,; Mb asay^ 

Vc^biitaiy ''aooietib3!^':::Wb-|i:aq^|^ ^ 
tcbder our liaiid a $Mall tt*act printed In Xbdia 
^ta.bli|ftment of a poliMcal society in PooHai' to l 

persons may have admission who “ hold povbis l 
fibm any class of the community,” i.e., who 
castes, or professions. The object of the socie^ is to 
ali hills of regulations and acts published in. the 
6ha9rfi?ef*and " aU other matters connected mth the pul^ 
Wetd.” The rules of the society ; am ^wn tip 
exactness and punctiliousness. 

We trust that the proposals of so expetiemced and distiii* 
guished a than as Sir Bartle Frere, who has so Mridely 
possessed the confidence of our Indian fellOMr-snbject3, y^ 
receive the most respectful and close consideration. 
t^o see India through the mists of a distant hbrixon*":^^; 
seems that Irngland hais much benefit to impart to tdiat’^reab 
cotmtry in the matter of broad politieal principles J but 
in the details oftadministration we are helplesdy depend*^ 
on natives. A needy police Mrields the vast povmt of <mt 
Executive, and youthful foreigners on the judgn»|p.b-s^t have 
to decide at once the facts and the law. If, in apjfiroahMng 
the high duties which under Divine Providence have faS^ , 
to us (for neither the English nation nor the Hon. East InfiS| i < 
Copipany ever planndll couqu^^^ we icsolve that we 
govern t^a. for the bCneht and honour of India,:!! 
that it ifome, way by which we shall 

to foyalty, and make our union a source bf foutasd 
^aidihiatiial wblfarev-'' Into suth:' a'v 'cflaute' 


ihO.;' 









PUBLIC EDUCATiOlf 


/Ju iliigJS’oveniber of tliis Jonra^ sa brief slcetch was givSiai 
1 of femalp education in three chief BiastdcofilW; 
vc^;|^ Out readers are probably not aware how, cpmpleiie 
tt system af general education has been eH^ll^hOd by the 
British Ciovenunent in that countiy, and we shall, 
t ^i^ aoiue account of it derived from the li^t aJccoisit 
raiijeivi^ from the Director of Public Education in the Madias 
BreBi^teney, E, B. Powell, Esq., C.S.I It will be satisfactory to 
observe not only the increased demand for education, but sfidi 
more ihe increase of voluntary effort to obtain it. 
Goteriunent not Only itself establishes schools wherever an 
apparent heed for them exists, hut gives liberal grants to fill 
i^titbiished % voluntary effort, wliether Hindh ^hoola or 
iS^onary Schools. Formerly these-were aidedbya payn^t 
: a proportion of the salaries pf tea4ier8;*at present pifty- 

IS^ts by results is being substituted with much sudcess, 
lfe. Powtil ||iveB the following general sfahement ^ , 

<*Oh .tIie 3ist March. .18Sd, the total number of eolleget fusd 
sehocli eonhwted with the EduoatioBal Department Wu 
Wih anat^dahce of d6i982 pupils ; and, on the 31st of 

iastitatioiu^ aM;i|j||^t J by lOS,^ SchOlaiti 

-■;;71^';aid:..that"i^"pn^ by'd8,47^vj ''The::«dvaneeib?^^ 

:^.;^::|ti;yaW:;Stii0ols,.:a3td'.mtiDly.^ of . them^rntriretiE^ni^ ; 
n^^§pitif;0^t;$2ratem I' t^vemmeiili^ 

humber of aided- tihOtisi' TOthi^jiihi^ ■ 

: Aci^'- has: 











for ifae yw. 8(^o^ s^ ' 

;;"’:';!XJte' ’:lep'aio e^nc^ipn"'^':' 

ohi^O^ dnei in this Pjnsidenigr to^ Maasiona 
of girls who study English :— 

** On thp Sist Mareli, 1870, the total ninnhor of ^ 

Otmhobted- 'irith tbo departinent was 9,421, wfaile-^ ; 

^099 'at tl» close of the year 188849. Of the 9,421 
sTetoin iSd girls' icliools, incdadiog oikty ia the 
Eetnalelfi^nlng Institntion at Fakaicottah ; 1,978 
miand schools^ otiher than ordinary village achoiidS:7 an!|; 8M ^ 
'Under laatruotion in village scbook . Englifii was 
2,892, TaihU by 0,236, Telnga by 1,289, Midayalhm hy^ 
Oanarese by^240, and Tolu by 97 gU'ls. Ainong ilu» dlstrii^ 
Madras takes the lead with 3,440 girls ) Tinnereny cokes ni^^^ 
with 2,317 ; Malabar shows 1,095) Tarijore, 8.89 ) llellori^ 318:1 
and the others afford descending nu.tnbffl'B till, omitldng Qanji^ 
f<k which no girl is letamed as under instrnotion, . the 
distnet 8tand& at the bottom of the scale with, ^hte^ 
may be rcanarked that 251 of the sebook attended by ^gwk ^ 
aitied dnder the ordinary Salary Grant Bales ) 221 Woflm i&di^ 
the Skshlts’ i^stem ) and 89 received no aid. It k sa^ffaettny td 
find that, in several oasei^ the higher rates of grants allowed Ihv 
under the system of payment for remits are inj|ming villaga 
Buktwa to secure the attendance of girls at thek adhook. Ho 
donl^ in most instances eatnmely little iustmetum k received by 
: the idrk ) bnt the circumstance AboWs that the prejiidioe agsir#' 
jbmak i^Qcation is bed|||[ geadnidly overcome in the lower rn^ :' 
of idm'Mttda i»tn& is ondonbtedly losing 



year^'24;'Bec:Ul!i^:':; 

ito-' ' 








.were; ;^d^'^jaian^ : ;; 
||||e^iii^&<*ne.rbi^eidaiie^,J^ 

: twa€^ §j^e ecluK^istresses. 

it Bowers, Inspect^ bt^^ltiod^^ 




( &fe iSiibwiiig very interestiug aeobiint of 
education under the 
ifBuence :— 



** ^n ^K diyision besides b fe WJQirIs^ SohooK not under 
t||n, msdnUined here and there hj missiotutry agents alhtost 
eadueiTely for children of the lowest classes, tfaereare five soboohi ; 
W ^e education of respectable Hindu or Mahommedan feiiutlesi 
!that at Tisiani^^ is supported a| the solo expense of i^e 
Mahaiujt^ of Tinanagra and is attended solely by Brahndn 
. Mid JQhatriya girls, who, are boarded at the Maharajah’s expense. 

class prevent freedom c^%eoess to the' 
sl^poh ’ The Deputy Inspector, at the invitation of ttf^ hlahar^a^' 
r jiM; visited th^ school once or twice. It is conducted by theaisten 
of ^nt JOtoph’s Convent. The monthly expenditure, I beliey^ 
is httie under rupees 1,00 The two schools at Yisagapatun iws 
r^iutiiioed by the wife of O D Harasinga Bqw Ga,rn, a weaUhy 
jsn^grii^cr. m tThe Gurls’ Sobool I have visited two mr 

the Adult School, being intended exclusively for ' 
apa cloMd to all male visitora In the girls* sehbdi 

is SM avei^^ attendance of from lOO to 120 daily. Six; 

^ ; class are able to read the Euglish primet) 

; iDdugu third nook, to write pretty well from dictatic^ and to ytork. 
n^y sums in the aniple rules, besides knowing a litUe elemenipy 
: ge^^ taught jdain and fancy Beedie*wof)k! 

The eohiue is the same for the raairkd woihen. I have ee^ 

: ;iqMsdmih»':of 'tWr seen" 
tooa^t both very gtod. The daily att^^ in the h^tto^ 

is/to)fi;«a:^u to twenty.^ The educMion in (fh(^ 
b;'h^da:;'of;^t^ Bntnau''(^hoUh'l|i^bh|':a^ 

^|^|a^.,.;M'uoahi,:;tp.' whom 'great': 'M: 

been 

' n.'toleiably^ ' 










.:f^pti<Hii''/.'JM' tlw’ti^e.of m; visit:; ij|;b||ul'.;jlii!r^^ 

vrllbIB^^.£n^l^;; ^e-: .highest d^.;.<»Mld.tei»d:.t4«l,.,^^^ 

'bot^. ihievr'ijte ^ mtdtipltcation.^'uhles,^:i^^. 
.Tb$’.|;irb:;ai;8;^i^bVtstight':;n^edle-«<ork by :fta. 

IQie B^shtnsraity school is supported bf the 
iibhlitsjiih of Yiziani^rami at a mcmthly /Oji^pcaisd:^ ^ 

nipeea 250, with rupees 500 annually to he kid outlh tii^.|(^^ 
of cloths the Bchoknk At my vidt to thk achb^ :ia' ^ 
kst^; I thought that oonsideeable improvement had takas 
the sehooL The gprk seeumd to take intm'est, in th^,;||li^^ 
many showed dtarpness, and there was mndr kss awkidmd 8%> 
ness. The attendance also was better, and the kdtoid ih j^^ 
order. I fottid 110 present out of a roll number 120/: 
highest class oSnaiated of sixteen girls, who read the Telugh soeoind ' 
bocdc and Kitisangraham, wrote fairly fom dibtaiabD, wd had h 
few notions about the geography of Hindustan. In the schod; 
were altc^ther five teachers, besides a writiog master i^d two : 
Blast Indian mistresses to teaeb sewing; The Maharajah also 
maintains a dresser to attend girk when any of them fdl skk, ' 
The s^ool building is In an inconvenient part; of the town, but k" 
well Bupplkd with ’maps and school fnmitura 1 estimate that v 
tiwre are altogetiber nearly 400 Hindu females caste being; tauj^ 
in all these aokmk daily ; the great minority, cf cours^bdng v^ 
yoBag :(hildtaa, lewniug the alphabet.” 


ihto ^eso achopk, aad ind universally in ^dk fe® 
lo^mr otoes; w<ndd be 

t^. Henry ijertliayj 1^., 

{bUbjira^ ir-^‘ For: Jfea^ tO 










i '|yti 'al^i| 'to '3 

|j^;p{iit|' tliel ’iirQi^;;ito(M toi»u3taii^'|i’j^^ 

tot«£|igence is li> 

result be attained. ' Tjbe method I 

|iiiyhefBto'^:he'.the, most suoces^l/is; 'tl^, whi^::e^idatov^l^^ 
1^ object-lessoir* ttoelting-^estioniag tbe mmlp^/ 
with which the dild is faiiuliarl; aocpu^^ 

■ Wr^—rthe mding' of the wordsj describing the same things. 
With teacdiing of this bind from the ver^ bogiuning, it would! h*^ 
sm |mfi 0 ssibilitj that children in a 4th, a 3rd, or oven a 3nd hlaas 
^understand scarcely anything of what they had leami* 
eaolidng is not emy ; it is, in <act, more difficult than any 
yel'it is- required in our girls* schools if anything like }>ro<‘ 
.!gli^ iB tpj^^m^ ; mid, therefor^ it is that 1 differ entir^y in 
hiSP# thoM^^ managers who think on^^ariiers fit to 
ih|ito!^^e lower classes in girls* schools. There is a vast dif^tonce 
tidwton iomwing alphabet and being able to teacb it ; ahd 
ffiffinence is ign^orsd when, as is too often tbe case, a teacher in set! 
to teach it who has yery little further qualification for the srduons 
titiffi than snch an acqumtance.** 

The im^TOvement of the actual condition of fen^e educa- 
tipn, ia tiien, ! of the first importance. It is to he hoped that the 
<3kweiMMat Female Nomal School in Madias, ^ is under 

t|^ i^re of ijBJi accomplished and able lady superintendent, is! 
I^pnring tke way for a higher staudaid of female educatidn. 

much benefitted by i^e J^inpilliF^^ 
a^ord^ by, Lady Napier whose influence, as l^y of ti^ 
! Govixnor of the Presidency, has b^n reiy vtduable duidQg ^ 
fflx years of thOT residence at Madr^ ^e leaVito hta; 
associate with a superior girls’ schopl at!^anjoie ; mthrd lOO 
K^h caste girls, 12 of thmn Biahinihees, are 
arr,^^ who as la^ sr^iienntm^^ 

the 


tSBtmM‘'fC,bS''*V'Ci^iV YS' -' W':';'’ v!;'’ 



' ' ' ^ ac^^l: 'ltmiis^;;^''nnder ' ><^6 vertim 

tite 14tfr DeceiAbei^ &om 
^i&t^.3Sdm-':^^^ ■■■■^:y'^-'/^V- . ■:■■ -y 

Bcbotil of Art 0 ^ iinder tte ni^ of 

fiib^zv to wbom it owes its ongiual establi^m^l^ 

Diction during i^e whole pel io^ be repod^ed upon^ 

r^rd^^ as in some ineasure, the parent of serml 

the same naturo. It is divided into two depadment% tW aiit^^ 

and the industrial ; the former affords instruction^ k 

descriptions oi drawing, ia engraving on wood and 

etchings in pimting from blocks and from ^tes^ ^4 iu jdiokK 

gia]^ 7 ; in the industrkl department are ts^ught modeU^ tddisg 

oasts in plaster^ making terra cotta vases^ bricks^ fire-bricks^ and 

water-pipe^ and the mauulacture of moio delicate d^criptfons ol; 

pptteiy. Gar^tiy, joinery^ and bla6ksmith*8 Vork have also" 

en^^ed attention to some small extent. 

^ Beside the ordinary work of the school, the Snpenntendent 
tnui mdertaken various other duties, such as the coUebtion a^ 
mosminaUon of different mineral and vegetable produds/and the 
tal^g of photographs of interesting Bfindu temples and other 
buildings. Doctor Hunter has also lent assistance to nitlye iunnoes 
and dthers desirous of establishing schools of art, both by poiniitzg 
out Uie me^ should be adopted, and by sending (o the 

heV ft<dioo}8 young men traihed nndm him at Madras.' " 






REVIfWS^-; 


We have twice alluded to the epmpiehenmve le^JteW 
%ed Ameer Ali en the Mahommedens of Indies yet 

have left one side of his shhject tmtpnched. Ah lAdiim 
IfaBsnlmtei who speaks and writes English with fluency and 
etnfectness, who has a mind to grasp a large mid various fopic. 
Slid triU anxiahly enter into our sopial life, and argue Mih iis 
im matti^ of a new and welcome pheno- 

tariioh. We wish to hear Syed Ameer All's voice more than 
(^0% But because esteem liis in^Uigence end 

.immhlra^ becomes the more important to point out 
distinctly where he fails to convince us,— where we think he 
is carried on s current of illusion, and indulges aspiraticius 
which tend to bring back upon us the calamitiesjaf the past,— 
national misunderstandings, which issue in enmiUes and war. 

Among rude tribes of men mere difrerence of languc^ 
sufStces to make war seem their natural normal relation, and 
peace the exceptional state depending on come truce or treaty. 
Wo the old Greeks, even vhen the iu'^lect Of a few had 
leuehed a cu^^^ which we still admire, a foreigner was a 
barikirian, and a barbarian a natural enemy. Diversity of 
tOsgnnis srill a formidable obstacle to mutual esteem, and is 
hei^ten^ by diversity of rel%ion and of mannsau We 
eshhot a^ any people to give up their mother tem^^e ; bnt it 
is, tdl the World over, thought reasonable by governors to 
(^p^t the governed to leant the imperial language, llo 
liidi^ rise ctm the latter be admitted inW ^4^ 

'pui.mt' that equtdity vdflt . 

themselves' 'd^re I 




.M; 'ell: 4!^:|||«g^i^^| 

namw-iiimd^ Protestant^^^ m :; 

' .^|iiae:(C^;i'jQ0{ie8ai^; for ;8ec[ta^a^ ': ' 0:Qa!:iii|||^v| 

we -iBeaD. '' ,lfo: 8a3r8.^'j|t|ip4ilite 
.' mBsaa^aQ 'luis^li^ aibstaxaecl; .;fo^ ^ seQcUBg'-i^^^illp^ 
4^ habitations [i& to English public schools] 
ing foi him, they not only are expos^ iQ- 
dirno^h&e of pol^heistical yotiOis, but ato also 
succomb to the iiisinuating influences of the liyifl hhs^ ;: 
liio English Qo^mment in India, is most dgid in forlfldfli^. 
any de^te iSieology to be taught in tlH schools ; a!tobid|B|;ly^^ 
our little socilty makes the principle fundamental to its; bhn 
action towards India It is almost absurd for Islam,- tha 
superior creed, to dread the contact of Polytheism; eten'if it , 
coidd be imbued that Hindu youths had a proselyting 
spirit Such a claim of isolation bml<fo up a . wsH of ■^ut^iiadB' 
between religious, and hinders common nationi^ity*^^ 
not eflualiy object to sitting in a Coumsil or a Parlianmnt 
polytheists?, . , 

The Indian Government has, indeed, egualljR -with the • 
H(mae Goyemment in England, by their " grants in aid ” to 
-hluutajy sdiOols, incurred the displeasure of those who dtoe^: 
sectorianisni. In England it is in many quaders 
imhdemued, ms u covert endowh^ of sects wiUi the | 

»:imt ;So;-intend4l. ' It has.reimitol^P^^: 

■ It^lhefodeSire- to.mioouEage ■education. ;■_; . 

.:'i| ’''l^■■camBot;h^toob^ this inailtet;gBiy^?|^ 
|e..ei^^.-':-nmde'';%-.Oath.ol;fo%:,w|th;;.-^ 

':thoyedtK$sit^ 

,'Of"the;-protoedu4l''ih|s0i^ 









■ of 'ftfteeR. ;:i5fa»^; of ^ fStsM^ll^:^ 

|^^:?IJ^9i(a*is^' 'driven '-OBfe-' 

&e Toi'ldidi, Arabic, and Petmaft vlaBj g pia g w^i 
and logic in a^ 

;i|eiiiltaricted*to antbors who treat of Ma^ohiinedan hS^iy^, 1^ 
ihtibns, and laws ; to the phjsics ^of Kazwc)fflteb;^^t^ 
Ifdij^phy of Masa’oodee.” In consequence ^e 
Cliristian parents are almost eveiywhere vllhdmwn^^^^^ 
spools. Sadi isolation of mind prepares a future as mqnrnftd ! 
as the pasti in which, instead of that universal good will to 
Wlddi all good men aspire, theological wars shall again 


We need hardly* remind so accomplished a manas Syed 
Amedr Alii that in such unhappy collisions thjj^ who culti* 
yate backward and effete science have little reaiibn to ez^ct 
anccess, Modern war has its sinews in workshops, and in 
other development of mechanical and chemical art. But we 
at the matter from a less painful side. 
Three and four centuries back all Europe bad to go to school 
under Greek and Eopan mastera. No literature in the world 
oordd at that time compare to the Latin and the Greek. We 
were not deterred by its polytheisni, but made it the basis of 
our ordin^ culture in every region of Christendom. Some 
tJiflt riiis bad an evil side ; but certainly it had no 
tendency to make us polytheists. A literature has ^udualiy 
urisen in Europe,— e in Germany, France, {uid 

landj — far gnperior to the Greek and Homan dasrics; and 
how the i^ions which lie beyond Europe, have to 'Study 
; European Hterature, as we studied GreeTc and 

Curry fonvard the cultivation of the huhian lucu r IJo 
^e Thrk^ we should not dare to say what 
sdect by' pteferehce'i^'but;;t6' 
wtdUg%;h^)^;' 

- it 'Oug^. 
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their ladies ought to leam to talk English. '&s7 d«»iie 
soeisl mterootqse with our ladies ; who now, lit thejr tty to 
learn a native tongue, have to pick it up from their servants 
or fi»m other uneducated people ; aud are constanidy emhan’ 
msaed ly removal from one district of India to andEbec. ^ 

The wrongs committed by our Goverumeut iu spedsl 
instances upon funds destined for Mahommedan eduoatUm> 
have been to all Suglislunen, we think, a painful discovery. 
We have no defence for such conduct, and hope that fbll 
redress will be given; but no argument for Mussulman 
isolation of mind can justly be foimded upon our past mistakes 
or ii^jnstice. «. , 


"Why Whs Lokd Mayo Assassimatbd ?” tbe question 
considered, 1^ JAJits WltsON, Editor of the Indian Iktily 
News. London : llidgeway. Tliis is the titlo of a pamphlet 
which certainly should receive the serious consideration of 
our legislators. It deserves attentiou from the opportunities 
possessed by ^he writer both throrqjh tbo native press and by 
personal investigation of ascertaining the truth of bis state- 
ments. The quotations on the title juige suggest the drift 
of the pamphlet : — 

^<Lord Mayo’s four years’ administratioii has Ibund fewer 
hostile critics than almost any other Indian administration on 
record.” — Morning Post, February 18th, 1872. 

“ Last year the property was sold. This year will wires and 
children and themselves be sold ? Alas ! whose is the kin gd o m t 
To whom are we to make known oiu^ complaints 
&rtiniarUi Proiashkihi. ^ 

Sir 'William Muir, tbe lieutenant-Goremor of the North. 
Weatem IFrorjuioes, *may say without hesitation, that in the 
oosuse a long service in India, he has never witnessed any- 
thing approaching the discontent created by the Income-tax 
during two years.’ ” , 
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Me; Kahadeo Moreshwar Koote B. A*, Aoiing Uaad Master 
tlie PoMjjja High School, delivered a lecture on Saturday evening 
last in th6 MiBsion Institution, Aditwar Peit, on Atysiii Bation- 
Julian. From the fame of the lecturer and from the nature of the 
subject, we expected an interesting lectuie We are able to ea|> 
l^wever, that the lecture was far above all our expectations. It 
occupied an hour and a half, during the whole of which time tibe 
lecMeer, with a marvellous rapidity of thought and fluency of ex* 
piMion went over a wide field of knovv ledge, pi^oducing therefrom 
the richest stoi'cs of that which was most valuable and interesting 
as materials for reflection, and sustaining the unflagging attention 
imd inteiest of his bearers notwitl standing the intense heat of the 
hall The lecturer had nothiug wi Itten, but spoke out 
^Kie rich treasure of hi? undei standing ; and was eloquent tbrongh- 
out. He divided his subject into tbiee heads'": animal rationalism, 
intellectual rationalism, and spiritual rationalism. ^Te traced the 
history of the development and prevalence of these phAcs of rational* 
iaminnd ^ve abundant illustrations, drawn from the Bi^ Yed and 
other ancient tianscrit writings, of their characteristic distinctions 
and operations. Tho lecturer was most happy and instructive in 
his treatment of the first two heads of his subject-*- animal and 
iqi^llectual rationalism. We 8lc>nld havo prefened the single 
twm psychic, as comprehending all that was said under those two 
heads ; inasmuch as rationalism is confined to those who make the 
soYi^l their highest reference and who are therefore psychic men 
not having spiiit.’* The spirit, which is the highest and distinctive 
part of the tripartite being, man, is, in the psychic man, who alone 
is the rationalistic man, bo crushed down and subordinated to the 
k animal soul that it is in A>solute abeyance in all such men, and is 
as though it were not. It cannot^ therefore, but load to confusion 
to speak of spiritual mtion^ilism ; almost as much so, indeed, as to 
spec^ of fleshly rationalism ; for the spirit has as little to do with 
rationalism as the body. It is **tha psychic man not having 
spirit ” who is the rationalistic man. On the whole we have Apt 
listened to an abler lecture for many a day. It was surprising 
how the lecturer could go on for an hour and a half Fapidlf and 
nnflaggingly when the heat of the place was almost as suffocating 
as that offlb Black HoW’ 


Oalouttam. , I 
Indian mail brought neirsnfl 
eijee with his wi& 
near 




m 


Mimm iiTTEi^QM€» 


' An 8ddce88..;in 

Binddt ijctf AaaoicUtIptt in Aid 

India wa^ ddKteiiPd lakt uig^t, before a nninir^a 
tite leotnre tbeatre the Philosophical Hall, llie ejsiiii^ 
Sjred Afo^ Ali Khan, M.A., LL.D., and the saiye^ 
niedahi in India.”— 1i« Chairman (Mr. Wm. Petj^raen) 
that one object of that aasodation vaa to obtain antbmildb i^ii^ 
matfon larding the vast popnlation in Indu^ anrangst 
inovcmenta in &voar of sodal improvemoit had iMen gcunglcm;!^ 
some time past. These mofements extmded not 


— one^fth of the popolatum.of the Indian empire^ aiM it vitp 
shame that inhabitants of Kogland knesr so little of 
Mahommedan fMlpv>8abjecta In the lectnrer th^ nrere fotidiiaits 
in having a gentieman of position and cnltnre from 
knowledge and ezperimiee, was able to git» 
mation. This was the only object of aniogdi^ffrtr^ 
the lectnre^ and it was not to be ttndeintood fteat titsfr pr se d Boet 
indicated approval of all the views that be exjpi^^ 

Bev. J. E. Curpdhter remoiked thrt this was ^ first 1^^ 
nndcr the ans^ces of the Leeds branch, and brieflv dumited atten- 
lion to the objects the association had in vie#. What desired 
firet ofall was to create a public o|Hin6n in thia conntiy m fisvenr 
of impmving the social condition of India. &e beHeVw that this 
was the first time that a lineal descendant of the Frprdiet MidioaM 
had visited Leeds, and he might say that in the deitt^ 

Mayo, the Icotnier de{dorad, n<rt only the kes of a pereonal friend 
from ^wbom he had received mmdi kfrdnes^ hnt of a mler who by 
hit I^Mem in administration had reconciled to a great extent coh^ 
shown egtml justice to botii Mahomtuedbms: 
' Ameer All Khan hq^ his address 
S| Mi grad misapMMMn pMtBed ‘fr 
M West^r^ the Mubrnmcdshl, after 

I pliyig ^lliNisl^BpsMly's^^ 







;^*fi^^:iio mp ;|ii|^9i!stood ioleiilsf;; 

;; |^iia4v 'M .'aava^'-'bo^Fer '^ntti!:i<:Ckw^nni'6Bt,;,^''’^ 

|)C(dV of culpable n^lience, bl|^v^ 

i Itad stnu^ d<»wQ tlio bhlbrihat 

i^t her in lB^4.~SeTe|wl qiieetioaa pnt toihl^ 
itrtiaia, Idr. Franck, and otlier g^tlemen 1^ 

B Vo^ of thanks was passed to the kctucer, on tj^ mbtkn (if Mr; 
O^rjgo Thompson, seconded b; the Rev. j. W; Batcher. 


- On Wednesday evening, 27th March, Sripad !^haji 
Hihkur, Esq., of Bombay, delivered a lecture on the manners 
..customs of the Hindus, at the rooms of the Social Science 
Jllitimij, ! Street, Adelphii. W. M. Torrens, Esq..M.F. 
for l^sbury, and author of "Our Empire in Asia: how vve 
came hy ih” recently published, presided. The attendance was 
good, though the evening -was rainy. The Jecturur dwelt 
Upon the institutions of caste, of idolatorjsjiiaiitd of eatiy 
marriage, comparing their social results wim usages and 
institutions he found in England. The condition of women 
he described as degrading, and recommended education with- 
out regard to religious (listinctions as the best remedy for 
many of the evils of India. The subjects of the lecture were 
discussed by Mr. Addyes Scott, Mr. Hodgson Fmtt, and Mr. 
Beshmukb, and concluded by an interesting address from the 
Clbaiman. A vote of thanks <waB very cordially mymi t» 
Mt . Thhkur for his able paper, and also to Mr. Totiteas for 
Modly presiding. It was announced that the anmud meeting 
^outd bdiield on the lOth A^l, at 9 Conduit Street, fiegent 
IStieet j and that a conversai|one would he given sim the 
Occasion by the ladiea of the Association. 

Bristol.. ' 

. . .. A ' 'box .:is ^ ' :preparat^' lo \be sent /ibia'^miiii^^ 
Idadcas Eemole blormal Scibol, ContnbhtioQ8:<^^ii^ti^^ 


^1^, sp ecim 


, Jm'" w^fc,;td^,L,„ 
'C Housed ^ 






ii^(^' ly^'-iliSiiib., ' !99x0' 


p^^piaj pace o7ei> 

,apeini|^^ 'Lord sadLa^1likp'M^^^&eaiL''t6'lh^ 
iie^ Ladrehip, by danciiig vith aa Isdiaa soTeroi^, irb^^ 
$ire#(»i^ |BS<^^ proved ^ . jiH ibe 

lai£m priacee bov erroaeoua i eFCM &eir deep’^rootecT and ni^ 
ve$erate;tA)ttanB^ Ipoxed down upon oveity Int^idi . 

i|e^ia^ pi an ftbjeic^^^ 3^ ppts^> 

;|^!»a»nnd in a poeiiaon to niy- 

.anaaenmis Ladiaa oorrespondmta, and tb(»e wbo oaxoie from 
;p^ti^v:ppn||]dbated^^ n^P8^allpnB.4efiyto!^wa^''tba ' 

of iLtod^^w we^ t^y i^d:^’^ 

all. ^iia is cmb b£ the pnatisist seci^: 'of 

|^j^pepmig#|ptidn ndi |o 


> is. an nn^boit^^ fa^ that mncb illiltor^^^^a^ 

PPndnoi is du|d^edi,towards Ini^ns, and ejfn 
PPionXii by^itba Eng^i^ ^^temen ; w^ule w Ibwer 
l!p|:^^j|arp|ieen:adv^^ Ibbre ^nb bonnda to tbeir Qp^essitoi, 

fb^g. <iS',-i^/is^0^f';m' 

^Si^^^iaaapnl^^ bbiween^^p .^^rrmitore and.tob 

.wpto'*d*v*yb^ 'tile to^to#bl:;iiiyir : 


fte»D mm 


gHiifft mt0 cbMim nflf» ■Attorn 

tin Intennediato livk irluc3i k xurtr wmUaf bebrmii fhfi yir-' 
emois and tiie govetnad, and whim voald at att 

ba of ii«3p to tiovanawnt. 

"Betida* tiiiB, bis LwUhip ooooffiatad botii tiie Xitbou^; 
sMdans and Eindas, by mifiag tiitir old and 

laaning, vbich was idmost dying ont. This bad a aiOst des&abis 
affbot towards ronoving an idea that the iSngiitii Ckrrondnatid) 
by tiying to sink into oblivion tiieb langaage and ]iteMi;|||||k 
wanted to impose their own language and religion on the peoJHr* 
— 2^ Miatie. 

«FFom the time that Lord Mayo assumed the rams of 
govenunent, ereiyono interested in India must have obserred 
the inde&tigable industiy, the great abiHty, and tim eoEtensiTe 
knowledge which he brought to bear t^n the inTestigation and 
settlemont of*a]l great questions which came before the OoundL 
Although Lom Mayo's 'Viceroyalfy has been of short duration, 
yet the adminbtration of ^w Indian Yioeroys will bear oonq>axi* 
son with his, if regard be had to the public transactions by 
wbicb it has been signalized. Nor can any Indian Yieeroy within 
the last eighty yean compare with the lamented ‘'^nerey himseli^ 
if the personid energy and intervention of the man be oonsidered. 
Yiewod by tbomselves, the events of his rule are important ; but 
when it is known how much their course was directed by himsd^ 
bow minute was his attention to the details of every jdan, and 
how vigilant his supervision of its execution, the admiration 
claimed for success becomes due to the energy andfiadustry by 
which the snooess was won, and a vague wonder worms into a 
fleeting of personal respect. No Yioeioy has as yet exhibited so 
much warm interest in native education as Lord Mayo did. fie 
at one glance perceived the neoassify cf encouraging the revival 
of ArabiC|^ Sanskrit, and Persian stiidies. He folly undeietood 
how an Engtish edueotion would, in all probability, oanmpt most 
the lower dasses of Indians, instead of making tium usefiti, 
members of sooioiy. His death will be fslt by all as a antidoal 
'calamity, and to those who knew end appNoiatBd bis merits it 
Wtil same home as a private iBis&ttano.**<«-dlt^ 3Mim 



^ somuj (Of inpB «jkxiorix. mm Ammxm. jDMUr 


’Xlis liiMS IlietiiMiraitor'wiUlwiVRdi^ 

Wiik ^i&jk« 9 ed wa sn^w a ttaiioii itiurt^ 

Wlm o‘fr ibe oeeaa fladiad the mesaage 44^ 
thideetiiiig hozror crept o*er evexj h^. 

Beelt iiot to utter o’er the nughij dead 
The pasegyric which lus tirtuee claiid; 

When acts epeak Tolumesi need ought dee be said ? 

In the fall noon-tide of his well earned &me, 

In the full vigour of his spotless life, 

All unforeseen the awful summons came. 

Twice in the moonlight gleamed the horrid knift, 

A.nd lihe a hero at his post he fell, 

Not in the midst of scenes of war and strife, 

But of the duties he performed so well. 

Others might choose, when duty must he done, 

Themselres in ease luxurious to dwell h 

Amidst the pomp of palaces, and shun 
The paths of danger $ he was not content 
That history should write him such an and. 

filled with high hopes and pmposes Le went 
Brom home and country,— aU he held most dear, 

Not upon glory hut on duty bent. 

Now be retumeth on his alent bier, 

And abe wbo should have smiled at his return, 

Oreeteth bis coming with a Widow’s tear. 

Voth not Britannia's pitying hosom }>um 

To shed sweet comfort o’er that anguished soul ? 

Shall not his martyrdom its guerdon earn ? 

Aye ; for a giatefhl country shall enroll 
The name of Mayo in the noble hand 
Of those who died to serve their native lanA 

♦ ) 

PaUic feelrag is not lioiited to the msM exinMohm. 
Ths “ Tima of India’* wys >-* 

"The ICehftrsjah of JTeypor^ besides sfubsotibiligliltt haild^ 
MM sntt lOf dOOO rupees towards the llUyo Memorial, purpossi^ 



1 ^ <^.tbe l&ie Esiil' li&yoi 
' ‘ B^aeiiMUJu* ' ; . . 'T]b^' ^nt^onal 
Olua& of Hie stotM induded.” • . . -.> 


PEISON DIS(5[PLINE IS BENfJAL. 


Dr. MouSlisatpKsdnt visif^iingkn^^ B^dealidiip^ 
the appointmeiit of Deptitj-Inip^ct^r of Hps^ 

H.M. Indian Many ; Offidal Visitor of LuoaUc i^ylmns | an^ 
Justice of tl]^ Peace for Calcutta, ^ liras, uul^ ^^e dosO bf 
1B70, Krl^n he resided the apj^iutomt, lu^Rector C^eoetail 
Of the Prisons of Lower Bengal, ah oiOicb wMcE^^h^^ 
for fifteen years, During this letagthe^d ^dOd thtue ird^ 
from fifty to sixty prisons urwiejr his control, M Hidh lirdss" 

contained a daily average of nearly 2(>,€M)0 prise||iiara. They , . 
lepiesdited the cruninal chases of some inHlions of 
ped)^e> speddnga doseh diftaihhtdial^il^ and bdiween 


t|iejnpst cultivated of Her Majesty^s^^e^^ in India, and' 
ahcg i gtnal savages, nearly as low scale of dviHsd|i|t^ 


m-ahy 


uncultivati^ people khbWn to ethholi^i^?; 
japquired;:nn r^;e*te3^ of 




:'|g|^^i^'l|;^ii!dl;3ine.;b«rt<;;^te#t.tey.a^^ 

^ protectipn 6f soiefely.^’ 

d|i|f subject is of re^ great impf^cteiice to the sod^ 
iof j^diSk-^— as a jadioreus system may 1^ to Ibe improyemfat 
<^ a |)«riao& of the popi^ which oapnot be tpadied 
any oidmaxy’s^neleK At the samip tiiw it is mae (m whi^ 
it is very difhpildt to obtain reliable ihfonaatioii, aad whidi 
doaa ho% for this and other obvIoiis reasons/gen^raUy exdte 
ing^ui^ it is therefore desirable to bbtsi|a the newS 
J^ the subject of one so cmtatled td si^k with anth^ 
«)j:,Hbuat .thus states the pzineqdes which gddp him >-> ' 

^‘Two (^onte the<nies,of inq^dspameathaTebee^disi^^ 
d^iMC|3ed iuto^e^^ Ihs ts^ie^ that a prison slmdd be 
i^i^ a lseror to doers by uie infliction of as. mU^ pdn M 

healtii, or luh t^hi 

IpilV # &om the dhe^‘ 

hlflhiion of physiosl pain as a cardinal condition of correctioin js ' 
d||ii)|Sit^ al|d the prisoner is allowed to wotik his way to freedM 
aaift sentence, by mere good conduct in gacL 

.hnproremret of.the^paniMtatji;. 
.:tgnorec^: .:'!»;;Stib(ffidinated'.;S0 . . entiidyvtc. 
t^||gt.:«|s|Bndsi^..h^^ as io.be 

maay^ .. and; sbiU. jtui8’.':eif^:e^^ 
hairebk'.|u|g'ini^ ' it. , k ' . 

;e^p^eoh|.;.-TieW; cl.L';h3|man\haakir^ 





o^BlMotlott' 11^^ Tii'Tii 111111)% 

t]|i;iiidbsiiM 4 -'aad cm fmeotSj^/^ taa^irnd ■, 

' iriiiteBci^'ij'd^ken whbm;.it'u-'mielid^'io^4<^^ 
aQt(T6 teoTcns, ■ £» ;it'is -attogettOT b iJwatf^^'Sbafei’:,; 

' '' k 'thii- tbeoij %e. euiidd. :.to^ :it8' : 

{maboer^a^^ dt^rirad of ^o 4 f mty; 
ligbf, oad all the. other conditio^ i^eoesw^ to the maiAti^iEat^K;^ 
of life, to the extent thi^ just falls short of immediate ^^d: bhr^^ 
Tibus 11^0.17 jft health, and f^ : X^' -V. 

lioitilk hiaad the qrstem bf BeTerii7 in ItS; most !^^ 
piibiTe fonn socoeeded in conri^ng ratimml hnnga 
nBressbning fiends, and failed so entirely to deter !he -0em«S 
mission of most appalling crimes, as to lead to its sba B d oH| 8 j Si|||» 

as ji scandal tmd a rSproach to humanity itself. 

“IPie othar system to which I haTe referaed'iS ittc# # 111 ^ 
imd humane ; but it 'errs, I think, in tanupSi^^ 
eattmces, aud does not sufdciehdy provide |l^ therefimunfibU#^' 
the othnihal, and his restotatabil h) socde^ a wii^ and h 

' "''''';'''^*''Ii:ittay ybe, and has been m^gned, that ths Siat^i^ ^ 
the inmtfol ai as offender is not boamd to tSrda|di(|ln i^f 

■bedftbSsg'.his' morsl‘ phseej^r ; 'imd that- ff it/hacuired ■ 'Msl^j^;- . 
s^|$^Sibfi|l^, it as Some phihiathrc^diiitB of otir 

./a^di'.ocniatt^'uaag^ ;usdtktahe^ffte'''euib.^ :of 

th® -ffii^penslylawB,'. 

;f, 50 pn. 5 a 5 '-iOTti|p!OT;^^aireeudsd-:di£fe»i^^^^^^^^ 


LC»T*r«y^»j 


liis: 


:(■ <l^|^;<iQing; ■■1)1. ''iioii-at ■C0iisii3e*^.';tliat ■ 

;'.»^'ii^Tim' oix'fhe' .fiest' j|eaiM of 

respeclitig ^e jcelatioa betw^' 
lalim ' It was by such^ci^uivestitgations tbat tbe dr^^ 
jiiactice of Thaggee and Daco%, or gai% rbbbeij^,^ W 
atesjsssfaliy d^t with ; Bunilar advahtagos niight be d^vOd 
jilbw the inreet^sitiOh of the natnii and chn^ Of (nime 
cdittir districts. “ Ibe Whole question of caste,” Dr. Mbhat 
Itt^ a tranrition state in Ihdiiii lleW^^t^^^ 

il|(l^' ^ government and of ednca.tion Its indnen^ 
wealcened, and thronghont ^he country it la 
ylfii^'^dn semi-sacred character of its ori^hal 

Ipi^tttton, mid to some extent, an indication of the- 

Occn^tion nather. tban of the social status of ad IndividnaJl 
if’ ;^ a mistake, h^ to suppose that among the great 
the p^ it has yet lost its hold, or thaiitcaabe Sa^ 
dismgarded in iegi^ enactments or executive measures.; 

the transfer of the government of lu^ ficoni the 
llpa^&iattjy indications of hio gi*^ 

iit||i^nce and of n^ haste in ottmpting to forge ^ 
Whqie |^pti^tio^ Into one harmonious homogeheons nn^ 

^ cwpifeing thSim^ a to western standaid^^ tll^^ 
‘:ii^ a th£i3g:aS':{i:;'St^^ civilisation' ' 

tkmsi^ impolitic to leglii^ 

too fm m advance 0|||mb!^0^^o^ 


' ^!^.;if}|tMi -'Sliadow/'orja.- |(srow :ffite:'i«®(^\it^..®^^ 
ty^l|']ua"ii(%. ^..boiliDg, ^ ' 'It i«^.jm:^fiTttifA' 
j|||t, tii€^ if ilo such thing ajs a, f ppijii^ in 

yet learnt dearly hnw. tn-^ 
ai^ ais ody awoke dream d sectoj^ by a 

con^macy^ m a Kooka mvo or 8<Hne lesa forcil)lei,lmt |^. 
leas signifio^ objects an nn|iopnlar and ill-jadged tuf 
& tbe gadwf Bengal the priTileges of caste are xesj^edM 
genmait bft no falra plea of caste is pennitt^ to brte||l|£ 
widi punishment, With core, tact^ and such knowledge^ 
thf people committed to lus charge as every officer in dm^ 
o£<^ prison Ought to possess, no general feeling of di^atis^ 

» likely t^^ But, from the jealbu^^ 

with which all proceedings within the prisons axe watched^; 
the-putude^^^ arid jhe mpidiiy^^^:^ 
gence regard^ them is spread, it is evident that eftn^e 
cam must continue to he oh^^ed in the matted it 
tydl Imown thd Imp^onm with its forced asaociathmf , if 

■nailed- 

' in;' if .drsltiet; 

;;#dj^-i8aiar ne^iiindT^B^ b>’kdate.' "ih ':■ 



YtKrmflj ia tied itp, and 



“ Then ihewl we the SiadhyM and Bunyaae, ftefeasiondl 
■ wbdihine into tk Jmm, odmingp throngk ^e flow 

;ia^ ii ^uta^ with lew ndse. T&ey wfll file off 

{md hose rings and earing of *Ste aleepS^ 
liliniWcriitli<nri awaUng iSiem, and tdtn diaappean aatheyeaiBfK' 

Natixtalfythey. 

•riilM fftO' jhouseS of rioh people for ' fdieir operational and. snda:- 
wold rather die than have a. polkse search uQj^eir housesg ■ - 
■ft thfl.ldnd never eoinO to tiie tiiana. '^le ordinary 

bcrglar, the Bcoadh or Bhimja, posts bis confederate senteneb^’ 
A ^Jiftlft k the tend vraJd 0 a hoWe vrifb 

or^W get ibrongb, bbnself, lie carefnny inswte n W h 

ibroiia^ :&e bole. H the ghata is not itemediakly nnute^ by 


!ii}ii3W£Qi^ and stends on goaxd near the bole inside vrik a Ing 
atecii or a sword ■waiting for the btuglaris bead to appear— be 
eew tbat tb#^ coaat is safey and prpoeeds to effOct an ehtrancev 
■■- idtensy oiteipa^d with the adndri^le devi^ 

'and'St^ ’Wer'ibe-' 

; eisri"teg ''ffte’'iateii^ He' oterieB"'b'^ 

iM-kti'' so 'tbat be tel . 

/ the dtefadc^;iute':!^pffete^ 
i- wj"'ffia*tiiadiaao^^ 'oiiii '■ flia ’ 












% «ilte ol #» it8l^ k 
llk-W<^ ■;-: j; , 

■ t^'laSttenaed by^lo<MJit^^asoatfl9vjri<jal^|-:kt 
:kSi0»i--'tikp«}p«<yk'ett^;r5!J8oy«d'«ad>o8ne^^ 

. :'v;‘'Itk';ku36nietiTe/^io>.^ on traciag: 

(ikiak7i::lik>ir %e am9 castcis^ vJiatem^ 
bi^:<IW»;]aQirt;^x)Qe^ ■tite--eoi3mi8iri(miD!f'.fl»^ 

C(ka«. ;-'.^v:' ^ /si, ' 

th»]^toioo of witobrfiMiBis, axe « ^ i& tbA ’JB^ 


e Colds, aa obconginal raoe in the 0Ott^ii>iraat of 
kf 




SBdaiufoiftnsea wiii^ ihe 'vSlage. 
lu^ no nsB^pod^^ and the pzodnoe <tf ti> 0 M 
propiuki^ fttcorifiooB. The existoiuie of ^ mipcnslii^ 
tobe ailreg^i^ oai^ miudw and e^oriioi^ m ^ 
lO^er; The Oolea b^ave in the poweas oddivinsdion of 
£^enBj* vhe are usnaiUj oonsuited wl^ 
oMids in a tillage. This ni^i>finder, who ofkn lit|^ ai ^ i ’ 

thfnlo di^ luM oana^ the 

The parson denonnoed is ^enarail^ 

..-andvpwttJhr-.d^ 




Jna^^^biidiite^^ 








v||pPI^^1raM^/df6i]i' if' 

WMch W 

r ^ 1^ 18:6% 867,000 jetspas were pq^^ 

jpoao^j af w«^ aeatenoed;^ 

and jraar, and otiiers^ to aeateaces gradoaH; inartt|wiag:,jjiiii ; 
dtoa^B, /^tilmlnating in ipprisoiim^t fw Ulq, 1^ 

3/000 of ^^(oa 268 yra^ yrioai^r^ ^ 

to were of xigproas 

; P^ uEpEieoam labour., ^ The whole apad^er; ^as 

BOiSipeed was, is. round numberB, 161,000, or lass tlUnjon6’>hi^^^ 

;;l^.i|ui|^^ 

to simple imprisonment/ or h oampnlaii)]!^ 
of idleness, amounted to 26,000. I regard as a wt^ 
ii^otis mattm-. The prisons of Lower Bengal are so oonsfruoted 
as to admit of no real or effeotire daseifioation. Imprisoninent 
wi^out labotur implies that the oimes committed me chiefly 
iiiliose wbioh are known to English law as misdemeanours. A yeiy 
i^ge number are probably first offenders. When locked up at 
n||dt|:they,inT^^^ associated with the hardened and habitt^ 
^tnipalP of ^ countiy. It is sufficient to state the fact to 4iow 

demoralising such a system must 1^, , 
h it is that BU(^ prisons should not be, as 1 

ficn^befiero they are, training s(heols of Ti(» and crimed These 
innhdahchai^ fed, dolhedy and cared for 

Id me a thorough inouhus to the j^dsua ; 

To most natures: of India &om the 
:^^i^-si^}y:;1^..inn^ .gh<4^' .mere iodk^ np'. j^;j(npie!M^.y 

of posflnenu^t/ filll coxTOpt goar^, plenty 0^ 

(Nothing, luid theiuxn^of idltalp^ 

ll^ hp^^Q^ aaiodsihniiB,; is no p^^ I Jey^: 

?liltle. d^V '"from./^splations madp; 'lo ' 

: paid 




''#i!iidiii^;:-:m mm.m 

aMlw^ iitopotyn^^ iMt &gy can emerge mwoiiitaniitWitdt., > " ; . 

'"' ':'' ' bf;lhd' iaoia^ ' had -as' it' 

^liie.'trbraM,' fot in the feii[^eVai4d'''bf:;tb«"'jtt!ip^|^'.-ii^^:'l^^ 
'iieijpArationXbkii^M^ cmd tbe" 

giii%-7^the; wmab-^ .il^b -ateak'' a'-haiiSfiil' 

We slii^ lesume' our notice of this veloal^ a 

iiatt^^nraper. ;;';^ 


' At a meeting of tiie Society of a ifi^ 

Mieiesting debate took place, didted by a p«^ oa 
0/ Indm m [the £ntieh| 

.^as by lltadus Frich^ jfttHmt intended 
hp analyse the debate, noticing tl^^sevetd picppeads^^^^^# 
;S|ie^|fe?!B-j imt we'feniidtlmt tto^^ 

%;t|^ 








-as'^1 

^tioa we <^ate; we ottgM to aisK 

^th Eng^brnd ^ ’ and^ & ttflir 

;^|»e<iiK S. iHokuMon, MJ?. fei ^troaa>~who lw4 




union and as it were jmitoeisMp w^h 
-Mr. Fnciia^ said that tlds was to ihfow away his 
proposition .” hToai^thout agreehig wholly 
■ii»i& we dififer fitim Mr. Priehard. Our sole 

vhc^hSe^ is to do that which is^f^ to India : sure to 

he best for India, and best for us; and we shalpi^scem :ihe 
|i^ more dearly, if we refuse to allow any spectdation or 
^posd concerning our own fut^. India in the future is 
surely strong enough to stand alone : it would be ridieulotu 
h} say that she can have permanent need of ns ; thid to resolve 
that we will tie her to us, or ourselves to her, may be very 
futile oir very disastrous. On ihe other hand, if by justice we 
Ss^nt the^^W the two countries,“^if we at lengtii 

loyally,— there may be ho greats: 
xi^on, but rather less, hO or UlO years hence, than now* Isr 
S^pe^tn^ India from England. The hiture will be cared Ipr 
^ arrives. If we can but diaSo^ 

WhUt; is JUstv and h^^ to do ih that is only 

In whii^ Ob' the ens hand, permanent union hiay becoine 
or usefiu ; on the other, separation be Mippy«and 
Brrt if once we show otuadves^^^ t^ put foxward ae 
';:;§':;^;Mhdiahentdl'' 'piN}pOsition”\''that ;olr" uhioh''is:'to;l^-'p^^ 

of admitbNg 

, ^ gtdh w iploiy at^^e erpe^ of 





^^ipi^::. .flo^ilogo^ ';chi]4Taii: ':ii«|k9^:;::^|i^^ 

; :ioiajib7V;.:«bid''jBe >Gb^^ 

. no^bii^ ;;issnt(»eiS|«Ql)^ 

'-^' ooai!8e.''witl^it' "OotBittfltiDg :.Xai£liQ':i^|3»i^'if^ 
make ' .tbei; imunt ; |ien£umei34 - .^ex^' 

ft^tioa: in some voiaSa, wlio ; (not unjtts%) 

«luit zi^t , Ho iG^||||: t 
wbat iQn7 be in 50 fOC^O jieais tbe, elieet o£ 
wMch. ’wiU^^ p finmoi^ :aati<«s the^ e^^ 

.'■ibeir>:ea^^. peace':'and -."war... -.'OObe- new%ii(Vontxc9^^'^'iBn)|'';^ 
new consoli^ o&fiioiiBr, we wiU adnu% ntay possibljr 
fadlitate: the continned onion of countries so distant ao lni^ 
and England : but on the other hand, it inay gradasdl^^O^^ 
that we are bujlng the continaance of the lunon at a M]^^; 
and higher ;|aioe. 'When ftitme possibilities and ftitai^Jbs^ 
pediaices are natoially so Teiy. uncertaii^ it is not cm these 
(hat ah aigument of dustioe can be rested. We think 
Join that alike Mr. IHckix^^ would rmson 


nSoiOusefanj by dropping siudi specidailon^ Indeed othetv 
wue they caimot commo% einM they stnt 

tIrOin c^posite assninptions. Abundant eigument remi^ 

will:. Oanduce 'to 
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INDIAN INTEiUGENCSE. 


BiUfiMO SoHAj Mahbuges. — ^Mr, Stephen’^ BiUforallov* 
ing people to contioct legal maitiages who have lenounoed ^ 
the Hindu or any other recognized religion to join some new 
sect, was passed by the Iwegislatnre on the 19th March. The 
Indian Mmcr says : — " It is impossible to express in fitting 
terms^^j^ and enthusiasm wSich the consummation of 
reform has awakened among us Brahmos, 
and ihmKp and lasting obligations towards th^ Government 
and Mr. Stephens.” 9 


Ax'^THBa Gaol ConsrisAOT nr Iirou. — The MnSbo Pdewf** 
announces tho timely discoveiy of a con^iracy among the priso* 
nets of the Alipore gaol. In spite of the warning, however, an 
meute was attempted, for “ on the 22nd instant another gai^ of 
prisoneiB attempted to beat the superintendent with Udhm which 
they had secured from tho gaol, and would have done so if a 
prisoner had not, at the risk of his own person, rushed into the 
gang with a few other prisoners and snatched tiie sticks from 
them. The aid of the military was called in for the suj^ression 
of the mutiny. It is said that since Mr. Dobson’s departure to 
Bangoon the temper of the hidmthei in the gaol has become more 
boisterous than ever.” By ”ihe military” is probably meant 
the gaol guard. 

We must reserve for the next number notices of Indian 
works just received. A translation into Marathi of The 
Queen’s Journal of “Our Lifb in the Hi gbln^ ,” and a 
pampklet by Syed Abmed BBhadoor,.Q.SJ^ ^ . 









iKaiisH iKfEttiaEKm 





Oa |M of ^6 ksti mouth oar fiist aottoid mse6ii%‘ 

WAS held at the Booms qt the McM 
9 Oondoit Street, Begentil^t,t^ 

J. T. Biehaid, Esq., l>^chi^. A iejport , 

the leading pi^ciples on which the Assooi^cm^Rl^i^' 
a year ago, aifd detailing the work accomplished doring the 
period. Two grants of JE15 each had been made in aid of 
education in India— one to Eeshub Chunder Sen ibr‘ his 
iWale Normal Sdiool, the other to Babu Sasipada Baneqee^ . 
who is zealoMy labovuing at Barahahagar. Eive^puhlie 
leOtiii^ had been delivered on subjects pmtaining to the : 
wants and the custonm xtf India— two of which h^ h^n 
prinited and widely circulated a^ tire expense of the Associa- 
turn. Several mrfys had been given at their pwi^ houa^ by 
lady members for the promotion of social intercbtiise, and 
0 Jouihal . were' received and distcilmtdd 

iioniMy. ABrmon was made to the 1^ the. 

late MaJinihg, and to to ^bstential proof to ; - 

of th^ she had tto work of the Association;.: 

Idbt. %. Afa^ Manning as joint fere- ; 

■■'l|dyt;and'MjV''!H^^ kihd]^';:©imSiMil^ 

Mr.''.'1^^S^S’:piBtce'ai' her'ebBeagne. 

was- toved^h^;'^iil^ 



i H' ' Jotmirui. or mt NitiuirAi, IMmUlN Assocunoir. £Miur 

# 

i $tiiUjh, and seconded by Mr. Hatoy Shaen Solly. The nomi- 
! aition of tbe Cotmcil and offioly ‘Ito the following year was 
I fsoposed by tibe Bov. B.Saffieldjaii4 seconded by Mrs. Bonkin. 

: 1!be otho{ business tbe meedngifias oonduded by suggestive 
aSd encouraging addresses from Mr. Pratt and Mr. Cooper. 
; Immediately following a eommmmu, arranged and promoted 
by a committee of ladies, was b^d in tbe same rooms, and 
' was largely attended by tlie frimtds of the Association and 
other persons interested in India. A very agreeable and 
social evening was ei\joyed in calidvating tbe acquaintance of 
onr Indian visitors, a considerable number of wlmm were 
present, and who seemed gratified as all were with the informal 
i and successful character of the etttertainmeut. It is felt that 
, the promotion of social intercourse is a special work of the 
f/rndon Society. * 


Wo 


ro boxes of beautifully made articles (d ohiMreu’s 
Jclotibing, specimens of needlework, pictures, toys, &c., have 
bsea received from the Leeds Ladies’ Sewing Party fmr 
’ tbs box which is being sent off to the Madras Normal School. 
;l!hiB will contain also various maps, diagrams, boxes of 
i objects firr lessons, &c. 


i A communication from %ed Ahmed AH is nnayddM^' 
Idoi^tttkitothenextntmiber. , 
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FEMALE 

*■ Sind, w 

XBE leport of tihe Diiecton of Public Edacaidou in Madius^ 
from -wbidi extracts were made in the Maxch nnmber, shoved 
great progress in that presidency, in the general acceptsoite'^ 
the idea drat girls should be educated. This 
traceable to missionary effort. Oonsiderable aid 
by the Government both to these schools and to others unde' 
native management. Hie pre<(ent condition of female edu* 
cation in Madras is the result of a long period of earnest 
persevering effort. We shall nov turn to the opposite side of 
the Empire, and vatch the pn^ss of the movement in n 
district which is remote from the great centres of govemmsht 
and civilization, but where English education, introduned 
among inteliigent native gentlemen, is itself the spring whenfji^ 
ariaecran effort to improve the condition of the ladies. Eihd 
is included in the edncalional department of the 
I^dtocy, in which aid' hs» not 

gettBraUy tsdmd fqe, 
taken libet 






r|' 0ft JOBssAi. or TSB vATiom mUx mocumix, [jnii 

^ ftimale education iq, liodia» the iioUoirjixig tuttf 

0 hMRjtive of the moyement in Sini viU be iutoesiaiig and 
BQggeetiye. It is fixttn the pen of M^^omyan. JoggannaiSi, 
the t>epaty Educatfonal Ias|>ector : — • 

** 'When ^e niorement of femsle edvn^oa in this cotaisy 
WM| Set on foot aibont four years ago^ it was a sxost hasaidotts 
teak to suhe the i>eople onderstand the motiTeB of Oorenunent 
in estaWi sl t iT i g schools ib^' the education of girls. 'W^e hate had 
<; to fiffbi not ineiely against ign9ranoe, but against social pro* 
jndi co e ' ' P rejudices ^/hioh, through the long I'ontories of the 
uneiflightaned Mahommedan rule have been so deeply embedded 
in the hearts of tho people, that even 3rel||pn could hardly prevail 
; over them. , ^ 

In Sind the zenana syslcm-^-ubder which females, and even 
^ttle ghls are not perdiitted to appear before male n|embers of 
' tho oommunitj'— was the greatest difficulty in our way. It wraa 
evident t uvil the bless’ng of knowledge wore to bo disseminated 
among womon, tho only way to roach them was the employment 
of teachers of .their own sox. 

''But In the midst of social prejudices engendered hy the 
existmioe of the zenana system dniiag past centuries, it was 
impossible to procure the services of any well-educated ladies 
fit to be erpi'^y-d aaJeacbets of g^’ schools. A few widows 
who had lid^t to rea^sono religious books and could write a 
litfie wcee ahmO amorg the whole female populatian, but 
it ms not mthout difficulty that tht y could be prevailed upon to 
accept Qovemirenl' .i^|iviee, and iU-ednoatod and unfit as they 
were for the post they wore asked to fill, it was only after 
offinijdg salaries whipb niust be regarded as handsome to com* 
mnee with, and after promises of ipwaid in future were held 
out, that ihey were induced to serve as sohoolmieheesen i 

'‘Convinced as 1 was the unfitness of theryroaMn we 
employed as teachers, and knowfttg how essential it was to 
'jlssprormiiiem, I proposed about Awo years ago the plan of 
Slfeiiftllg two inspecting masters for Hindu and ktahamme^an 
separately. This plan having met with the thm 
IldOM^onal Inqpeetoris approval, two tolmably educated oU.; 





' ;!la:^e!«!iDilM i 

'>:i^;jm0tru«t;.i^^^ 

men, aQ«l6f whom died a : 
io Ihe best of the^ abilities, bat: Ihmt 
.jpiibdttetiTe of V any great 8^ No d!btbt;l 
improyement in the qualificationB‘'of the 
can now nmd betimr and write better, and can do 
tlie fiiet as these wemlliKjip^^^^ 

of the very- objjmte of education, it is impoerible td- eh^i^ ^^it 
ai^ real and lasting good can attend hvboi^. zht^be - 

■evidentto all that the agency of those, whose nundi andlaa^K : 
ties have never "recffl.T||^t early culture, and who cannot 
conception of what to b^ i^^ot be 

depended upon for th«t ambIiovati(« of the sodrn h^it^n of 
womieai.^; It is not sufficient hltbe able to tearii littie 

girls to'h^^ne or two boohs, or to write a few sim]^ wbnds, 
or do eaBv sums in addition and subtraction, or ' •^'^eU in t^ 
nojct two. higher rules. . . ' v'V:#'r, ;. 

. The inspecting masters being old and not re^arly tcadned 
men, Wr^ ftot for superior to ffie schoblaristiesses whoin they' 
were appointed to superintend and instruct, though their daily 
Bupeavisien hept the schoolmistresses at wmh. But as to the 
real object of improving |he condition #f women .ffimugh the 
^agency of teachers of their own sck, itp^as fax 



Jikriihood of being carried Out. Even vpK; better qualiiiedl men 
to serve as inspecting masta^ it would not have been an eai$ 
matter to offoet real improvement in the 4|pndition of our 
nffiools. That it is indi^mrsahle in- order 4o do this to eapl^ 
only well-educated ladies who <an dat^ themsdves^ .to 
Wih’k hae beon accepted as a tiuiffi beyond dispute. To aspect ; 
that Iny good native female teach^lban be had lor some ^eBia 
bo expect what sat noi nossible in the Mture trf 

i f' If, then, it is i 
|eft^i^ and ^ suiffi 

many years hhtO 
■i:h|d<»hiibri»-‘supfjbf?'.«fit^^ 





an aumVanf 

Eag^ vomoa irao 10^ 

I6adli«n if plac^ » jaari^ 
i: Iraiiied aad esperienead toiK^ n 

i^y 1b:ge'. and ^rall-maiuiged ^iaaiiim^apa;;£it^ri^^ . 
dt^htara subordinate offidi^^ aetdion^^ 

^ W ^ere are idn EorniaW 

'^i!»d Natire Christitms vbo bare bew carefidly edueati^ la 
w^dtdtb AinbDg iheM many 'votdd be found wbo i]^bt ba 
to Im t^ in a oompa^atirely short time, rntd^adio 
: li^d ji^eily aeoept the means, if <:^ere|| to them, of beoomiiig 
idjile ti> themselTes respecrtaUy> Thme are also moeii 

probably m India many European vido^ vho would itiliiii^ 
]^^ne themselTeB if innings were found to take in the 
wdric 'as ledy superintendents in the sidiools. ^e kimWjte^ 
all of these would hare acquired of the country and the 
linkage confer <m th^ an adTantage which wonld soon enable 
OTercome the pr^udice felt by the conserTatire natires^ 
Hberal and enlight^ed wotdd at once gl||ly aoOept 
ih^ h^ in schools when duly trained.* 

*‘That it is Tory ezpensiTe to obtain female tubers fiom 
• ^tiass ^Mch is in^^ted in the above extract the|b can be no 
iqnej^ion; and cmutequWtiy it is ncrt everywhere that the d^wct* 
SMti oeh of their services. A few central 

'^aeesmnsibe seleoted— at present a smgle qpe may Suffice — 
whmw the experimEmt of employing women this dass oua be 

-v.' ■ .;-v 

1, wh^ we have a large number of edueatsd 


^ . ■■ - .--V — ■ 

irin W mc*a /Mrily overcome, is the best _ 
chosen A>r nmldng^^t^^ to whkh I have^ynst4ibs^ 

|^bdii|v ^is; a^ 

Tflelaale tchoobi ;ffiah anytrirereie^ 

If It^iatb 








|y a>tf ;;-: 


Descri^^# 




: Htndn School, under Femnle TeavUers . . 
M dittb^ 

f Ditto attended by lower dasa under) 
I Akhlmda* y. 




^‘ Ifaw t&e appoi&tiBent pf a TeaUj edopated la^ to 
teid; these schools and inslract llie sduoUmstrenseB iv^ l^ to 
tijte fixation of a n|clet» of a fatiure SidUKil;r >^EIia 

aaliTe schodlimstresses aitdllidr advanced papils atttpnd## 
jnstmcticm of tihe ladj teachwv (Hiey:^^ w 
ddfosed ^to their minds tiiose enlightened ideas which an 
Jhigliidi edBcstion alone can enahle a peiaon; to oominnnicato^ 
ihai nsefal knowledge wMout whidi ^ m«re to rea^ 

and writecannot prove advantegeons— those greattratbs -whi^, 
however great, ma^ in the didOrenee in race, reUgipn and 
hi^osn^e teacher and the taught, cannot hut appei^ tO 
innermost of their feelings; in short, wi& an educOted IjS^^ 
hnhued with atrue spirit of Ohristianity and devoted to hot 
to teach the native sohoolinistresses at ^jdorahad, there if evi^ 
j^babHity of great improvemmit bein]^ effected, not oidj in 
thrir knowledge, but iu the actual condition of thedr s^^.r 
- . ^ WhUe this subject was engaging my atttmdon. a 
opiportane <^er was made by Miss Carpenterrr-a lady to; wh^ 
is indebted for the impetus which female eduoaiiQh %ia 
^iraceived. She pnmnises to contribute rs< 50 per |non& fbr;|^ 
jOttts towards ^ salary of a lady snperintmtdent, if 
4]^ohded to take charge of our girls’ schoeds, on the pi^dlil^ 
i^sm e^alporti(ai be made up ffom other sotmses,^:,; 
r^lh)4thhonlyfae8timi to Wdedde^^^^ 

(kupenteris grani^^^^^ 

:a4iii^:f^V^he>MuidripaUiy'<ff’'S^eritbodv::buhh^^ 

saiut^ 

a monthly suiO;^amot^llbi^::'l^^ 



1<)2 jotmiTAL OT am natiokai. imoiAir absooiatiok. t/tnnr 


(Suit might'be, be granted, provided I3iat rodi moietf dif^ 
/ aeit exoaed is. 200, &r iiie support of Ismale schools in the tova.*' 
■ Of fho isnst promised ve hare already arailed ourselres of rs. 95 
only ; and I we can fairly claim under the resolution above 
/; mentiwed rs. fO per month more, unco an equal sum has been 
promised lOss Carpenter. I hope before the time this latter 
v ' grant is terminated wo shall hare at our disposal &om th» 
Imperial faads that pecuniary aid for which, I believe, an ap^; 
oatton has been already made to the Director of Public In8trnfi> 
■; tion.” 


satisfactory here to fi;nd a municipality taxing 
support oi female ednca1i|pn. The example is 
one wfiTch, we hope, wiD. be extensively followed. 

The requisite inquiries brought under the knowledge of 
' the Ootomissioner of Sind, Sir William Mercwcather, a 


lady who was at that time engaged in teaching iu an 
ittdt>-Eirropeaii School. She was, therefore, experienced 
in teacliing, accustomed to the country, and appeared 
well qualified for the post. She accepted the aituation 
under the conditions that she should study Sindliee, so 
as to be able to pass u coUuquial examinatiou within a year 
after her employmentit and that she should bind herself to 
smre in the Department for about five yearn. 

Informalion has reached us that the lady superintendent 
is already settled in Hyderabad in charge of the Girls’ Schools. 
The experiment is an important one, and promises weil. 


f 




■■■■:■■ (cosrirfl^^ 




infold .us ^at 

. ti» «nder-tr^ ;--a]Mi^ of 
issttSeioEtly cladj and tihose who am i!Mify<^^||||||i^^ 
in a itate df t^tat^ and alarm 

Ilus congregation and association of {ai^netB hd^^Ru%s 
long been mgarded as^a great evil in Eng^d^In^llSil 
ime^el. Jt is even worm in India. 


The state of tiie Bengal Oadls is, he tells us, such i^t no 
reformation can be anticipated in thenn Them is rndf 
cdlohu gaol in Lower Bengal, for Euxopmns. He says — ^ 

** Ia»18S6, whm I had carefully examined nearly every gad 
in my ju^diction, 1 reported to the Qoieznment that 
onnbined ^e largest amount of insecurity with the mna^M 
aihoUnt of fitness for iheix special purpose, and tl^ moSt^ .^ 
them included nearly every defect of edn^rUctioU aid a^ 
meat that could be contained within thSir walls. lBdee4 some 
of diein were even without waHs, a fi>ail bamboo fence, decayed. !| 
ftmn age and exposure, being tito only barrier , between v 
;prisoner8:and. the. outer world.- ■ 

; “ The male and femtde wards in more than one d : / 
priiKms afforded evriy for the enactment of .tho-)ldi^ || 

sduMy of Ttynimus and Thid», and douhfiess it wtri 

of those prisons were in the same stdo 
:::('rei%&edmy'^Kceinl87U.:. .■ 

:.'.''''';.'.:*'':|n"inany'of-'the .gads the .vmrd8.''and 
tty'litoSr ^partition:. Walls,: and eaid..',ddi|!isu^.':tonta|^^ 
;;\e^3s-«>ott^';..'ltod'worh 'Shed., ' . ^ Bi ' theto.-;^^ 

'-had.''to:',be,"t^^^''..ditdde'^ 




were iui&d (» metidi^.-aadl^,]^^ 
iqpiirted aig^” ' :■;. ;■:>,; 

in when tre kapw |b, as ^ 
f^tiUn be for a contmoanoe of such evils in JEnglamd I. 

; piiiuaple of classi^tioa adopi;^ was that of orime, as 

^ ^ F^al Code. To^e outer world, and to 

wbo bave not inada a speclsd study of this subject, there is 
!;^,|0dt of symiuetty and sense about the arrangemen<^«which at 
' r^mtnends it to the imagination, This is not, however, 
i&e only prison arrsz^eiaent ^t is fancifttl and speculative. It 
idE iK>t bear dose scr^ 

*.< In adEUou to the unavoidable and uecessuy demoraliaa* 

. of association in the hours of ease and idleness— iijp vividly 
t^pfocted by 1^ his Bioetre enpeiienoe'.-^the congxe^ 

gation of meinhers the same brotherhood of crime is, 

the yeiy; worst that could have been derised, It neutank: 
llilip pw and Irenders x^rmotion nroxe hopeless than 

nfsr.^v: ^ notes and plan new schemss of 

hnpwledge. The gang robbers hoas^ 
:p^4|ij^ S^;^id4^ ni^ ^<ate their leas e Inethren to similay 

dsednof djamg an Griine, in £s(4 is organised 

t|ke,:^rill It is aW based on a want \ 

' flf^ ieaowledge of. naE cndoniB ; ibr the oat^: . 

Bifi^ m lifiair loathes the «a^ shianfc vrith all Els soorn ^fnn 
'^'';Jkdii^io,:.hati^ 'W$ J<>P .'laoie ^iintexidfe :iWltit./li%/.:ini^;ga|D^^ 
;:;.ii^:,l^.;wouid;;in'..]^/.i^^ and; -SO, ;eai. ■ 

murthe ;a8800iat^' if Wotidd:hw.:.j!^^ 


^np«Mding-|i>w^ 





■ ■ .■■‘f .'f ^ . is:; .«T«o ' aSbutusue ■ i^-'-^iiaM' 

' ii!(!i>£ 9|I^^ *,^6ne'«<M3»e 

'; . '‘T^'pus. ia m pieto^ 

„aw^'ipom. i(rt»teioai^.m»4^^ 
ia .di&rent. parts of ■ 

V«;Tbjat Ae..prisoiis.of. Low^ 
s^^ls of rice and ciinio, I <intertain no doutt 

_ Is Dr. Mouat misteJcen ? If Ins opwon Ms 
founded, ought immediate ■ infiaanres 
remove the evil 1— ■ ; . , '■■ 

“ Abcwt the worst offhem all was the fmale pnsOnat BnBij^% 
of which the immorality, as revealed by prisoners to the late 
superintendent, Dr. Fawons, is simjdy Ktvolting. 

“The only classidcation that is of teal use as a moasute^ 
morality or discipline is that of mdividual separadon, wMcih is 
more neoassaiy in the east than it is in the west; ' 

“ I constantly represented and tiraed this xnattw> The Intel 
government was willing to amendit, 
required an expenditure of fends 
no uieane ^ obtaining. 

“To place the prisons of Bengal on the fooiang xequirte ^ 
oUr present knowledge of the subject needs fee rec(nistfectein:<^ 
most of feein. All conrict prisons or oeatiEM'gtels;^fe^ 
teitady on fee separate system, and proj^ mearis of si 
prinmers feould be provided in sB district pritens. 
esfeblishmentote wofe them 

'4Thentetral ga^ no!9^ teuxsii 

' /aiM I-itgatd-'ihteie'te,#’ 










(Bocb; pE&Qiiii;'!ingag^':> ^ ' 

flioni^ 1)^ lie;«x))st^V||ui^^‘^^w 

|c ^7 equal to that ^r^i)i;^^ 

^l^ iiaiae 4^ there :was no foiiadatioh 
;liait'‘|>'t^limen . vas". sacrificed to ^profit-i ’ - 

^ realfy liard labour in &e sense iate^ld Ibgr therl^^ 
liii^j Epi-affat the dose of each day’s wodci it tras 
10 liaid). exhausticai as iras cohdst^t ^ naaia* 

liaiianoe of health ; and that so far as it was possible to aaoertain 
ItPiXesnlts, many, if not most of the skilled workmen trahi^ in 
|h(^ pisons, obtained employment and were earning an honest 
litdihood on the completion of their Bei^||^ces.’* ^ 

The net profit of the gaols, commencing in 1856-7 ■with 
J13,105, reached in 1870, £45,274 

educational condition of the prisoners may be gener- 
■^y r^ardedas indicating that of the portion of the population 
ftom which they spring :•— 

“ Of the 365,000 persons committed to prison from 1865 to 
1M9 indusiVe, about 5 in every 1,000 were well edhcatod for 
^dr pOdtion in life ; 75 per 1,000 could read and write; and 
j^e remainder, about 920 in every 1,000, were entirely ignorant. 
;^e true sigaaficance of these figures ■will only be determined 
when a general census of the population has been taken.” 

not as yet been touched by the spread of 
e^tusatimi in Ben^^and, indeed, no progress appears to have 
been madl daring the last twdve years ; the whole of the 
dai^erous clastos are left uuinstructed. Such being toe state 
M degradmg ignortm^^ the inasses, it might have b^h 
bsptotod that ■when br^^ un^r custody, specif: ^orts 
^ould be made to rem^ the ^at evil. Ko iu^^^Oa is 
provided prisoners, nor is any encourageme^ 
^to;ydiurrtaiy:-effi)rfc 

to aH parts of India are not as bad as thosO 
to slower ' 







■'■^(1':''^ 04t .'of^' ^V!^' .'plosion : ‘j||i!v'''j[B(8tia^^ 

;th|^ . ittdicai . di^c^;!Temain' iii '^. ^li;i|:|i||^^ 

e^ ®3Mt :fen^^ are eo fbrcil% 

of 'brii^ging to bear on the prisoiie of Beogal, acadj 

iQl Ini^, those principles of prison discipline which laiTC . ; 

^nerally afepted in the civilized world. ^ 


OBITUARY. 


The public prints announce to its froin toe to tiine 
instances of citraordinaiy benevolent liberality in some bt ; 
our fellow subjects in India which rival that of the reno'*^he^ 
George Peabody, Such a (areer of remarkabli^ and enlighten^ 
generosity was recently closed in Bombay. 'pi9^0mzeUe of 
that city contains the followiiig aojount of to phto 
..i^pist-W'' 

^ '*Bi the death of Mr. Bustomjee Jamsetjee Jeejeehht^f 
fhhh ocottired on Saturday aftemoon, the native comarpi^;;:; 
toy W to mourn to 1^*^ of one of thto 
the pMpl^ Yho, from the eatholic cliaxator thto 
fhClionBi to^^yeto be re^teoied and esteemedias; &e 
' tol^kuiid.'.;'.Se';wa8 not .oidy' a '&iend of. 
biQto% extended to nearly every 
" Xa';': to’ eitose;of 

nipees. 





i3|Eif^ja«^ aiiii^;Ji.. Iwlfea?''^ ' 

]UEi''deaib.': ' ':H«''bt|4''Ba^ - 
irPa^^:’ icom. dropqr, ' 'wliicJx 'ims ':th^}|D33Bi«i^iiito' ' ^ 

Tbi«e «r i&ur days ago, be peeb^^. 

: li^i i^ ho e*iwe8sed a to bo ioa^^ 

i ^ at Breach Oandy to the family T^ad^ce lh 

^ and had, perhaps, the satisfaction of dying, amid^^ 
ioenes of his dhildhood, in the house where he was nurtured and 
bought up. His body was carried to towe]%0f silenoo^ 
yesterday momiag, followed by an unusually large concourse 
of his co-religionists. He leaves bolund him three daughters by 
first wife, and a widow whom he married a few yejirs ago. 
>‘jprom an early age Mr. Bustomjee had a predilSclion for 
dcmunercial pursuits, in the prosecution of which he showed much 
of the enterprise of his late father. With the resources which 
^e great wealth inherited from Ins falher gave him, he traded 
t^^Sji mEtraoidinary extent chiefly in cotton and opium^ and had 
SO much increased his wealth, tlmt at one time he was reputed 
ip he worth several orores of rupees. On the winding np of his 
fiitiiter’s fipn, he trad^ on his own account, and had influeucisl 
hfuiduees.connectionsom C!alcutt% China, and other 

jp^apos. He once held most extmieive lauded estates in Bombay, 
Fooh% jSurat, Ooa, tltc., and built for himself at great costthe 
sp^did;:manBioai at Eirhee, near Foona, now the {noperiy 
^ A- H,^fia(woon. : Mr. EustomjTO possessed in a great measure 
j&e of his nohle*hearted fathm^,: and ,en* 

deavon^ ; |o hcpa^ used his great Weis% 

in nnd digumva oharii^, public as 

:iSe j^vate. Hrn pulflio ben^ctions are by some; estimaied to 
iHudpt to. or; of ropees, and a very, luif^e , tobs ]li 

*>yed;:;to,;haTa:h^.spmrt.;hy.,himi.m;^va^ 

!>Wiyin^ibe: didhet mt»i» leave aiaard.J a^d-iJ 

|||p^':eg(^;Mhis:trj)^^ 

' .;eu|ihsmenta^'.he ’ga^'hw^||HRIf^Pll^ilftto 

'"" ' 'w:" 



; ipbiini^'lfaLe^ :|^iMdtilt^;.|#' jH^ 

'|^’'«a^'^:Bi«^:l,',:5p,000'''t0^'l)ev«lfid-of 

|pt^iited'.B&'''':Sd,OOOvfor 

' l^;.£:(t^.S0,OOO'^ «>Ghocl ^imd/kctiurei-l^;tDi''iI)li|li^^ 
Aoteopirledgmaiit of these gifts the SSi^ of Port^igiA- 
o& Hr; Bostomjee the honourof En^&ood; la Peoatthiglw^ 
&. 80,0(M) Jar Mprof^ to the Bnod hmh hy itis ' 

He gave Be. 25,000 for the relief of tiie sufferers from the eSEtota 
of the hurncsne vhioh broke over Oalcntts nn’injin jri?0lil." ?8" .' 
Bombay ^as profited by> his bouhiy no less than ofter^pao^ 
He oontdbuted Bs. 80,000 for bidding an ** Hosptal far Ihr 
enrables” uioonneetiontnfhthe Jamse^'ee Jeojeebhoy Hoi^^ 
Be. 1,10,000 fora dhuimmsalla for aB classes of natiresh^t^. 
late Tardeo stmion of the B. B. & 0. I. Badway ; - Be. 75,0^ 
fhr devdi^ing more efficiently the School of Arts fonnded bi^his 
fkiher ; and Bs. 35,000 to the fhnd for eonreying the Parsmi 
dead to the towers of silence.” He pla^ at the diiiposhl ^f 
the Director of Public Instruction in ^mbay a sum of lE^; 
1^50,000 for enabling five native yonths in tiie dif^eht Pir^'^ 
dencieB to go to Engluid to be called to the Bar. Ihe ^ 
Jamsetjee Zemhoehtee Hudrossa, founded for imparting a 
knowledge of Zend and Pehlvi to the sons of Parsee Is 

also indd^ed to him for its efficiency« Mr. Bustomje^s (dn^^ 
among people of his Own race was well-known. While 1^ 
hhemdity to his friends mid relatiires, to some 
psmeat^ vtdaahle estotesj was net less iemarkabl^:;^ ^ 
atwmieh orthodox Zoroattrian, and was a ms^bm 

' ^Pamee ;Pt|ncbayet,"'and-a 'timsteO' 0^ the 
,V'#atiol>''.>’'’Ssivms iho-first' Pamee.gentieimtt^^iii^'4t^!h@^^ 



l^]g&/;;y,J|^v'!irtibfctea; :if«at&M^'»o^4ilp ;by 
yek|4'’^y''l®aiE»''1^ gesa^im, ■ieft:;*'.. 

;appear«d'' ia' j>^lk$;' 


: '7 i^riJ^ Times mentions ibe death of an educated and 
Hindbo Indy, Mrs. ITursing^Eow, a memher df ai 
native family in the Viza^patain distriot, vrho 
had ^ven promise of leading the way to an improved condi- 
tion of female, education in her coantt|||— 

u vtra. Kursiag Bow, who had the n^fortuae of losiag her 
jhthw very early, possessed in her late mother an educated 
Hiiidoo lady of sterling qualities who discharged the d|j^tiesof an 
ahte govmness to her children: After reoemng a round and 
libeml education in Sanscrit and her mother-tongue, the de- 
cea^ ladv was married to her cousin. Having lost her mother 
and sister in one day, Mrs. Nnrsing Eow became the sole heiress 
of her fether’s portibn of the Godavari Estate which jpdudes a 

‘ Placed ^undw wire of an educated and, intelh’gent 
hnshand, and amidst ^opean association, Mrs. Nursing Eow 
soon acquired a fair^owledge of the English language, and 
gy ^fi dniiny hromne an' amateur of the due arts, music and 
pmntill^nTO ehidfly distinguished hy the manner she dlled 
up hn^l^iioiojnore important occupation with fancy ;work of 
jsywy diio^ion. Mer anxious to extend the hlesaiugs of 
WTiidi sho 6m0ved herself, she cheerfully un^rto* 
:^a^ ffl«lrifamttnro of'ip-Najl^e- Female School at Yizagi^pa^ 
opdied'^ uit^whte' pannage. ; 8nd;i|^^^-y: 

'.zed'-iiAded' 'ft' ■ sister^titution for 
;|Shxdoo-yonng;lft#eB. y?:"'- '■ 

htSVittroonmanied . 

■■*■ ' ■ ' - ' la I '4- '■■ -j A'-'*-' ■ '■ = 
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fl|)e«dy Mtwa to hat natiTO place, vbeo, Imriog Joi% 
tlueateaed by thai ikt diaeaae, oosBamptio&, ehe beeaine 
alamingly ill, and tib^ a tedions iSnMt «lFa ooB|le o£ aiootiu^ 
relieved only by the synqiiilhy of half Europeatt Aioade, aba 
became latterly bo completely exhansted, tite diawwa geSaiag 
^and, uotwithstanding the shall of some of the ableat phyakiam 
of lladrae, that she fell a victim at last, and eo^ired Tory 
tranquilly.”— 'J/adre< Tima. 

M 


TNDIAf INTELUOENOK. ‘ 

■ - 10 


The anrival 6f tlm new Viccioy, Lord NoitlilwooSi in the 
splendid liaibour of Bombay on the 2Cth April, must hare 
presented a goi^cous effect It is Urns described in the 
" Ary«*,”j;iewbpapor of tliat city, of Apiil 27 . — 

“ About mid-day H.M.S. Glasgow, conveying his lioiidahip, 
dropped anchor near the Apollo Bunder, wnl at half-past fire 
o^dotlc tho Vicoroy left the ship and procemd in iho State barge 
to the shore, in company withtlolonel £aw and Oaptain Evelyn 
Baring, his aides-de-camp. Tho Commandor-in-(^6f,,the Judges 
of the High Court, the Chief Smetary to Govemnmtt, and 
the Commissioner in Sciud, Sir W. Morowethor, were'ihd*^)rij> 
cipol officials who received his Excellency. Thero were beeidea 
several native chiefii, and every influential resident in Bombay. Hi 
The scene on the Bonder woe extremely pleasing. Long lines 
of seats were prepared for ladies, and jffioy were all flBed. The 
numbae of*briiliaat uniforms of tho o0cers, the varied and xicih 


costumes of the native grandee*, and tho handsome dresses of the 
ladies, sarroonided e# the whole Bunder was, with an endlesaf 
niRaber aa^l^aUy noticeable ai^^ ‘ 

Bcyal atainked |A||^H|^f«lly dreq^ped its bn^ folds mrot* the 
steps the made the who}# eomm eaadi«i(hhi|df 

bnpesittpMiHPija of tho Bondaf beett^kivered 





F^jeepd^^'to the caiaiege^^lirilit'il^rhi^ 
reoefttea. :. 




he touched, for the finA ihue^ %e 
aeemed to be extremely jdeased in^ &e miia^ 
received, and was a^arently emindM^ 

S txpoB him. Thu was ia a measure 

bwhig to the T617 agreeable e3][>re8Bioa of oounteuamiei widch is 
a n^hed (haTacteristio of his Lordiribip’s appearance; Thma are 
ab tra>^ in bis features of aristocratic pride, conceit, or reserrei 
r ^ to be a quiet English gentleiaan, whose tmassumiag 
habits were somewhat startled by the prominent position in 
which he suddenly found himselll He had expected a public 
lecepticm, but the real pleasure which his presence ^pspired, he 
had not calculated upon. We fully expect that Lord Horthbroolc 
wiil be a very popular Ooremor-General. He may not possess 
the excellent social qualities which especially distinguished Lord 
Hayo, but we may anticipate &at he will soon mahe yetj 
&Tourable impressions on all sides. The landing oi^the Apollo 
Bunder yesterday erening -was rery anspicions, and seemed to 
^promise well for t^ future. His Excdlency proceeded to 
jQtovetnment House, PareU, from whence he will go by train to 
Gadciitta very shorily. ' A State hall was given last evening, and 
aits evening there wid be a State dinner party at Oovemment 
House, PareU;” 

Oa the afterbooh of the 29 th of April his Lordship was to 
malTA bis irwt public appearance in India, by unveiling ti 
statub of her Majesty the Queen, which was piesenteMi 
:Bmhay% the late ^Qovernor of Baroda; and onthe foUbw- 
ing: morning he set off ^ * • ' 



emiact the following brom the. Siniu The 

iii|jSsbdi^on have made a move in tim right dtrebti^ 
Legiriatnre for an eleo^e Mipd> 
^pose that the Qoi|Mmttion should 0^^ 










^^ipl’^tpiwatiea.' /'.^SiA 'jdaa' m- 
Ij^ If it sofloeeds ia Somibaj ai|y; l» 
OAbaittA, We QOnfesB we here iio ^’tli in 
ndwuwted by @<>Ter]ment| and the time imsio^'e-i^'a 
tbe re^eea^t^Te sjetem. Taxation and 
to-jfp]^ 
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We learn from some Jndian papers that a Peeke’s Aasoc^r^. 
tion has been established at Birhampore, in the district bf 
Moorshedabad. The objects of the Association are stated to 1^ 
twofold,— tl|p amelioration of the general condition of %e 3^to, 
and the representation of their grievances to the proper anfhon* 
ties. We are happy to nndestand that Haliaranee Sarnamayee, i 
a public spirited Hindu lady, has agreed to contribute rs; ^5 
monthly towards the funds of the Association. We widi eyer^ f 
success to thp undertaking. 


Wo oi'o glod to give the following trom pLO Ifidian Mirrori of 
the Idth April The inestimable advantage of possesring a 
sufficient quanty of pure water throughoutv the day, v^Hch has 
made Calcutta so different from what it was a few years ago, is 
, llhdy soon to be extended to Dacca. A coiumittee has for some 
Uteo been sitting there to take into consideratiQn the be# means 
^tilising the rupees 50,000 donation so liberaUy subscpbed 
Abdool Qunney for the benefit of that city. It hus iw^w^^^ • 
bei#i unaminously resolved by the tha$: 

t|^ empl<^ed to mpply Da<^^^ 

Ashanatodah has also, we learn, volunteered to su^pli^^^^ 
mibt this sum by a fUrther grant ou one < 

■ 0 not impose a water-ra^s upon 

hdpe 
ter ” • ' ■■'>9 







i^ocstmoix. 




: ■». '-n. V'.'** 




ff he Council of the Asso^atien in Aid of 
la^a ” will feel mu«iti ohh^^ to Indian jgentliaijhm 
ring ife iondon if theywill kindly inform the nnd^^d 
eix addresses. The Gotintal of the above named 
u^m are anxious to send notices of. their lectu^, 

Jt social parties to Indian gentlemen residing in IpOndon, 

Ip in other ways to render them any services in their power, 
jjarnmnnications to he addressed to Mrs. Akboyd, St. Albans 
i^fains, Highgate Eoad; or to Hodgson Pratt, Eaiuire, 
iii^hcaster Terrace, Regents Park. . 

lie-'' ..'.' ■ Bamrot.' 

A teiige box has been sejslljoff to'Madras to the care oC 
the Director of Public Instruction, J. B. Powell, Esq^, The 
contents are for the Female Normal School at Madras, the 
Gills' Schools under-the patronage of the Rajah of Viaaa- 
hagmm, and Lady Napier’s Girls’ School at Tangore. Some 
educational apjanatus, maps, diagrams, &c., has^ been sent to 
each of these schools, and beautiful specimens St ladies’ work, 
scrap books, &c., have been contributed by the Clifton Ladies* 
Atedliwy Sewing Party, as well as by that in Leeds, These 
be received as tokens of the sympathy of 
ladies witti the cause of female improvement in 


Cmitributions to the National Indian Association wifl 
' me^yed by the Treasurer of the Bristed Branchj 

■ Ear-.' .Goldney House, Cliftoh^Hi|^^^, 
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It i$ a good omen of fd^cce social impioveme^ in 
%}ien her own sons, thdr j&Ms illnmined with new 
from the and their spirits animated with nA* 
desire to benefit their country, strive with candid hot loving 
earnest endeavour to probe the causes of evil, and so to rouse 
their cooutrygien to find a cure for it. We gladly therefore 
present to our readers both in India and in England the 
following production of a Hindu gentlepian whoso medical 
studies give him a special claim to attention : — ' 

SOCIAL LIFE IN INDIA. 

Bv OoPAUL CHumma Rot, M.D., F.RQ.8, 

(From the H-uthutJier.^ 

The great drawback to the regeneration of India is'i'ltf 

t t of panperiem. At the risk of meeting with opporitiloii, I 
W^ntewed to express my personal experience : i£ t)bia|b^ 

''dlMan, that has received a more general oirealaitiou 
it is the drinaion conoarniBg the snppoaed optdaada 
Nature^ in her bounty* haa been laviah in the " * " 

ImeBB ; «ithafrrt|ia aefiamiling beneath at 
I ether land tbat enjoy* the 
esa It is a I 
have gone 





mm. 


||^ P ^ i ^ jj|>(lj;i^:.i9::eiflttBjMMia^t»^ 

is .its . wtiNMne. .ib8pii'«^.:vipe^^ 

'that 'ba]w}|‘:. 4 (o^.:^.;'udi^;.ifi^ 

:"hody . in winter ,.fiKiBi'';'^:'^tsl(nt / 

one good meid a day, A Uttfo vdiiat^ i& 
^||pl||e'y;efr:fp<^';would 'bring- Qn';:-,&miBe^'^ithini({^: - tihe'^.l^^ 
^hqnpdth ot* tbe^ I^ and the day has not lofig gone by . whan: 
jgqiadafdfliqf hniian beings fell victims to starvi^ion and pes<Seno& : 

mind Bhttdders to dwell on that xOTolting tmgedjr w&^i; 
ij^mshed and with h^iger, pemns dropp^ down 

: on ilm pablio street. Mothers with ^bes ctin^ng to Ihdir 

; nourishment had drived of 

;«f hnnian fonn,T^tem|>ted to nuJte theft way to the 
distal to^ for SQOconr and relief ; bnt before “^ey conld reaifo j 
iitair destination thpr bodies strewed ^te told. Persons driran 
to ma n i acal detirica^ were octuidlj found feeding tfaemarires iLW 
the dead bothea witl| jai^lB and vnltores, Bat enongh has been 
epdd, mi this snljeetJ Sad^ scenes, often repeated,*cannot foil to 
imimsB upon ns the extreme poverty of the general mate. And ' 
yet we hear of our coontiy being spoken of aanneivilia^ becamw 
i tlhe peopfe do' not attend to the clothing t$ their body, whmi 
ifl affwd to supply their .neceBsa]7 wanfe : they are looked 
;as :’a:^ i^ of rice-eaters, when even that rice &ey >080 


kdr% cmn^and mo^ than once a <hy ; they are said to loc^ . > 
'!|h in defiance of sanituy kw% wh«a there; 

fi:p^iitdtp#hfo to find a home nndw ^ ! 

Hioepmoe 'a. .day fisr; a - haid*eptRkk^.P^'''!'^^ 
wagse'-he- can.,aq»re .'.toi^.ma4''ijeim^^^(Cx'.^ 
'gOBtlmnanvif 'ho ;eonU;|»o^eo;;fiak*i^^ 
^;i|!eie|ime;;j^;,|^ .;«f.‘fivo pounds A: mmdhr^-'li^^ddid^^ 

i||pi:.«euni^r:]b^ A’mahrtmcniid' ;tif 

^|||j^.; pd iee | </’j^ 'to: ut^tailw.:-'^'rili|k^^ 







: ::iP^^r ;1^;; jaii^; 

" i)laiiag6mQn!*|;;i^.^'m^d^^ 

t^sti^ .^' It: is 'i^»aui3: to ^eet 

t&0{::4^y^'^;thos6'<eQ^^ of ii&'wbic}^.;y^t]i\)«^|^:^^ 

-from' thorn mamfetatiofiirof 
O&prs, ih^ ca^ ha^ly do justice to ihe^ x^^ 
owa domestki q)hiH‘e. It is equally al^urd to ptopo^- 
costly umovations in their liahits of life, so long as pan^ca^^ 
iharl^ for its victim of Ztidia's population. Qan y^^^ V 

with Teason, wonder to see a^iiongfit sncka nation a colteplete ^ 
of enterpiising faculties i Would you stigmatize them as 
charitably when they want means to show their chatit5f"hl1li?Wf5^^ 
The truth lies s£ the very bottom of one fa(^ :-*tlmt the acahs ^^^' 
pay of a native officer is too poor to enable him to maintain . 
bonourablo living, and &r less to encontage him to stake 
incenie in the adaption of some ind^udeut calling which may 
attended with risk or hazard. Conscious of tbo number of idlO' ^ 
lives that are dd^ndent upon him for their breadhe aMdes by' ^ 
peaceful policy^ and avoids the ups and doWns of a oomm^ 
life. The object of his English education is eon^ned to 
ambition of an appointment under the Governmeht departm^t^ 
which by the very law of supply and demand holds but the 
prospect of a miserable rcmuneratiou* The rdigion of the oountry; 
iutetdiots tlm cro the forbidden Waters of the sea* and# 

coipi^els him to &n back upon bis own Umited rcsources. Fore%n ^ 
coinmc^e; receives an unavoidable cho<^ ignorant of ^ 
ki^aii^edge: atui productions of other 'couhtriel%c^zid 


gecg3^^ to a;ml themsdv^ bl 

Tim 

ihrough the;%capacity'of‘;;|^-^^^ 
^ m»'j.aud,- instead, of stiCTuig^Ntlie^^ 
ihdr'iikah^ th^-^ -ccmtent’ •'theins4^-^ 

^untrieiH, ... whidi' '1160^ 








:tlid ' ■ Boal% 

Baitdi 

wsealtL But the mmhet of Hie ivealthjr is so 
1^ ixi $7 veii^ a<!d, their edttcaticm, as a role^is w 
i socie^ is tmpeHy 

i^ iiiied to own homes, their interest is centred nnd 

ifphare. l^orance misguides thmr public chaxilgr^ if 
i^ 'ilieir are at^ actuated bjr fiielings cd" ^triotism, aud the^^i^^ 

: Jb Jai^jshly sp^t to endow a tem{d6 or to enrich the coffers of 
hypoeri^^ the system of mendioanOj 

in the persons of those imposters that pass by the names of 
Bakeers or Perylsbee. If more impulsive in their nature^ they 
are never wanting in ideal necessaries of life whereon to invest 
their capital, and, thanks to British commerce, that has introduced 
' into our countiy the all-absorbing influence of chaiu})agne and 
; ^hrandy, it has spared our wealthier citizens the trouble of weaiy* 
ing over any solicitude for a work that can call forth their liberality 
and support 

I have^ in the preceding lines, touched on the subject of the 
dietaries of a Hindu, and have explained that, poa* as it may 
fi0)earr^ is »t least admirably suited to the pr^nt pauperised 
state of society* Much of the development of our mental vigour 
df^nds upon the soundness of our constitution. Contrast the 
peevish and sour dis|Aition of a perpetual invalid with the hale 
/ . nnd hearty manners ^ a healthy youth. Just as ill nourishment 
^ mind, so insufficient nutriment will have the 
same influence in determining the characters of a nation. The 
Hindus are c^axncteip^ gentle and pacific in their temper, and 
1 believe this impr^ of wtionality is stamped upon them 
the to^re of have conformed theinaelve* 

from geuerationa^^^ is no nation that is so mp^ given : tb 
Vi^eW^ the Hindus of the past ahd presei^ age% 

l^rt of Hiem mak^ meH r Ahd 

iJSsh, is imorn -^d ::ai^:a.;;Sauce';" airf jftom , 
p3qjection\.ait^^ to t^e, ;lmt(die!i^;^st^ 
are ^la^)iy .'epnautnec^' 

■;t?^|healthy imuiliishnmu 









' lt^ls'tia6xaggeratid&%^^^ 
oaii pz^ % <)cm(IUm miich riw ii a 
^ liride 

* 31^1^ In this way; the efcpin^ 

znd^ ca^pad^ and it is not an nnasoal p^tioe 
^untrymeniio gulp dawn five or six pounds w^ t^ 

Jui^ after an ordinary meal, with the greatest esse* 
its own tale in the numerous disorders of the 
that find in Indm Much as I advocate the spi^reness 
in a tropical climate like India, and much as 1 regret the eirt^t / 
of pauperism that forces rar countrymen to adopt an econoiida^ 
meal, I cannot but denounce the policy whic^ Biibstitutes sm ; 
unwholesome regimen for one that pertains to the of our 

bodily and mental health.* 

Apart from its religious bearing, I tbink it would be thO 
height of injusti^ to our posterity to advoi^te a system that 
must tell heavily ou the development of our future progeny Fur 
though the evil effect of it may &il to show itself in the course of 
one or two g^erations, no doubt when it is confirmed and deep^ 
rooted it induces degeneration of breed. Whilst in everyday 
transactions of our life we consider ourselves ju^^^Ged in Using 
every lower animal to conduce to all our mal or imagint^ c6m^ 
forts, I consider it an extreme of sentime&^m to deny us the 
use of their flesh when such use cDncems tne momentous question 
of our life and health. Bimple rice and vegetables, effective as 
they are for the maintenance of our vital actions, fail to give the 
liody that tone and vigour nccessaiy for sustidning exertions^^ m 
higher Bphetes of life. They degenerate ^uman feculties^ 
engender that feebleness of mind which, in common parlance, w^^ 
S^eak ^ as;t^ symbol of meekness and forbearance^ 
WldlB^advcK»^ Hindu ^stetn of 

% he dn^ that I am not one bf those yfbo subsistibe te 
an emential ingredien 

stmmining^I^ Its misoUevbuB ^ie 

society canned 

We ^ 






6qi^ bjgotie Wkilst delightiDg ia t^ 

jp||^yof itei^QaiiaQ» rooked to iidt^ 

with ardent drinfca Vc^tables formed thw 
I diet, and the crystal fountain their drii^ and yet th^ 
ns a legacy which we are prond to dWn, ^fie 
^igioosly^ ; and elia those sects that indnlg^ in 

certain fixed days in honour of some 
; or goddesses for the enjoyment of their privilege. These days Xere 
and when yon add to this the &tt that 
dutilled spm^ the inventions of modem oivilizatioiL yon can 
conceive how little was the inflaence of these drinks on the 
socidl customs of the past. Nay, oar ancestors had such an aver^ 
sioh for fermented liquors that theyescrupulously abstained from 
the use of any sweet or syrupy fluid, such as milk of the cocoa 
nut or juice of the date palm, if there were evidence bf the least 
sign of fermentation in it. Those were the golden days of 
primeval antiquity, when ignorance and simplicity ruled human 
hearts ; when, content with what happiness nature, in her bounty, 
has bestowed on human kind, ^ they wandered not in search of 
artificial ezcitements. As if the number 6f human misericB is 
not enough to make us sad, we add to the list one^which it Is in 
bur power to expunge. Under what inauspicious star was this 
liquor traffic introduced into India, that is sapping its Vitality, onu 
l^t driving the nation on to ruin ! Although, as a medical man, 
1 cannot deny the gqeat efficacy of wine in disordered states of 
1 n^t^t confess that its abuse in health kills more 
than it saves in actual disease. Economy tells us that it is an 
expmsite luxury, and medical science declares that it is a luimry 
indulg^ in at the^ of body and mind. 


(To b& continued.) 








/ hardly po&iMe 

prO€^ practice of Hindu 

the rdigion, the law;, and flieapa^ 

India at present ij^xtrii|j^ entailed 
Jealously therefore a guard is kept* over each 
social fabrick should collapse together. ^ 

W the following interesting and cuidouS Vak^ 
iUustratxng this in the £aw Jfcfo^ine of Jum^ 


The Hindu law boasts of a written code, Bcattoredihou^ :: 
it be among yarious bo^i the most ancient of which is ' 
well-known ^Institutes, of Menu.’ Several abstruse conmies^ 
taries and digests on various subjects of law — contra^^ ^fdiei|d«^^ 
tanee, adoptjpn, marriage, and so forth— compose the 
Jhgum of the Hindus. The religious element, however, whidh 
enters into the entire texture of Hindu law is remarkable^ 
Almost every one of its rules points to some religious dogma or 
usage* Many of its precepts are merely enunciations of doctrines ; 
that lie at foundation of their mystic philosophy. So blende^; 
and mixed up are moral lessons, religious duties, and pur^y 
legal obligations, that it is often difficult to ffistinguish thein* : 
By an old regulation of the East India Company, passed in IT98, 
mi re enacted for the purpose of extending it to aU the cdvii 
courts in the country, it is directed that in suits regarding sue* 
oei^on, inheritance, marriage, and caste, and all religious usages 
and institutions, the Hindu laws with regard to Hindus were to 
be considered the general rules by which judges were to fortU; , 
their decision. Here, therefore, by the side of the written InW 
there are also to be recognised and enforced a large body ijf ^ 
u^ges and customs. As might well be expec^d, this 
law knd custom not only produces a large amount of litigati^ ; 
bi|t such litigation as sometimes assumes the ni6st luffiort>us att$^; 
■■/grotoB^e.diaracter.- ■ ^ 

; therefore suk be one £)^ ^ acooimt^^ or ffir f 
or for damages, there m gexieraSly 
diffietilty in aippljhig to it &e genetai^ ^ 



|;; iif^|^idi^ 2 ^^^ govern l&e oases. But let a xaend»er;4;tf > 

in fi>od^ worsbip, and estate/bres^ 

rush into court, ire ere then imihe^ 
^ questions the most iii(||Oi^nt and intric^^ 

the several parties are to be 

^ de<^od, aM the whole femily-system, arehaic as it is, must be 
nax^ studied. Here family relations are found totally behind 
live in. Mothers the perpetual wards of their sonai 
j ; ^ under grave disabilities as to succession and inherit- 

and brothers with their families and remote kinsmen 
■ apparently enjoying a mutual dependence on one another. 
Conditions of society, which the scientific lawyer regards in fee 
light of fossil remains of an age long past, and fit only to theorise 
upon, are here studied at once for immediate practical purposes. 
'9Phe suit goes on, and must be decided by principles recognised 
. by such a state of society. Meanwhile, the ‘Kurta,J or manager 
: pf ;the family estate, is a prominent figure in these proceedings, ' 
and sometimes the family priest is an actor in it. The family^ 
godf too, has no small share of the interest directed to it. The 
right to worship him is in dispute, and the Christian judge has 
probably to search the Hindu Scriptures— the shastras and fee 
purduas — to determine how many days in the year &htva is to be 
wbrshipped by this member of the family, and how many weeks 
Vuhnu ih to bo adored by another. 

Customs again which are immemorial create rights which 
are brought before our tribunals for recognition, which no courts 
undmr fee suh are called upon to consider. ^ It has been said by 
an ancient Indian lawyer, that when the judges of the Suddm* 
Cpurts were first set to administer native law^, they appear to 
have felt as if they had got into fairyland, so strange and 
grotesque were the legal principles on which they were called to 
act. But after a while they became accustomed to fee new 
: t^;ion, and began to, behave themselves as if aU were real and 
BubstantiaL As a matter of fact, they acted as if they bedi^eA 
more than did its native inhabitants. Among fee olto 
ll^l^oords of their prpceedin^^^ may be found iiyimcAi6us, (^^ 

Shiglish Chanoeiy pleadings, wl^ 
temple to iiyore a rival 



by piikitis tbe ilaoe of their red instead of 
deorees aUowing ike oomplakt of other prieste 
kjnred m property and repute because their neighbours rang^^^^a 
bell ^ a particular mo^nt of their Borviees. Much Brabmini^ 
rikal) and not a little doctrine, became the subject of deoisiou/^^^ 
The Pnvj Qoundl in ^ was once caUed upon lildecid^^ 
ultimate appeal on the claims of rival hierophants to have th^^ , 
palaquki carried cross-wise instead of length-wise ; and it'ie said 
that on another occasion the right to drive elephants throu^ ^ 
narrow and crowded streets of one of the most Sacred Indian 
cities, which was alleged to vest in a certain religious oid:er a8; 
being in possession of a particular idol, was seriously dispiitedi ^ 
because the idol was cracked/ ‘ 

Min one case, appeal came up to the late Sadder Court, in 
1854, in which thirioen parties as plaintifis sued tw6iliy>^6k ^ 
barbers, to compel them <to shave them. It appears that a sue* 
cession of barl^ers of a particular caste, had lathered and shaved 
the ancestors of the plaintiffs from time immemorial. From 
father to son the same razor had come down as an hcir-loom^ 
destined to shave the chins of certain families, their heirs and 
successors for ever. At last, however, prompted by some evil 
genii, the barkers absconded, and, as a result, the beards of tibe : 
plaintiffB appeared,* which being repugnant to the spirit of the 
shadras, the judge was asked to have the plaintiffs duly shaved, 
which he declined to do. In another cas^, certain parties sued 
certmn individual barbers, praying that the latter might be oom^^ 
pelted to pare the nails of the former. The first court found that 
it had been the custom of the defendants to perform this service 
for the plaintiffs, and passed a decree compeUing the defendants 
to perform it. The barbers being indignant, appealed. The 
Xiower Appellate Court held that such a suit will not lie ; and, as , 
is iho custom of litigants in India, an appeal was immediately 
made vto a* higher tribunal. It was gravely urged in special 
appeal to the High Court, that a suit will lie for the enforpemeiM: ’ 
of ah establifli^ tisage having tho fexce of Ikw. The 
Cfeurt, in its turn, fOlemnly say (see F«e% 

* We lmve coxisidered tins argument, but Ibokihg at ^ 

ladbs of the case, we think it shoxdd be goteraed by 




. Sudder Oourt, 2nd Uov^mber, 1854, page 485^ 
lateen parties sued twenty-six barbells to eompd 

and which appears to us to be on aU fours witb 
' It iBf indeed, urged in that case that any barber may haYO 

fifteen here the individual defendants mustpmr*^ 
i &rm the tervicoi otherwise plaintiff lose oaste^ But that 

ground of that decision. It was that the claim was of 
doubtful principle, and not. one of which the courts could mtforoe 
' iuceeution.’ The special appeal was accordingly dismissed. . 

<< Probably it was a fortunate circumstance that the court {EK> 
decided, for if (in the shaving case, at least) a decree for the 
plaintiffs had finally been made, both the judges and the plainti& 
would assuredly have found themselves under the tyranny of an 
exceedingly * doubtful principle.’ If the barbers had refused to 
cain^ out the decree and had sullenly put away their razors, 
&en probably (as in the case where a defendant being ordered 
iofuses to sign a, document to the plaintiff, the judge may sign 
it in his stead) the honourable judges woidd have been compelled 
to consider the question, whether they should not shave the 
|daintiffs themselves. If, again, the defendants (barbers) had 
diown a cheerful disposition, and were prepared to diave the 
plaintiffs in terms of the decree, why, in that case even, it is of 
exceedingly * doubtful principle,* and a question the casuists have 
have nowhere decided, whether it is just to a man’s wife that he 
should intrust himself to the hands of a baiber against whom he 
’ holds a decree carrying costs, which costs, at the time of shaving, 
^^^ppen to be still due and unpaid.” 

In a lecture delivered last year at Barahanagar, near 
on "English Legislation for India,” by A. Meyrick 
Broadley, Esq., C.S., the writer says 

* * The lower class of your countrymen are Htigioim^to a d^ 
and this affection for litigation extends itself to many members , 
of the higher grades of society, where it has not been couLt^- 
' aisted by the march of education and civilization, but at the same 
( ^ these classes of persons are higUy^^m^ 

strict observers of all rites and ceremomes, 
the precepts of Ihe faith of their fore« 





strict rules of tlisir 

: p^otindly and doToutly revues the wate^^ 

&e ^asB of &te iaoMm plant, and the ionch of 
the Mahammedan peasant stands in awe pf the S!oran.^^^^ 
liaTa sttbstitated for these ceremonial oathSi so inu<t^ 
the ^ligious and superstitious of either section of 
a simple form of words respected by neither. We : 

away from the people of this country, whose faith, 
almost say, is embodied in certain outward reEgious litea 
performances, the religious oath Which was at leaat splen^i^ 
regarded as binding by many of them, and substituted in 
place a form of words which few of them comprehend. 
part of India has its separate and peculiar form of oath, h 
native of the Sunderbunoa swears by covering himself with a 
tiger’s skin, signifying thereby, in case of his Bpealdng ffilseh(k)4i 
he will be devoured by the next wild beast he may chance to 
meet with. In my humble opinion the retention of these foxins, 
at least for some centuries to come, is simply essential to the 
proper administration of justice in India. I may tell an anecdote 
of my short experience, which will illustrate the coneetnesa pf 
my views oij the subject of ceremonial oaths. I was one idsy 
holding a local investigation in a ease of a riot, arising out of 
some zemindaree dispute in the division of Bistopore. After a 
man of some position, a Sudra, had given his evidence as to a 
certain matter connected with the questionis at issue, the mookhtar 
of the opposite party stood up, and said if the witness will place 
his hands on the foot of his own mookhtar (a * kulin ’ Brahmin), 
and repeat all that he has now said, his client will reEnquish his* 
claim. The man Etorally fled from the place, lest I should 
compel him to comply with the request, of my powerlessn^ to 1 
do which, he was, of course, unaware.” 

Jduph and very interesting information respectmg 

soci^ life in India may be gathered from xeoor(k of 
of Justice in th^ • vi 
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FIBBT Hl^BT OP THE INOIAII EEFORM AsSOCIATIOH. 


' "We have already presented in this .Tpnmal a programme of 
this Association, established by Bahu Keshuh Chunder Sen 
on his return from our country, to lead to some practical result 
feom his English visit. This first report gives hope that a 
strong stimulus has been thus given to many important move- 
ments, as will appear from the following extracts : — 

'\The object of the Association m to promote the social and 
m<^ reformation of the natives of India. In order to accom- 
plish this object effectively it is proposed to avoid, as far as 
possible, mere theories and speculations, and to him chiefly at 


An Adult Female Normal School was established in Feh- 
ruaiy, 1871. The following among many testimonials of the 
progress of the students are very satisfactory. The Principal 
of the Government Sanscrit College says ; — 

“I have not only been infinitely gratified with the ezamina- 
iion of the first class the Female Normal School in literature, 
Hut I have also heon|i|;reatly astonished. It is wonderful how 
th^ have learnt so much within so abort a time. In my opinion 
'liie questions I put to them were very difficult. Such questions 
mb not even given in the Bengali examinations of the Univer^ 
sfy. I consequently thought that the pupils would not he able 
io answer most of the questions, but on examination I found that 
each of them had answered almost all the questions.” ■ 

The Head Master of the Sa]|B(uit College states' ^-r' « 

I examined the In^ dtass la history, j^rithmetic, and 
The result of &e examination islli been on tile whide 
satisfisctoiy. The history answers of the first class are 
exodlent. I Imow not wM^ to Mmire 

hmid-wiiting, the aconraey of the style, the 







i3ie matter. All th^ desem lu^ 

BxdeeSi sacH papers woidd do credit to 
li^ veniacular schools in Bengal*^ 

The Government Female Normal School haviz^ been disk ; 
continued for the present, it is hoped that aid wi^ l|^iYen to 
• this, which has already made so much pro^ess^ and 
itself worthy of encouragement An official communication, ^ i 
states: — ... 

'Mhe Lieutenant Governor has determined to abandon 
Government Female Normal School for the present. His Hdhp^ ■; 
will prefer to give aid to any schools maintained by private indi^ ;^ 
viduals or associations whipl^ really attract, and efficiently teach,^, 
a sufficient number of adult female pupils, and especially pupila 
of a class likely to make good school mistresses in time.*’ 

The trainifig of young native gentlemen to industrial arts 
is a new feature in the country; the report continues : — 

^*It is proposed to give instructions, in this school, to native 
gentlemen of the middle class in the useful arts, with a view to^ 
train them for^ independent trades. The want of such an insti- 
tution is deeply felt in this country. Young men belonging to .■ 
the middle classes of the native community after x’eeeiving edu- 
cation in public schools and colleges, gene^^y seek employment 
as clerks and assistants in Govemment^pr mercantile offioes. 
They toil ceaselessly at the Keranee*8 desk day after day, and 
waste their whole life in dry drudgery for twenty or thirty rupees ; 
a month. Such occupation not only repoeses all the nobler aspi- 
rations of their minds, but often exercises a most demoralizing 
influence on them. It is, therefore, desirable to afford Bengali 
youths the means of entering independent professions and profit- 
able trades, and 1;o create in their minds a taste for the usefiS 
arts, » it iSlto be hoped that w^Si such tefite and training, thpy 
wfll be enabled not (Jaly to beiMt fhea^ves by 
pitefeiit hveUbood/ jn^ to ponfbncfeting bend^ 
country by promoting its material prosperity and helping 
d^elopment of its physical resources. The’ youhg^h^ 

higher ntasses may also £nd in thin scho^ opporiuaitiw^^ 

■ ■■■ ■ ■■ ' ■ ‘ ■ : ■ ■■ ; 



p|i|f::JOteNA!t;OFSi^ Vfp^l 

p arts lor purposes of utiliiy pr^^^ Iji or^W 

tally useful^ it is proposed to make ifep 
f ittfiftruotious popidar^^ at the same time scieutifio. The students 
will be made to understand the theories and principles inrolyed 
i; in the difEBrent arts while they practice the same with their 

p 

Among other objects, the promotion of cheap literature is 
important. Of a cheap i)aper published, 281,149 copies were 
.Sold in fourteen months : — 

‘‘ The success which has attended this cheap paper is quite 
unprecedented in the history of vernacular journalism in this 
country. The enormous number of copies sold is the best proof 

the remarkable popularity of the? paper. Besides having a 
Imrg^ circle of readers among the middle class population, it is 
read with avidity and interest by hundreds of native women, 
high and low, and by thousands of Hindus and IKahommedans 
•occupying the lower grades of society. It is interesting to 
observe how eagerly duftries, barbers, carpenters, peons, drivers, 
menials, shop-keepers, and poor lads rush every Tuesday to the 
places whore the paper is sold. The beneficial influence which 
it secretly exercises on the masses is incalculable. The Com- 
mittee rejoice to recognise in the Stdav Samachar a mighty engine 
for rectifying social abuses and evils.” 

Oil the subject of ^mperance are the foilowing remaks 

“ It is generally admitted that drunkenness has of late years 
increased to a fearful extent in this country, and is making sad 
havoc amongst the enlightened members of the j)resent genera- 
tion of the native communiiy. Its evil effects, social and moral, 
Are to be seen on all sides. It is the object of the Temperance 
Section to check this growing evil by the employment of such 
means as the following : — ^Tracte and lectures on tempoG^ce, 
ppblicatipn of statistics of crime, i|»oase, and death arisiug fix^ 
l^tiec^erance, formation of brmi|^ societies, and cooperotioxi 
| With: the leoders 0 ^ temperance movement in England A 
Bengali has been stal^ for the^d^ 

I prindples^ under ihenamAH^}^^ Ot^rdi {TOne : 




xmmt 



'.,;!!Bie fint-ntim'b'sr v': 

oo^iro «r«a(A niut:L|>w luiTO been and 

Uocb iiif<nrmation btu been collects b^ &e Seieft^ 


p^fishdd ill i^e abore paper, which p^ves by iGucts ahd 
^e womous increase which has takm place ih thanaaabw,of:^^^^^,M 
liquor shops in rarious stations in the Mofussil, Ijectui^ buihe^^^^v^ 


&om tiiae to time. The cooperation of reform socieUes and 
Brahmo Somaj es in different parts of the country has been songhtl ':! 
There is also a proposal before the Section of memorializing 
Gknreiiiment and inviting its interposition in behalf of the cause 
* of temperance. The Committee beg to record their deep jobl^- 
tions to the United Kingdom Alliance in England, fox their 
generons interest in the supi^ssion of liquor traffic in ludia and . 
their kind promise to cooperate with this Association.’* 

We trust tljat the Indian Eeform Association will prosper, 
and continuaUy extend its beneficial influence. 


• - - INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


We find in the Indian papers receiv^id by the . last mail 
the following reply of Lady Napier to an address presented 
to her by the teachers and pupils of the Hindu Girls’ Schoolg 
and Zenanas in Madras 

" Government JSbtae, Caleutta, 19fA^prt7, 1872. 

‘♦ Mt deau Mes. SATisiAEAi)iuir,-»l have tliis day rocmted :> 
firom you a copy of the address iwhich has been signed by the ' ^ 
teaoheta cmd pupils of the'1B[ii|du Girls’ Schools tod 
undto the eaperiuteudeuce of Ilk Eev. Mr. Satthatoudl^u 
yonisdfi aad I lose not a mofifWit in requesting yto#oto^^ 
to all tiiq: kind fritods who hdive subscribed tiie aAdresi^ ; 
heiwiMi thtiuks^^^^ the'^MndnesL wbich bto |tompted 
/tot^ttoaO'giatij^ng'a'i^^of &eir affso^^ 



I pray you to toll them froiu me tliat I have boen sen^ly 
touched by the loviug words they have aent me, and that I diaH 
carry away to my own country with me the unfading remem- 
brauce of the happy hours I have spent amongst them, and shall 
ever continue to cherish a lively interest in their welfare, and a 
hearty dSsire that the education they seek with so much praise- 
worthy ardour may with God’s blessing prove the means of 
increasing their temporal and eternal happiness. , 

I am, dear Mrs. Satthianadhan, 

Tour affectionate friend, 

*'Nina Napibe.” 

We also enderstand that a handsome solid silver drinking 
cup for Lady Napier and an inkctand for Lord Napier have 
beoa manufactured by the Messrs. D'Alvez & Co., as the 
presents from the teachers and girls of the Civil Orphan 
Asyluru. * * 

CALCUTTA. 

The Reports of the Inspectors of Schools appended to the 
Report of the Director of Public Instruction for Bengal,, 
contain many matters of great interest. Mr. Woodrow has 
the following remarks on female education : — 

“Prom facts that came to my knowledge I believe that the 
cause of female education is slowly though steadily advancing, 
but that the present state of instruction is lower than is generally 
beh'eved. Female education is a matter in which Government 
should assist piivate enterprise leather than attempt a great social 
innovation itself. In former yeo/rs I mentioned that inspectresses 
for female schools and zenana wjould become necessary, and the 
fact has lately been urged on )my attention by the eaady and 
ateadfast friend of female educa tion, Babu Kyarichand Mitra. 
But the financial pressure of the present year renders it inex- 
I^Sient to moot the question no^r. This and schemes for seholav- 
i M which are also very desirable, must ba 



Lady Inspectors for girls* 4oho^ 
tyoMd certainly give a very important stimuln's .td fcjan^e 
education in India, and would be a step to the^^oval 
some Of tlxe difficulty felt by Hindus in applying for (iJoveiw- 
ment help, and thus raising the standard of educatiokf 
: Physical science has not yet taken its diie placeim Indian" 
education. It is interesting to observe that interest is be- ^ ■ 
ginning to be taken in it. !ihe last Annual Report of St. 
Xavier’s College has the following on science education 

“Kio public is aware that there is now among tlie natives a 
decided tendency to promote and spread in India the study of 
physical sciences ; to this sciettifie movement Dr. Mahenihra Lai 
Sarkar has undoubtedly imparted its liveliest stimulus. . His 
energetic and persevering efforts to establish the Science Associa- 
tion are duly appreciated by all thoso who have at heart the 
educational progress and the welfare of this country. Without 
putting forward any unduo pretensions, I think we can justly 
claim in favour of St. Xavier’s College a .small but practical 
. share in this intellectual and interesting movement. A regular 
course of physical science already in operation since the com- 
mencement of 1867, and as complete as could be found in any 
well-organised establishment of the same kind in Europe, is 
working admirably well, and produces most satisfactory results- 
The Rev. E. Lafont, the well-known pi-ofessor of this course, 
<! 0 ntmue 8 to give regularly three lectures a week to tho students 
of the CoUege department. Moreover, every fortnight, at seven 
o’dock on Thursday evening, a special lecture on the most ' 
imiwrtant physical subjects is delivered to native gentlemen. 
This lecture is well attended to, and among tho distinguished' i 
genffemen who show by their attendance a special interest in this: 
sdentffin course, we notice with pleasure Rajah Satyanunda 
Qhosid Sahadnr, the Hon. Dwarionath Mitra, the Hon. Atipln ff 
Chanda Mukhuiji, Moulvi Abdul Latif Khan Bahadur, ; 
llshendra Lall Sircar, &c/’ 
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ENGLISH INTELLIGENOK 


LOSDOX. 

Th^‘Association in Aid of Social Progess in India will 
hold a Conference on Saturday, Jnly 6tli, 1 872, for the purpose 
of considering in what manner the Association con best 
promote the interests of Indian visitors to England and social 
progress in India. The meeting will he held at 1 Adam 
Street, Adelphi, at three o’clock, and the attendance of all 
persons interested in the subject is invited. 

Tho Council of the “ Association in Aid of Sooiol Progress 
in India ” will feel much obliged to Indian gentlemen arriving 
in London if they will kindly inform the undersigned of their 
addresses. The Council of the above named Association ore 
anxious to send notices of their lectures, meetings and social 
parties to Indian gentlemen rendent in London, and in other 
ways to render them any services in their power. Commu- 
nications to bo addressed to Mrs. Akboyd, St. Alban's Villas, 
Bighgate Itoad ; or to Hodgsox Pratt, Esquire, 8 Lancaster 
Terrace, Begent’s P^k. 


Ooiitiibutions to the' National Indian Association will be 
received by the Treasurer of tbo Bristol Branch, 

Lewis Fry, Esq., G^ldney House, Clifton, Bristol, 

«r by the Secretary, 

Miss Carpente|i, Bed Lodge House, Bristol ; 
jftom whom may be obtained) the report and psospeptus of 
the Association. 


Contributions to the Joi 
Editor, Bed Lodge House. B; 


aimal to be addressed to the 
liistol. 
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It is a now and very satisfactory feature in iM s(>"0iul 
j>rogre8S of India tliat Natives are desirous of superior train- 
ing in industrial arts. For many years a J^oliool of Industrial 
Arts has been connected with the Scliool of Art, properly so 
called, in Madras and in Bombay. Thfe instruction in iiidus^ 
trial arts has been indeed more appreciated by the natives 
because of more evident practical utility than that in drawing 
and water colours. It is gratifying to learn from the following 
extract from the Haglishman. of July 24, 1872, that encourage- 
ment is given to them by the Indian Government 

A graut for the establishment of the ‘Dohri Training 
Scliool for FoTomen Mechanics’ was recently made by the 
Governor-General in Council, and everything is, we understand, 
now in readiness for the opening of the school at Dehri, not far 
from the workshops in the vicinity of the great Soane Bridget 
It appears that nearly 400 applications for admission as pupils 
have been sent in, though it was distinctly announced that upt 
mere than twenty, or possibly twenty-five pupils could 
leecived. Of these ten are to be Natives, ntid ten Europeans or 
Eurarians, Mr. ll^more, late head master of the English 
Department of the Armenian PhUanthropic Academy, has been 




: Eutopean Bchool-zaastet/ and is to instruct tho 

fhojn in anthmetio, eleinentaiy mathematicB, drawing, mensu-* 
i ration, eleinentaiy surveying and loirelling, and such other 
isubjects as may hereafter be decided upon. It is something 
new for Hindu parents to subject their sons to the bonds of 
a regular apprenticeship. Yet we see that indentures aro to 
Innd tiiese boys to serve an apprenticeship of from four to six 
years ; none to be admitted yoiinger than fourteen or older than 
leventeen. The only exceptions ns to age will be made in 
fevonr of those now in the wcthshops. These apprentices will 
all be bound by proper indentures to the Executive Engineer 
of the workshops for the time fbeing, and will be entirely and 
solely under his control. A ^an^some and sufficient school 
bungalow for the accommodation of the apprentices has just 
been completed, with three large rooms for residence, study, 
meals, with all necessary out-buildings. memorandum, 
published on the 9th of April last by C. Fouracres, Esq., CH., 
Executive Engineer of the Deiri Workshop Division, declares 
that the * Christian European or East Indian lads will be 
obliged to reside in the school tinder the superintendence of the 
school-master, and will receive a subsistence allowance of 
twenty rupees a month. Of this three-fourths will be pro- 
vided by Government, and ono-foui*th must ordinarily be i)aid 
by the parents or guardians of the boy. The native apprentices 
^ wdU receive five rupees a month subsistence allowance, one-fifth 
being paid by the relative.’ Certain hours of tho day will be 
spent in the school-house iu study, and the rest of the pupils’ 

“ busy hours will bo spent in tho manipulation of tools and 
labour in tho workshop. Tliere they will bo trained — says the 
official paper from which wo gather most of this information — 

* by the foremen of the shopj?, who will bo ]||)a^ a certain 
monthly sum for each apprentice under him.’ * The lads w^ho. 
at the termination of their apprenticeships possess the inquired' 

^ (qu^ will be drafted into the Public Worbs Dopaitmont 

/Sa ^tpper subordinates. If they are not found qualified for this 
J they will either be sent on the wwk ostablishment of 

j^^uti^ divisions, or admitted as lower Subordinates iiiitil 
qualified for the ujiper subordihate establishment.’ ” 





: The vi^ue of industiial wc^ os aa important lejRnrnmt^ 
-agency wae noticed in the account of tJie Thnggee estahl^ 
meat in our last number. The following t©mar^ 
extracted from the Juhhalpoor Chirmich oi 27tbi ii 3 
<5opied from the Indian Mirror, a Calcutta natjye paper/^^^ ■ 
They show that the native community is alite to the 
importance of such an agency, and consequently prepared for 
the introduction of reformatories for juvenile ofFeuders, whiiiii ; J 
have not yet been established in^ India by the Government : — >' 

The Jubbulpoor School of Industry is one of the most tisefai • 
and beneficient institutions of the country. Hundreds, if not -I 
thousands, of the worst crfeninals of the country, the notorious 
and deadly Thugs, have been here reformed, and their de^eh- 
dants taught tho honest trades of life. A casual visitor to the 
institution mtst have obseryed sprightly and slim little boys 
working at the carpet and tent cloth side by side with scowling 
muscular old men, who stare at you from under their bushy eye^ 
brows and seem to be brooding over the dark recollections of j 
their past lives. The latter are the Thugs, the wretched remnants 
of their class ; tlie former, their descendants, for the miserable 
people have been made to settle within the precincts of the ' 
reformatory with their families. They are fast dying out now, 
since the time when old bold Colonel Sleemau captured a;nd put 
them in harness has been a long ono. But as the wicked grand- 
fathers are dropping down, the hopeful grandchildren are thriving - 
with great promise to the future welfare of the tribe. Born |ind ^ 
bred up as they have been in gaol, it is strange to say that some .i ,’ 
of them have grown up to be among the wealthiest and first in 
the little community of Jubbulpoor. One of them, a railwi^jr - lii 
contractor, ie a verj^ rich man. Several of them have combined % 
to build a musjid, so little built in these degenerate days even by 
^ the ]^tiiful in India; and this musjid is ono of tbe most handr^ 
some, edifices in the city of jubbulpoor. We have often thought ij:|| 
oyer the marvels that British rule has wrought in the 
and axn|]p^ them we cannot but include most prommetly the^^^ 
'«onverKQn of the horrid tribe of Thugs, To extominate t 
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Uio wi>rkof any powerful Govern- 
but to exterminate their occupatioix and still preserve the 
carried it on, nay to transform their children within the 
V : period of less than half a century into the most useful, skilful, 
aud weU-to^do citizens, required a moral power and purpose, 
w^ gAndeur, WG are afraid, our countrymen are still incom- 
petent to appreciate. Bo that as it may, wo are sorry to learn 
that Government has determined to abolish within a short time 
the Jubbulpoor School of Industry,' very likely in pursuance of 
' the policy of retrenchment. Those men who have given sufficient 
proof of their honesty and skill, and who have been allowed 
more or less of liberty during their nominal incarceration, are to 
be liberated. The suspicious characters and the few lingering 
reinnants of the old Thug desperados are to be transferred to the 
Jubbulpoor Central Gaol, whose object and operations are to bo 
amalgamated with those of the School of Industry. Some of the 
trustworthy approvers are, we believe, still to be retained in 
service ; for the vast plains of wild Central India still abound in 
dacoits and highway robbers who have, even up to this time, 
eluded the sharp look-out of the local authorities. The Jubbul- 
poor School of Industry was established by Colonel Sleeman in 
the year 1837. It has during .this period of 35 years nobly 
fulfilled its mission ; and should Government now break it up, 
we think that would be done, because there is not much necessity 
present, since instead of paying for two establish- 
Bjents, the same or nearly the same amount of work can be done, 
if the newly built central gaol were properly imiiroved and 
eflSciently managed.^’ 








The rehgioiis movement in India towards einaneipaiaon y 
fitom the thraldom of superstition is closely connected with 
efforts towards the elevatioh of womem The following ; 
extracts from a letter from a member of the Btalu^ Somaj, u 
which appeared in the Inquirer of August 3rd, will be read i; 
with interest : — , 

“As for the Brahmo Somaj, jou know what progress >■ 
it is making in this country. Our work in outward changes V 
is by no means so great as in deep inward impulses w'hioh 
produce life in the soul. Wo try principally and first of 
an to influence the religious consciousness, the very source 
of the emotions and will, and to lead every « msu to thut 
natural course of development which is peculiar to his own case. 
The matter lies absolutely between him and his God, to be 
adjusted by that course of sincore prayerfulnesa and spiritual 
exercises, without whicl?. no man can be said to possess a 
religious life. It will bo a curious study to note the differences 
that exist among the members of the Brahmo Soiiiaj ; but all 
these differences tend to prove one thing, the free growth of the 
soul, and its free dependence upon God, the centre of all light 
and truth. Yet I think wo do need in a great many instances 
the steadyi|§ influeisce of the past, the aid of. the prophets 
and elder brothers of humanity, to direct our solitary struggles , 
towards our goal. Our Church, therefore, so far as we have 
had the leading of it, has attempted to be faithful to Christendom^ 
because to Christendom we think Theism owes much more than ; 
to any other truth. The attempt to harmonise the j^irit Of \ 
Ghristianity with the modern tendencies of Indian thought is 
attended with an unpopularity, of which your society cannot , , , 
any adequate conception. I am sorry to inform yoUp : ; 
therefore, that we are look^ upon in a peculiarly unfavouraHe 
JigM- * * * # o * We, who hove ^ ^ 

unspeakable advantage of knowing however partially the act^l * 
Acts of the case, try all we can to teansfonn the teaching of 
Ohristendom into the national forms of feelii^ and faith, and 
fhen pour it inf outlie ijilling minds of ot&> countrymen. You 
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I Vi: '^xdd be delighted to see the progr^ which our young ladies 
V; ZGtal^g in the Brahmo Somaj. Inunured from in£an<?y within flie 
demoralisihg ii^uences of orthodox (Hindu) example^ without 
, : education, freedom, or sense of responsibility, above all \Atliout 
tiilat sanctifying power which none but noble women can exercise 
upon their own sex, you can very well imagine the condition in 
which wo first brought our wives and sisters into the Brahmo 
Bomaj. But even we ourselves, near as we are to them, and 
therefore unfitted to observe the slow changes which their 
altered circumstances have brought upon them, are wonder* 
struck to find how unlike they are to their former selves. In 
the case of women the cliango is much more remarkable and 
touching than with men, because, as a rule, women in this 
country are unfortunate. Our great hope is, that by the 
blessing of pod wo may associate the softer and in many 
vi:^^ the nobler sex, with us in our humble work for the good 
of the country.*’ 

The position occupied by Eaminolum Eoy, as the fiiat 
great Indian lleformer of this country, is now being rect^niaed 
by those who are now' carrying on tvhat he began half a 
century ago. Tlie following letter appeared in a Calcutta 
paper : — 

is to be highly regretted that the works of Biyali 
BammohunBoy, the illustrious founder of the Biahmo Somig, 

> have not yet been published in a collected form. Unleaa a 
Brahmo reads his works he cannot have an idea of the Herculemi 
exerfionB he made, and the painful struggles through whidi he 
passed for extricating the one true and universal religion from 
all religions, and laying the foundation of the Som^. It 
is the special duty of Brahmos to raise a monument to hii 
memory. The best monument that can be raised to his memoiy 
is a collected edition of his works. The undersigned intend^ 
therefore, to publish the complete works of the Bajah, \mtteii 
vhy him in the Bengali, Sanskrit, English, Persian, and Arabimi 
I ; : l^^ages, if a sufficient number of subscribers be secured td 
i publication. be puMidiad 

pSig^ aad priced eight amubi 
I V ^ to one riulling^. Brahmos: intendi^ to 



BUbsmbe, aj?Q xequeBted toiieiid their niuneB to the addrees of 
tb6 undersigned at the Adi Brahmo fioiuaj; JoxaewkQ, Caloiitta; 
^ ' ' ■ ■■ ■'<:baj'']SIaj^^ 

A handsome monument was erected over the remains of 
the Eijah in Arno’s Vale Cemetery, near Bristol, by fe friend, 
Dwarkanath Tagore. This has»]ately been put into beautiful 
repair at the expense of the executors of the Rajah, and the 
following inscription has been carved on it at their desire 


Beneath tliis stone 

rest the remains of Raja Rammohim Iloj Bahadoor, 
a conscientious and steadfast believer iu the Unity of the Godhead^ 
he consecrated his life with entire devotion 
to the worship of the Divine SinaiT alone. 

To great natural talents he united thorough mastery of niauy Ian** 
guages, hud earl^ distinguished himself as one of the greatest seholart 
of his day. 

His unwearied labours to promote the social, moral and physical 
condition of the people of India, his earnest endeavours to suppress 
idolatry and the rite of Suttee, and bis constant Jealous advocacy of 
whatever tended to advance the glory of God .and the w-elfare of 
man, live in the grateful remembrance of his countrymen. 

This tablet records the sorrow and pride with which his memory 
is cherished by his descendants. 

, He was born at Radhanagore, in Bengal, in 1774, and died at 
Bristol, September 27th, 183^. 


A RAILWAY JOURNEY ACROSS INDIA. 

BY A LATE RESIDENT. 

.'*■■■■ ♦ 

Alter rctnaining in Calcutta at the Great Eastern UiO^ : 
from ^e middle of March until the end of April l Aefaex? 
mined to take a run up country by rail, halting here and there , 
loth for the sake of rest, and to see the lien - 

irorthy of attention. fHaving packed and had phwed oi^ a 
ghainy (oi'indian cah}'|he few things tlmt compore4 my 
a Jii^ after suhaet I found mys^ on, the* nmve. It did not 
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' 4^ many minutes getting to the station on the Calcutta aide 
iiCif the Hoqgley, from whence travellers proceed by steam 
^ to the Howrah hank of the river, hut the inconvenience 
' is great, and the native and European passengers of all dasses 
Tudi injniediately on landing up to the platform where the 
trains stand ready to receive them. 

The confusion is considerahle,'and the amount of packages 
thrust into the various compartments is the most peculiar part 
, of the proceedings. Ice boxes, containing sodawater and brandy, 
are the most fashionable and liighly appreciated companions 
of many, but to a person from Europe it appears that every 
, individual is taking his bedding with him, as if bent on taking 
up his iluarters in the carriage for a week at least. 

Your humble servant having only a rug and a small bag 
in his hand is ere long in a carriage ; he, is followed by 
: a middle-aged gentleman, evidently like himself, just out 

fiom home and on his way to Bombay. We wore alone, 
and I looked forwai'd to sound sleep until I should reach 
the end of my first journey at I)inai)ore. No such luck was 
in store for me, my fellow-traveller was a would-be tiger 
slayer, and seeing I knew nothing about the habits of the king 
of the Indian j ungles, he began to try and euiist my attention 
by mentioning authenticated reports of the loss and suffering 
they fuflict on the poor and impr<jtected natives who are 
obliged to reside in localities infested by them. The following 
are some of his I'emarks, and they are most astonishing and 
worthy of notice. I give them much iir the same language 
as I heard them, and they referred principally to the central 
provinces of India. 

He said that officers in charge of survey parties had 
officially reported that wild animals and tigert were so 
troublesome as to prevent the erection of signals in some 
one case a single tigress caused the desertion of 
villages, having thrown 250 square miles of country out 
trf t^tivation^ besides killing upwards of 50 men, women, and 
was disposed of. Anoldrer tigress in tth 
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same country is reported by aaot]te si^ey officer as faavltig 
kiDed 127 people and stopped the traffic for many V 
high road between MooUi and Chanda. A third snryey ^ 
officer reports that at Guneshgunge cattle are contintially 
■being killed by tigers, which roam comparativdy^iecttra 
the jungles that flank the valley of the B^ma. The mail cart, ' 
he says, when descending a ghaut (or mountain pass) wm 
attadced by a tiger and one of the horses dightly wounded, 
but the coachman proved himself quite equal to the occasion, 
and with admirable presence of mind sounded the bu^e and 
fairly put the tiger to flight 

Some tigers appear to prefer human beings to cattle as the ,, 
following account will show : — “A cow-herd was out grazing 
his cattle, and when on his way home following them about 
sun-set, he h^rd suddenly a rustling behind him and, on 
turning round, saw a tigress approaching him ; having no time 
to move away he was seized and thrown upon his face in a 
senseless condition. He does not know how long he remained 
in this state. When he recovered himself and sat up he was 
surrounded by bis herd of buffaloes. With liis enemy the tiger 
lookiiig on only a few yards beyond. The man seized an 
early opportunity to be off home, leaving the hufialoes between 
himself and the tigress. Not long after tliis another lad 
bringing cattle home to the village in the evening, when half 
the cattle were within and half beyond the bounds of the 
village, was seized and carried away," 

The above facts have reference to the years 1867 and 1868. 

The Gonds and Kurkus, who form for the most part the wild 
tribes of the central provinces, have very peculiar customs as 
regards the relatives of persons killed by tigers. If a Gcmd 
or Kuvkuds killed by a tiger, his wife, children, and la^^ 
and mother are put out of caste. All intercourse betweau 
them and the rest of the inhabitants is interdicted, on. the 
ground that they are labouring under the displeasure of the 
I^. The tiger is one of the principal Deos of the Gonds 
arid Knrlcus, and a man-eating tiger is the^ Deo to whom the 
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i^ . p^pitiatory sacrifice is invariably ofifeieS ; this is done by 
if taxing the scanty means of the poor creatures affected by 
the ravages of the beast, and to coUecf the required articles 
f , for this feast and sacrifice, they invariably have to spend their 
little all, and travel far and wide to collect something more 
ere it call be completed. 

The wild animals take many more human lives than 
murderers, and, notwithstanding this, tigers are in some parts 
of India considered by a few civil officers as game that should 
be preserved. In the central provinces ’in the years 1865-66-67, 
. 1,751 persons were killed by wild animals and 217 murdered. 
In the lower provinces of Bengal lo,401 persons were killed 
by wild animals during the six yesae ending 1870. 

Our journey together, what with the above anecdotes and 
a little sleep, was soon over, and Dinapore reached. On the 
platform were natives selling the most refreshing and temptii^ 
strawberries, the sight of which drove away the pictures I had 
before me in my dreams of the savage tigers, and carried my 
thoughts back to the shores of happy England and the friends 
I had left there. The flavour of the finxit was good, and my 
youthful days at home in years past were before me, when a 
feast such as I now had in prospect was a source of the 
greatest pleasure. Again, ere long, I felt that; I ought to be 
ihankful at having a home in a country where life and limb 
are safe finm the scourge of wild animals ; but I could scarcely 
bring myself to believe that those human beings, who were 
compelled to run the risk of being tom to pieces daily, were 
the subjects of our Queen, and that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, which alone had the power to remedy the evil, could 
hardly be said to raise a finger to lessen it, or enable others to 
do so. I shall continue my journey in a few days on to 
Benares, and, as I shall travel during the' day, f hope to be 
to jot down a Uttle not only of what I may hear on the 

V 

{To he eontimed.) 
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INDXpr; INTEIIIcm^ 

CHUPBAH, BEHAfi. 

A meeting of the Chuprah Association was held oh 
Febraary 14th last, on occasion of tHe lamented assassination ' : 
of the Viceroy : — 

The Secretary of the Chuprah Association on receiving the 
melancholy and sad intelligence of the death, of Lord Majo, the. 
Viceroy and Governor General of India, through the^ express 
extra issue of the Daily Examiner the inail of the 13th inst., 
and after consulting the members of the association, at once 
issued the cards to assemblo at his residence in the evening to 
express their d#ep sorrow for the lamented Earl. 

The Vice-President addressed the members present in pure 
and plain Hindee, expressing the object of the meeting. 

Babu Keshub Lai Ghose, of the Sarim bar, and honoraiy 
secretary, made an excellent speech in Urdu, expressing very 
particularly and at some length the object of the assembly, and 
evincing his deep sorrow for the lamented chief ^He then pro- 
posed as follows 

1st. — That this assembly should pray to the supreme 
Government to close all the public offices throughout India for a 
period of one week from a certain fixed date. 

* 2ndly. — That every class of people without distinction of 
creed and colour must be in deep mourning for one week, and 
that none should enjoy any kind of pleasure and amusement* 

<< < Srdly, — That every individual, be he a public or private 
man, should express his mourning in all his correspondence and 
ahould exhibit a particular sign of the same (either in crape or 
otherwSse)*in his wearing apparel. ^ 

‘ 4thly. — ^Without waiting for any order to the abOve^eilSffcl 
from the Supreme Government, the iuhabitanta]^of this 
must mourn for a week from to-morrow to show our best respects 
to the memory of the lamented Lord, , and as loj'al subjecfs of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, to evjnce our deep regret 
at the sad catasttQpho. 



« 6tlily.^ — That a suhscriptioa ho raised among all cla;9se8 of 
|S people of this district in ordor to create a fiind which is to be 
remitted to the Supreme Gfovernment as a token of respect to 
our late Viceroy. 

‘6thly. — Copies of this proceeding be forwarded to the 
Q*6vcmment of India, to the Bengal Government, and Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State^ London. And that also tlie resnlt 
of this meeting be communicated to all the authorities of this 
district, that the subscription list he circulated soon, and as for 
himself (the secretary) begs to head the list with rs. 100.’ ” 

The Director of Public lustTOction lias,* we learh from 
some Indian papers/ offered a pjize of 400 rupees for au 
essay in Hindoostani or Sindi on the •\Iahoimaedan8 of Sind, 
their uuinhers, origin, history, divisions, social status, employ- 
ment, cliaracteristics, edacation wants, and asi)itations. 


ENGLISH INTELLIGENCE 

London. 

(From the Daily Neivs,) 

“Yesterday evening a lecture was delivered in the Rooms of 
the Social Science Association on the subject of ^ Exporionces of 
a Visit to England : a Contrast between English and Hindu 
life,’ by Dr. Gopaul Chunder Boy. The lecture was given on 
behalf of the Association in Aid of Social Progress in India. 
Mr. J. T. Pritchard occupied the chair. The lecturer, who spoke 
English admirably, said that he read the It cture a year ago in 
Calcutta, where it had been severely criticised. His object in 
reading it before an English audience was to ask whether he had 
misrepresented the facts. He asked the audience to consider 
;itsblf an Indian one, and perhaj^s after the intense heat they 
oxp^enced it would not be difficult to do so. (Laughter.) The 
lecturer then proceeded to read his paper. He described the 
Eughsh home, its happing and harmony, its institutions for the 
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relief of poverty and dieoaeo, the &eedoea of its sooial and puhUo 
li&i fhe freedom and education of the fisma^ 
features of English society/ With this he qompared society in. ;! 
India, and said it was a complete contrast to that wluch e^ted 
in England. There were no, or few, provisions for the poor and ■; 
suffering. Females were kept apart and excluded froi| society, v 
There was no moral training of infants. There was no instruc- 
tion in the fine arts. Education was confined to training boys 
for the public service as clerks. India, as compared with Engr 
land, was a nation of paupers, although the contraTy opinion 
prevailed. There were a few millionaire Eajahs, but the bulk 
of the ptople were extremely poor, and every little necessary of ■ 
life had to bo brought from foreign countries. In England, all 
was life, and bustle, and activity ; in India, aU was indolent and 
sedentary. In England, the spirit of society was elevating 5 in 
India, it was demoralising. • True patriotism, then, consisted in 
opening India t« what was good in foreign nations, and letting in 
the light upon a system which kept the country in darkness and 
poverty (cheers.) Mr. D. H. Thakur, of Bombay, did not think that 
Dr. Eoy had given a correct representation of the state of society, 
and pointed to charitable institutions in Bombay and Calcutta, 
to which native Indians had contributed diberally. In regard to 
the want of infant education he went too far ; and as to the want 
of fine-art education, he should like to know how many persons 
in England were educated in the fine arts? Ho deplored the 
system of early marriages in India ; but before they adopted the 
customs of foreign nations there was a good deal to bo considered. 

Mr. Percival said the curse of India was the want of education 
in the mothers of India. Get rid of the idea that woman was 
created merely for the purpose of procreation, and they would 
lay the foundation of a new Indian society. He knew India 
well, and that was the conclusion to which ho had come. Mx. ; 
H. Pratt thought it was important for the progress of 
that the people should depend moro on themselves, and 
upon the Government. They should direct themselves more fe 
manufactures and the industrial arts. Dr. Boy replied, 
which a vote of tbanks was given to him.*’ 

Many other oriticisms were made on tjhe Ivel^e by ^ 
and Hindn genflex^^ ^ 
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^ Council of the “ Association in Aid of Social Progr^ 
tndm ” will feel much obliged to Indian gentlemen aiii'dai 
in i^bndon if they will kindly inform the undersigned of liieir 
5 addresses. The Council of the above named AsSboatidn are 
•nidous tp send notices of their lectures, meetings and social 
^parties to Indian gentlemen resident in london, and in other 
;Ways to render them any services in their power. Commu- 
nications to he addressed to Mrs. Akroyd, St. Alban’s Yillas, 
Highgate £oad ; or to Hodgson Pbatt, Esquire, 8 Lancaster 
Terrace, Eegent’s Park. 


NOTICE. 

The members of the I^^tional Indian Asso- 
ciation who are at Plymouth on occasion of the 
Approacliing Congress of the Social Science 
Association at Plymouth (Lord Napier, late of 
Madras, President), are requested to meet at 
4 o’clock on Thursday, Sept. 12, at the Mechanic's’ 
Institute, to arrange for holding a public meeting 
during the sitting of the Congress, and for general 
conference, &c. 


The Bristol Committee has much pleasure in announcing 
the following contributions from native gentlemen in India 
to the National Indian Association ; — 

H. n, the Rao of Cutch, per the Kazi Shahahudin £15 0 0 
Bahn Rahhal Das Haidar, Ohota Nagpore, Bengal 2 2 0 
Bahu Keshub Lall Ghosh, Chuprah, Bengal .... 1 4 0 Sub< 

Contributions to the National Indian Association will be 
mceived by the Treasurer of the Bristol Branch, 

Lewis I^y, Esq., Goldney House, Clifton^ Bristol, 
by the Secretarj’’, 1 

,,, . ' Miss Carpenter, Eed Lodge House, Bristol ; 

ftem whom may he obtained Ihe report and prospectus of 
l^'.Assqciation..,, 


to the Journal to he addressed to this 
'■.Lpdgh/House,;' Bri^ ' 
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NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 



The Secretary of the Leeds Branch of the National Indian 
Association has forwarded to ns a letter received by him 
from the Secretory of the Lucknow Beform Association, 
and we feel sure that it will be perused with interest 
by our readers. It affords another proof among the 
many’ continually .presenting themselves to our notice, 
of the readiness of the educated natives to respond to 
any evidences of kindly and sympathetic feeling on our 
side, while at -the same time it points out veiy clearly 
some of the obstacles which have hitherto imjieded the 
establishment of friendly and mutually appreciative inter- 
course between the upper classes of the two nations. . 
May it induce any of our own countrymen into W'hose 
hands it may fall, to ask themselves whether their own;; 
communications with the natives of India have invatmlbiy 
been marked, not simply with justice, but also with tli^V; 
courtesy and consideration for the feelings of oth(^ whit^ 
they would instinctively demand lira th®aBdvos,:an4«5'^<di 
thdr religion enjoin^ on their observamSC ?—# . 






^ of the Leeds Sraneh of ihe Indian Aseoeiat^n, 

i|i ^‘Eeform Club, Lucknow, Oudh, India; 

Sm, — In reply to your letter of the 14th April, 
Addressed to the Secretary of this Association, I have the honour 
ifo say th^t I have been requested by the Association to offer the 
heartfelt thanks of our Association and of the whole native 
community of this station for the generous and philanthropic 
inanner in which you have taken up the cause of the poor 
natives of this countiy, and the noble efforts that the different 
branches of your Association are making for the regeneration 
Olid reformation of the people of this country. Our Association 
feels itself honoured by the call for aid from a Committee of 
such philanthropic gentlemen as tht members of your Associa- 
tion, and will with much pleasure, not unmixed with pride, 
supply your Association with all necessary information, and do 
its best to assist you in your generous efforts. • 

With reference to sections 2 and 3 (of your prospectus), to 
which you particularly directed the attention of the Association, 
I beg to say that the best means of propagating female educa- 
tion and instilling into the mind of the natives the advanced 
ideas of the civilised countries of Europe, is to advance communi- 
cation among the natives and the English officials and settlers in 
India. If the members of the various branches of your Associa- 
tion will exert their influence with their countrymen in India 
and succeed in inducing them to communicate freely with the 
Autives, such communication will improve the cause of female 
education and other reforms far better than any amount of 
lectures, whether delivered in English or vernacular. When I 
fipeak of communication among the natives and the Anglo- 
Indians, I wish clearly to be understood that I do not refer to 
formal visits or professional communication. What I mean is 
that social and friendly intercourse should be inciCeaBed, and 
that Englishmen in India should freely receive respectable 
natives in their families and social circles as they do in England. 
I am conscious that the dislike to such communication among 
the English gentlemen in India is founded on one of the two 
iolloivix^ r^^Bons. Some of the Englishmen here look nppxi 
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natires as a vezy low and 


peo|30; wi^ 
wMle tiio better ciafes ^ 
6ftbe Anglo*IndiatLs dislike such inteit^ourse becaiise , 

do not allow them to enter their zenana or female apaa^ 
and ill their turn they retaliate upon them by ref asing |h^ am 
ingress in their families and societyt Oh the first pow^ 
observe, sir, it is useless to say an 3 rthing, the absurdity of ^snoh 
a notion being self-evident. On the second poiii^ I have only ; 
to say that the English gentlemen in India come here as teachers 
and reformers of the natives. They belong to a nation 


brated at present throughout the whole world for its clvili8atimi> ; 
and unless they show the natives the superiority of their customs 
and manners they should not expect a people notorious for their : 
pertinacity to ancient customs and institutions to give up customs " 
which have been sanctified by prescription. On this point 1 j 
have further o^ly to observe that the natives of India, with tha 
exception of a few fortunate individuals who have the advantage 
of a high English education, look upon the social intercourse of 
the sexes and the manners and customs of the Europeans as 
partaking of immodesty : and this supposed levity and immo- \ 
rality they attribute to female education and to the promiscuous 
intercourse of the sexes. Unless English gentlemen allow th^ ; 
an ingress in their social circles and remove this prejudice 
I by shewing them that free friendly intercourse among the sexes 
is quite consistent with modesty and chastity, and that female 
education may go hand-in-hand with female virtues and affec- 
tions, it will be impossible to make any marked progress in the 
cause of reform. If this plan were carried into practice the 
objects of section 4 of paragraph 5 would be gained, to a great 
degree, without natives going to England. Besides, you will 
observe, sir, that few natives only can have an opportuniiy of ■ 
visiting England, taking into consideration the expanses ihai 
must necessarily bo incurred and the numerous impediments^ ■ 
which ore stumbling blocks in the way of even reformed Hiiidas^ 
who belong to a nation eminent for domestic affectioxis . and 


Mtadhments. 


Allow me here to draw the attentfen of your Airoom^tien 
to a point which, as far as my knowledge ^goes^ seems to havo 



.little Boii'ced. The, Siafiyes oS India,: I 
l|>?;#^ to on English, edueatioa, consider edaoatiott 

||; iiriilimble only as the ineans of attainmg, w<fealth and 

least notion of the abstract idea of the value 
IJ developing the Taiipiis 

p: ; faculties of man. Coring to this and the other 

political causes, the rich and the noble of this nondy- annexed 
province, and even of the older provinces, do not give their 
5;:; children and relations English education, be(?au60 even now 
with a high English education a native cannot obtain the higher 
posts of the civil service without going to England, Most of 
them are the sons of generals who in their time led large armies, 
and governors who had vast provinces under their sway. To 
these gentlemen to give au Ehglish education that their 
elhildren may on growing up become clerks and parasites of the 
^mpetition TVallahs will be resented by them as an insult, 
organisation of the public service in India fe unfortunately 
: 60 wretched that a man, whatever be his position and whatever 
/be his religfon, in order to qualify himself for the higher service 
must go' to England or else he must undergo the drudgery of 
hrmndom with the prospect of attaining the rank of Extra- 
A|sistant-Commis6ionor, with a salaiy of Bs. 600 a month, after 
a drudgery of fifteen or twenty years, and hero is an end to his 
promotion or advancement. In no ease can a native rise above 
this rank,, whatever may be his abilities and experience in the ' 
service. If the members of your Associittion will direct the 
Attention of the Members of Parliament to this point, and get 
t^e rules of the Civil Service examination revised, so that natives 
jtnay be placed in a position to pass the Civil Service examina- 
tion in India, you will do material good to India pnd to the 
cause of English education. 1 will as soon as possible send you 
here^er papers in English and in Urdu, which will give 
you detailed information on this point and explain to the 
grievances of the natives. , We shall be very niuch obliged 
to you if you will do us the jEavour of sending such reports as 
ybii think may be advantageous to us ; and as for ounselyos we 
yrill do bur best to supply you with such information and such 
^papers may assisV you in your generous efibrts. In the lai^ 
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Iplaee, I Jiaye only to jaay that you may at all timOa and for all • 
}nii|)osea CQinnmn our asaistanoe, and we slia& 
prpud and honoured if jou will continue the ooihmtt^ ? 

happily commenced. We will send you^tlie proceeding of 
Association from time to time^ and shdl feel obliged if you wHl . 
do us the favour of sending usr your Monthly Journal. i^Hoping 
you will excuse me for taking so much of your valuable time, 

I remain, Sir, 

Tours faithfully, 

^^Luohmee NARm, 


SONNET. 


Home of the East ! — onco fortune’s favor’d cUld, 

Now lying low in dust, bodew’dVith brine, . 

Bereft of gloiy by usurpers wild. 

Driven to bow and vow at Fury’s shrine — 

Bewail no more ! Thy sunless sky of fame 
Has loosed the bonds of superstitions old 
In thy sons’ hearts ; who, with thy magic name 
For passport, and for means thy grief untold 
Now onward press for that enlighten’d lore 
Which made Britannia’s isles brightest of stars 
In courts, in camps, or whore the oceans roar ; 

And will illume thy soul and hoal thy scars. 

Oh, India ! Sing the song — The stone is laid 
For my redemption sure through England’s md.” 

MiTTifA.:-. 
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EEFOEMATOEIES IN INDIA. 


Some account Las been given in recent numbers of this 
Journal of the remarkable and most successful reformatory 
institution for the reclamation of the Thugs which has been 
carried out for many years at Jubulpoor. 

No general Picformatory Act fdr juvenile ofiTenders, such 
as that in England, exists at present in India. In order, 
to develope the principle as far as possible, some 
and productive gardens in the neighbourhood of 
Nagpur, in .the Central Provinces, have been appropriated 
to the pur].)ose of Juvenile Eeformation, and the following 
circular on the subject Jias been issued by Dr. Brake, the 
Inspector General of Prisons, dated Oct. 17, 1871 : — 

To the Mapsiraies of Ildg>jp4r^ Bhandara^ Chanda^ Wardha^ 

Bahgliatj Seont, and Chhtndivara BistrictSy Central Brmnm. 

* ‘ Sib, —The oflBciating Chief Commissioner having sanctioned 
V the employment of certain buildings and their surrounding 
groundB at Sonagaon near Nagpur, as a prison for juvenile 
offenders, I have obtained his permission to call the attention of 
inagistrates to the object for which this special gaol has been 
established, and the general principles upon which it will be 
oonducted, as it may ho desirable that magistrates diould be in 
possession of this information, when passing sentence on young 
male criminals. * 

‘r2. — There is a general and well founded objection to 
imprisoning children in the ordinary Indian gaols, whore, how- 
ever careful the management may be; it is found practically 
impossible to keep them at all times entirely separated from adult 
^friminak. " v 







“ 3.<--Tbe primaay object of ibe c#&blidmii^ of jbe 
l^acm prisoii is to entirefy prevent %e iniagling of 
«dnli piiBoners, at the came time tiia£ the bi^ axe kept at ha^lz 
aiot-of'dioor work mthin thep capaciilBS tmd imder strict diec^ 
Jiae. 'Whilst the bojs ate under eon&i^mnent^ hoover, attempts ' • 
will be made to reform them. For three hours dd||E,tb^ i 
xeoeiye instruction in reading, writing, and anthmetio,^d during ~ ‘ 
the working hours will be called upon to assist g^nah&ed nadtO: t 
gardeners in the cnltiTation of the gardens and surrounding 
grounds. Li this manner it is believed that they maj acquire 
habits of application, industry, and self-restraint, mrd veoeira 
rudimentary instruction that vdll be useful to them in aftmr life. 
The advantages derived will naturally be in proportion to the 
time the boys are kept under discipline. . 

" 4. — Superintendents of gaols within a reasonable distance 
of Nagpur will he directed to transfer direct to Sonagaon, tdien ; 
the season will admit of their removal, all male juvehUes 
sentenced to three .monthe’ imprisonment and over, inthout 
detaining them in the district gaols, and in anticipation of indi^ 
vidual sanction from my office, which will be subsequently 
forwarded. 

"5.— Timely intimation will be sent to all magistrates con- 
cerned when the juvenile prison at Sonagaon is likely to be full 
or unable to receive new admissions. 


I have the honoiff to he, sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

* JoHn Bbake, 

Inspector Qoneral of Prisons, &c., C.P. . - 

It was hoped by those who established Sonagaon for . Iflie i 
purpose of reforming juveniles, that it might be converted inlo, ^5 
a Eeformatory like those in England, and children have 
confined- there since May, 1870. It how;eyer, h<»fed 
the Judicial Commissioners that tlie Apprentice Act could h6tf | 
be attended for the purpose, and no other l^ged enactment 
present exists in India by which juveniles can. be placed W 
legal detention beyond the term of a prison sentence.;" 



’ "'JOCmi'OT'lliE 


r iiiiFit moQtdnent of the kind beneyole^Ge of its founder, ihe lote 
;'?68&ei! of the present highly estepied Sir David Sassoon. In 
institution, delinquents broi^ht before the fflagistrates 
by them for a term of years to the managers, 
: have them taught industrial arts. The sticoess of this 

iWork, and the warm cociperation of native gentlemen in it 
i remain, we trust, a solitary instance of the kind 

, in India.- It is to be hoped that a lleformatoiy and an 
Industrial Schools’ Act will be passed ere long for Iddia^ 
and that thus the ancient royal demesne of Sonagaon may 
become a most important and valuable institution. 



INDUSTEIAL LABOUK IN BENGAL PENAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 


On the 14th September last, at Plymouth, Captain B. ifiogers, 
of the Bengal Staff Corps, read a paper at the Annual 
Social Science Congress “On Industrial Labour in Establisb- 
ments for Criminals in India.’’ 

Captain Eogers’s knowledge of the natives of India Ims 
beeUigained in a more varied way than that of the gen^aKty 
of officials in India. From 1854 to 1868 he served with six 
native regunents, viz., the 68th Eegiment ; 3rd Goorkhas; 
4Bl Goorkhas ; Kumaon Levy ; 15th Loodianah Seikhs ; and 
16th Lucknow Be^ment. He held the appointment of 
Adjutant and Quaiqter^Master in two of them, second in epm* 



18 ^ 1 ] ^ mws'tbim. ' ':' 

of a ihird, SLtxi doing duly cfficex; ■ ^ 
l^a$ter, Wng Officer, and second in 
From 1868 to 1872 he wasin civil empl(gr.r 
Conservator in the Forest Department ; 2nd. Snpem^ 

School of Industry at Jijt)ulpoor, as weU as the 

and the Depot of Thug and Dacoit Approvers ; 3rd and laal^l^ i 

at the Penal Settlement, Port Blair. ; ? 

The natives with whom he was brought in contact during i 
his service in the military department were agriculturisto.:^ ' 
The ranks of the Bengal Native Army are^ for the most part; ■ 
from that class (if they are not Mahommedans) whom we in 
England term small teriint farmers and farm labourers, fe^ 
being either artisans or tradesmen. The artisans firom the, 
Sickh, Ghoorlcha, or Mahommedan tribes make as good soldiers 
as the higher class of Hindus from other parts* of India. 
Captain llogers says i — 

**Tho native commissioned officers of the Bengal > 

Army rise from the ranks, and when they obtain that distin- 
guished position — which seldom happens in less than twenty 
years— they are entitled to sit in the presence of European 
gentlemen, which is deemed a groat honour, and insures them 
the respect their good service in Government employ should 
secure them. These native officers converse most freely with 
any bf the European officers who they see and know take an 
interest in the affairs of the country. Hence many of our ■ 
military officers serving with native regiments have obtained a ! i 
considorablo and valuable knowledge of the requirements of j- 
India, together with the effects and results of changes introduci^ : ; 
by the would-bo reformers and civilizers from the far 
These native officers know they can speak their nnnds fceely m 
their military superiors as regards civil subjedte, and 
hot only their own feelings but that of the mass of 
from whom they come, without de^ment to their 
The native army represents a per centage of men taken^ to 
severe sects that exist in India. Their time is bomp^^ 



I ^eir;^ ihai; is, kir undergo loip^^ 

obtain their daily breadi and they are subordinate to a ; 
S ricto of enlightened European gentlemen who form 

body of officers over them ; this state of existence gives them 
{ greater facilities for absorbing more enlightened ideas than their 
who are otherwise^employed. Besides, they 
are not kept silent tiirough fear of the district civil adminis- 
tration, which under many local officers is despotic, sealing the 
Bps of able native gentlemen and others when they cannot/ 
conscientiously praise what has been done or is at the time 
advocated. Natives are sometimes compelled thus to support 
ideas that they know full well to be fallacious because they 
originate from the district officer. After they have failed, the 
district officer frequently blames thb natives when he should 
have been fully aware at the time he questioned them from theur 
manner of answering him that they did not at all acquiesce in 
vrhat was proposed. When at their homes on leave of absence 
-or ftirlough, with nothing to do and a little cash to spend, 
members of the native army have opportunities of seeing and 
hearing all that is to be seen or heard from interested individuals. 
On rejoining their corps they are on the other hand thrown 
amongst men who are not interested in what absorbed their 
attention when at home, and probably hold opposite opinions 
conceived in other parts of the country. Healthy argument is 
the result, and an immense amount of common sense is spoken 
as regards what has been done to benefit the natives and attach 
‘ them to our rule.” 

Captain Eogers evidently deenxs that (apart from the 
; d^line of native prejudice against the absorption of Euro- 
pean ideas) the transitory stage of existence which ere 
long must be the result of our Government in India, 
win be ail era in which crime of all kinds w^ill increase^ and 
he advoeates^ the upholding of caste and religious obser- 
vance^^ duties amongst all criminal classes tliat the 
/Gnvermnent has for their offences been obliged to incar- 
cerate, or place under surveillance. He refers to what caste 






has done to keep crime in check when h^y 
obstacle existed to arrest its increase amc3^^ all 
He believes that those men in India that axe^ 
to disregard their caste arenas a rule, low evil-disposed infi^ 
vidiials who are only too glhd of any pretext for a||bndbhii^ 
or undermining what they feel and know alone thdir 
vicious tastes and inclination within bounds, and curbs thchr 
depraved disposition. Captain Eogers says :— 


deep thinkers amongst the Hindus, as a matter of, 
course, know that their religion must die out, but they are fully; 
alive to the desirability of its being kept up as strictly as possible 
until their co-religionists can accept a change with moral and 
social advantage in this world, performing their duties in their 
various callings to the glory of their (^d and Maker, and without 
believing that ^hoy are doing wrong, which I maintain is the 
feeling of all who at present ignore what their religion points 
out as right. Before the present religion of the Asiatic can be 
given up by him and another embraced, individuals of both 
persuasions must be most zealous in each proving the sincerity 
of their own. Then the one will as a result give place to the 
other ,• hut that will never bo achieved with favourable results by 
coercion or by the one ridiculing the other.” 


Captain Eogers deems that the Government has a serious 
duty to perform when dealing TOth its criminal class in India, 
If anj’thing, more so than in any other country. He says : — 

Every hour of the criminal’s time when under restraint 
which is not turned to advantage whereby to improve his dis- 
graced or weak mind, or to induce him hereafter when free, to 
spend the remainder of his days with the fear of Ctod before his 
qres, and ^stil in him a desire to bo rather a blessing than a ■ ; 
curse to his fellow men, is a prostitution of valuable time^ a ; 
moment of which, when lost cannot be regained, and for ^ 

. those to whom Qod has consigned him are re^onsible for resulis 
in this world, and of which they will doubtless have to rendi^ 
an account in the next.” 



I ; JOGItNAi OF TBffi NAjib!^ 

• £ ' Jls legaids the ihflictioii of pumah^ says 

. Deterrents having "been tried hy Govomments, both b^- 
liaroiU and civilked the *whol 0 world, from time immemorial, 
and signtdly failed to realize the ob^’oct of their infliction; shbiild 
t with impunity* The opposite system, namely, a 

one, would, in the present state of society, 
prove e<ju^y futile; but the judicious administration of the 
^ieformatoiy carried out in a manner that made it act aa 

■ : a deterrent as regards checking crime, is what is required where- 
‘ withal to reduce the tax that noxious offenders are on other 
human beings. 

A body of general rules must be worked practically, by 
modifications individually for each Sriminal.’* 

Captain Eogers proposes the foU owing as a classified divi- 
sion of labour : — • 


Ist. — y’y Treadmill, or equivalent labour, in a cellularX 
prison with irons, penal diet daily, Sundays excepted. 

Treadmill, or equivalent labour, ina cellular 
prison, with light irons, penal diet four days in the 
week. 

3rd. — Treadmill, or equivalent labour, in a cellu- 
lar prison, with light irons, penal diet twp days in the 
week. ^ 

*‘lst. — Hard laboxir at selected trade, light irona,\ 
working two hours during recreation, at Eeformatory 
(optional). 

2nd-— Hard labour, selected trade, without irons, 
working two hours daily at a Eeformatory (optional). 

** 3rd.— Hard labour at selected trade, improved diet 
two days in the week, working two hours daily at Eefor- 
matory during recreation hours (optional). ^ 




** Light labour and improved diet daily, sirpence'' 
per week pocket money, working aV Eefoitoatory three 
hours per day and two* hotirs during recreation 
(cptioad). / j 




1872 .] 



Eesidiag iS. Eefonnat6:ry i^illage aHowei t^^ 
bd at largo daily for two hours, viz., from 12 iiiltil 2j being 
paid for their labour at ^ market rates, clathinyg and fe 
Ihomselves and paying of their wages for rent of quaxters. 

The blood relations of the Wandering tribes being allowed 
to live with their friends, subject to the same regula^ns 
as they are, paying no rent if they reside in the same house, 
and to bo found work in the Reformatory. 

‘‘ 2nd.— / tj- Same as above, but allowed to be at large 
from 5.30 to 7 a.m. and 12 to 2 p.m. 

“ 3rd. — Same as above, but allowed to be at large 
during Sundays all day, and on week days 5.30 to 7 a.m., ^ 
12 to 2, and 6 to 8 p.m. t > 


“ Discharged criminals also to work at the Reformatory after 
their discharge, if they wished it, so long as the same could be 
with advantage conveniently arranged for. 

“ The surveillance stage I deem an institution, which of all 
should be the greatest preventative of crime. There are three 
grades in it of y’^th each, or total of Jth of the sentence. Ey 
working daily at the Roformatoiy during recreation, for even two 
hours per day for the |th, of the sentence, 10 hours being allowed 
to count as one day passed in a higher grade, ^th of this 
period is passed under decroasod restraint as the result of 
industiy. 

“ Judicial officials, when sentencing an offender, should have 
the power to increase or decrease the fractions to be passed in 
each stage, or leave out any stage they may think proper. The 
magistrate or judge, from facts coming before him at the trial, 
can arrange this classification — ^in tlie sentence— by having the 
individual’s character before him . It is better that these gentle-- 
. men should dispose of this classification, than that it should be 
awangpd ty gaol officials, who could only classify by conjitiCt, 
which mode is objectionable. The real mental and nior^ coiidi* 
tioBs of a criminal is shown by his character before, and not 
oonduct after, conviction, when in confinement. 

“I quite agree with the writer who s^s tha^ gaols fwid 
industrial establishments for criminals should be under a epm^ 




Siittee or board, consisting of mail a knowledge such as is 
reqidred of a physician, an eduehtbr, a judge well yexsed ih mor^ 
as well as legal science, a mechanic, a manufacturer, a merchant, 
a financier, an editor, a man of letters, a man specially distin- 
guished for common sense and independenoo of charactez^the , 
science ^ man forming the prison government. 

Eogers, in recommending the periods of punish- 
ment to be divided into does so to enable the magistrate 
to -use more extended discretion, and the jaol officials less 
than at present. One prisoner may have to pass through all 
fifteen stages, and another for a like offence only two, or even 
one, on account of peculiar circumstances, which events brought 
to notice and which cannot be again looked for. No two men 
commit even the same crimes under like circumstances of 
body and mind with exactly the same object jp view. 

The principal advantage which Captain Rogers proposes 
to obtain from prison and reformatory labour in addition to 
deterring and reforming criminals I give in his own words : — 

At present, scientific books, periodicals, or other papers 
affecting art, science, and agriculture, as carried on in Europe, 
are not available in the languages of Hindustan. Secondly, 
information is not published in the English language showing 
the results of Indian experience in connection with these subjects, 
as carried on by the natives according to their Oriental ideas. 
The former is of vital importance as regards the improvement of 
the natives; and the latter of inei^timable value to Europeans 
generally, especially Government officials and private speculators. 
The value of these two, taken together, and reviewed as to the 
adoption or rejection of appliances or projects by practical men, 
having experience wherewith to check theoretical schemes, can 
hardly be conceiveif ; their experience having been obtained by 
means of labour, materials and circumstances as they exist, will 
be found to indicate restdts of what may be extended for general 
purposes. It would be the means of enlisting the talent of 
many leading men of England to the study of Indian subjects. 



i'8f2l ijMm, ' v ' IIBf? 

Itiro^ imd aa atia^^ 

and progress ^ 

« Lot there be jafl publications of this class, ;w^hioh 
periodicals and form both a record of the progress of the 
and a book for reference, by which the energies ent^iprisuTtg^^^^ v 
men could be materially assisted. « 

“ These perioificals, published in English and the vernacular^ 
would be read by . many district officers and native gentlemen^ ; 
some of whom would contribute valuable articles, and nairate 
their views and experience, and criticise the writings and propo* ^ 
sitions of others. 

^eing illustrated by diagrams, simplified by minute- 
detailed diroctionB as to the snanagement and use of appliances,, 
with every point as regards suggestions theoretically adduced, 
sufficient in detail to admit of being feasible in execution (if 
perused attentively by natives residing in districts where occular 
demonstrations are not obtainable), it would be a source of 
encouragement to enterprising men. 

Native gentlemen, ignorant of the English language, with 
a tendency to take advantage of the improvements of the day, 
are now disheartened by repeated failures ; and it frequently 
happens that individuals, with a te^te and desire to acquire a 
knowledge of English, havo little or no inclination to study the 
arts, sciences, mechanics, mechanical drawing, or agriculture, 
neither do they appreciate them, and there is no establishment 
in India at present competent to translate the requisite matter 
from English into the native language. 

*^Tho rulers of native states, and others who peruse these 
publications, would be impressed with the advantages of 
machinery, and fhrther ho eiicouragj^d by having afforded them 
the means of reading at their leisure the opinions of men versed | 
on tho subjects of which they treat, and the results of expe-- 
rience In different parts of India, as regards the introduotioh^^^^^^^^ 
of mechanical appliances and improvements in cultivation, and 
the advancement of the arts and sbiences. • * 

"‘If it is desired that one country should jwfit by the 
experience of another, cither in science, mOchanios, or other 

• ■ ■ ' ■ ■■■■ 





, «aibJoi;ts> a connecting link is i^uwed,^ of the scientific 

; ikei'atnre of tlie pne peopio, framed to admit of its eomprehen- 
^on by the other> by whielx imlividuals can grasp snbjects. 
Of these, the natives of India can now only obtain a very 
limited khowledge % Uie dtdy of hooh and papers in a foreign 
tongue (of ■which they are, for the most part, iguorant); and 
what ai*o available to them contain reports and ideas ^mtten for 
the infonnation of a class of men whose antecedents and calling 
dispense with the necessity for explicit reasoning, without which 
the natives of India cannot utilize machinery or secure progress. 

A’second link, which tho vernacular publication containing 
Oriental matter also secures, is required, to connect individuals 
haringidentical objects in view, whose energies are devoted to culti- 
vation and experiments of a useful* and seasonable kind in the 
distant provinces of India, and enable them reciprocally to profit 
by what they each do, according to their multifarious ideas, to 
further the same ends ; this would greatly tend develope the 
utility of the produce of the soil, increase it, reduce the amount 
of manual labour, and test the advisability of the introduction 
and acclimatization of exotic land produce, and animals that are 
most expedient for tho welfare of tho landholder and benefit of 
€lovemment. 

Books of reference and, periodicals are essential in the 
vernacular and in English, clearly and distinctly laying down 
principles, detailing advantages, and quoting extracts from 
books and newspapers selected, and translated by praetieal 
and others who would have the object of jdacing before 
their readers a practically useful essay or theoretical scheme, 
based qn the results of experiments, both in India* and in 
Europe, describing the failures as accurately as, if not more so^ 





THE EEDLAND DUSXEE SOCIETY. 


The inqtdiy has heen frequency made by lady Meii& dl 
social progress in India how they can help the good woj&: 
of female education in that country. We may so^wer by 
mentioning what has been already done quietly and 
unostentatiously. Some dozen years since, a few little girls 
who desired to do something for India, but had neither 
skill nor moifty to bestow, determined to meet togethor 
■and earn a few pence by hemming dusters, remembering that 
the widow’s mite was approvingly accepted. Their example 
incited to extended efforts, and gradually the “Bedland 
Buster Society ” became of some importance. The following 
report of the Native Mission School, Negapatam, shows that 
during the last year the society sent funds to the amoiint of 
£37 4s., and that this sum, with an equal amount from 
Govenunent, has been the means of giving a good education 
■to between fifty and sixty little Hindu girls 

This school, which is now chiefly supported by tiie Bodland 
Duster Society, existed for many years, though hot in its present 
character. It was formerly a mixed school, buys as well as 
girls were allowed to attend, and children of Dutch and P(n> 
tuguese descent shared its advantages with various Hasses ef .. 
TamUS. This was. the cause of much confusioii, and ii was 
therefore. thought advisable to alter its oonsfitutioh ahd. msdca 
it a Tamfl Girls’ School only ; since this change the pocogress of' 
the girls has been more satisfactory^ The present hamher on 
the rolls is 1 % the average daily attendance duimg fhe past year 
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i>dag between 50 and 60. These Bare di'iided into four elaSBes, 
iaught by native Ofaristian womeni with a assistonoe from 
a teacher of the boys’ Bigh School. The studies of the most 
advanced class oomprise the reading, writing and grammar of* 
their own language, arithmetic as far as the compound rulea 
and reduation, the geography of Asia and India in particular, 
and English reading. Scripture is carofiilly taught for an hour * 
daily in every class. The school ia opened and closed with 
sii^ng and prayer. The Government Inspector of Schools 
pays an annual visit and examines the different classes. It has 
been under the ^ result system ’ for two years, during which time^ 
the sum of £37 4<. has been realised as the result of examina- 
tions passed by the girls. This sum would have been much 
larger, but for the difficulty of securing regular attendance, 
and the Government regulations require each child to attend 
)^ool fifteen days in a month for six months before she is 
eligible for examination. The irregularity in'* attendance is^ 
chiefly caused by the numberless feasts the children are required 
to attend. The expenditure of the past year was £74 I2s., 
which was met by the sum sent from the Bedland Duster 
Sciciety and the Government grant. More good might be dona 
if the funds would admit of boarders being taken.” 




Poems and a Tract, by Mahadeva Moeeshvae Kuntb, , 
B A., Head Master of the Kolapoor High School. 


We cannot undertake to review these works, which have 
been kindly sent to ns, but we gladly notice them# It is ; 
satisfactory to see that those Indians, whose education has 
been scholastic and somewhat abstract, do not confine their 
enei^es to sufh topics, 'but aEow them to overflow into 
practical Efe. 

M. M. Kimte has sent to us a poem on “ Mana," or the. , 
Mind» in the Marathi language, as we suppose. It occupies 
47 smaU pages, and has for summary of contents, the Inner 
World, the nauie Mind, Attention, Abstraction, Self-conscious- 
ness, Essence, Doubts, the Powers of the mind and turning it 
on itself, God, the Sublime, Prayer, Accident, a PhEosopher’s 
mind. Conscience, KeEgion, a Poet’s mind, a PoEtician’s mind. 
Language, Science, Arts and Poetry, Memory, Knowledge, Feel- 
ings and Will, the Beautiful and the Amorous, Btavery and 
Moral Comage, the^ Piteous, Eage, the MarveUous, the Humb- 
rous. Disgust, the Terrible, the Contemplative, Conamunion ; 
with Nature and God. We infer fix>m these headings that the >' 
author has aimed to communicate to his Maratta countrymen ^ 
in their* native tongue, and'reEeved by the graces of poetry, 
the foundations of psychology, moralsy and reEgion. 

A Marathi poem by him on a greater scale is an e^c, 
which is to be completed, in twelve books, six of these lie 





!l:|)6fdxe w. Its hero is Rajah Shiv^ji, the founder of tiie 
; ^ dynasty, whose private life the author bdieyes to 
have been slandered by Mohammedan enmity. He vindicates 
in the preface the proper simplicity of epic style (which ought 
not to stride, line after line, as an epigram or a sonnet), mid 
the suitabilily of the native Marathi to poetry. His aim is 
to reach the hearts and patriotic feeling of the mass of his 
. countrymen, whose education is practical. Science he esteems 
as strengthening the understanding and increasing man's 
dominion over nature ; but to cultivate and purify sentiment 
we must have recourse to poetry, and literature. In conse- 
quence of some want of harmony between Marathi written 
and Marathi spoken, the author has tliouglit it necessary to 
modernize the spelling of various words. Pcf haps he means 
no more than our printing hlest for blessed, to secure correct 
reading of metre. 

The tract by M. M. Kunte is on “ Reform,” and is wholly 
written in EnglisL It is in two parts, together making 100 
moderate pages. The author deeply appreciates the benefits 
which have accrued to India from contact with the eminently 
practical mind of her English conquerors, but maintains that 
to appreciate these rightly, needs wider acquaintance with the 
past, ahd greater mental cultivation, than Indians collectively 
have attained, jr' while on the other hand, the haughty demea- 
noqi -«ff m^y Englishmen, the innovations often irritating 
iSTen when wholesome, and weaknesses of rulers which still 
exist, are sorely felt. On the whole, loyalty to English rule 
i, has yet to be created. " Of thiSj we believe, our h^best 
authorities are fully aware. 

The reforms indicated by the writer are, first, such as the 
natives have themselves to make. He lays especial stress On 
*?the cruel treatment of youiig widows, whose guardians he 





entitles " Blave-ifiaBters.” ilndeed, under twelve lie^si hef^; 
maintains timt widows are more miserable tlruu flsv^/iind ^ 
asserts that much immorality flows from this oppression. He : 
speaks of tbe venerated philosophical Treatise, called tbe '' 
San^ySkarika, as upholding this system. 

The new taxes laid on by the English Goy6nm)^4 tbe i 
writer says, are peculiarly offensive, and the stringent measuiw : 
for disarming natives have led to the belief that the Englk^ : 
dread their power. He maintains that the native conservar ; 
tisra even in religion rapidly gives way, when they find they . 
have practical advantage in change. The people misunder^ 
stand us and our proceedings, because we never explain ' 
anything. Everj-^thing new alarms them, as the telegraphic ,; 
wires or a revenue survey, acd is open to ridiculous but huxtW 
mlsrepresentatidft. "The true carise” of the want of social 
intercourse, says M. M. Kunte, “is the exclusive and uncom- 
municative spirit of the English society in India." The haughty 
English officer despises even the Indo-Briton blood, much 
more the pure natives. "The ignorance of our rulers of the 
native feelings is extraordinary, and the danger cannot but be 
.proportionate.” M. M. Kunte, like Sir Bartle Frere, believes 
a real remedy will he found (if introduced early enough) in a 
iUBdified system of rei!i;<?5entai iou, which will cHfilde therulei's 
and She inied 1o uudcrstninl one auoSlier. 
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^OTBNAIi THE KATIOKiMS,n0W 


Hi?® lilfl graiifyiDg to us to be assuie^ b^ 

have been received from native gentleinen, and frraa 
^ communications whichi have reached us &om them, 
that our quiet unostentatious -work is valued, and gratefully 
^Appreciated by them. j 



TO ENGLAND. 

' TtfE increasing desire felt by y^ung men in India to complete 
their education a^d to prepare for the examine- 

; ;?Kqns which lead to t^e public services, is a fact which 
demands attention for ti(fe,ny retoons. Among others, there is 
this one : that it becomes of g^at importance that Indians 
should not proceed to England Ikithout some knowledge of 
the cost of living there, and of the best arrangements to 
make on their arrival. Tiiis coimideration has been forced on 
our attention by a painful mcident which has recently 
occurred. A young man recently arrived in London from 
Calcutta with' barely enough to support liim, and provide * 
clothes, books, college fees, d:c., for three months ; and that 
little he was robbed of at, the docks when landing. It 
appears that he thought thal he could maintain himself in 
E;^land by teaching Bengalf e ! No one who had the least 
knowledge of the real condition of tilings would have made 
such a mistake. The number' of Englishmen who “ take up " 
Bengalee IS very small, and tlaere is always more Jihan ample 
■^provision for instruction inf that language. Moreover, it 
St should not be forgotten by ifoung men who are anxious to 
^ experiment of living' in England by teaching, that 
|4iihich an arrangement leaveal them very little time for odf- 

com© in otder to -present themsdyeA / 


INDIAN VISITOI 



ex&iOiBiation neM th^ir time and 
V. :|i'itt^se’exclna^^ - ‘ 

purposing to (JTOSs “ the 'blaci ■water 
he glad to hear that the National Indian Associatien hpi’ ' ' 
just opued an office in London, and has appointed a secrer^\^ 
iary, in order that information of every kind useful to IndianiX 
, students may there be collected, and communicated to all V 
require it. It is also desired by this means to increara>:’ 
facilities for bringing Indian visitors into friendly coinmunir' 
cation ■with English men and women who are interested in;;,' 
the social welfare and process of India. 

Mr. Edwin Pears, the Secretary of the Associa^on, wiii , 
be glad to see visitors from India, or to correspond wiili 
Indian studeqfs who pu^ose comii^ to London. TheofficB • 
is at 1 Adam Street, Adelphf, Lond^ra. 



The fact of a Hindu lady being admitted to the Order of , 
the Star of India is so remarkable, and so significant of a ' 
ehange quietly taking place in Indian public opinion respect- 
ing the position of woman, that we offer no apology for 
copying the following account from Tin Argu$ (Bombay), of 
Nov. 23. It forms a part of the records of the important 
visit paid by the Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, to the city of , ,* 
Bombay; — . 

' ' ' r ‘ 

“Monday, Nov. 18th.— Hoy is it posrable to oommenee the I 
reoord.of. the proceedings of jthis week without xwticiBg |fab^;^^^. 

, grand event which closed last ■week ? A week of events as that ; p 
was it promises to be suipasi^ed by the great doings of 
week, butnot one of the p^cebdings of either last we^ w 
tins ean equal in splendOnh we gorgeous speetade whi^>'^^^^ 
many wihiessed on tJatorday afternoon last. On (Jiiii 
■' "iidd' ;by . His 'Eroellenoy ■ tho' | Vioeroy;-an4'!0fovef^^ 
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Master Most Exalted Order of iSie Star of Indi^ 
i QTand Chapter in tho Viceroy^s Gamp at Bombay, for the 
^4 ptii^ose of investing lior Highness the Begum of .Bhopal as a 
^v^IgTiight Grand Commander of the said Order, and the 
& John Strachoy, Member of Council of the Viceroy 

-■ j/and Goyoifnor-General of India, as Knight Commander of the 
: said Order, in obedience to the Command of Her Majesty Queen 
r Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Paith, Sovereign 
J jof the said Order. Wo have given the full description of the 
titles, and the honours of the exalted persons who were eoneemed 
most intimately in the great event of last Saturday, because so 
much depends in a ceremonial obser\jance of the description we 
all witnessed with so much delight on Saturday last, in the 
fullest and longest possible^ declaration of names and titles ; and 
it may have been observed tliat tho very extreme of ceremony 
in every detail was the great characteristic of the whole affair. 
Without gi'eat display and enormous expansion of details, aud 
i:. careful bringing out of the smallest circumstanco into the boldest • 
possible relief the whole thing must have collapsed. This is 
what made the pleasure so great to those who witnessed it; 
nothing was lost, the manner of walking in the processions, a 
slow and profound and withal dignified step, by no moans an 
easy thing to do well, splendid dresses, and then much bowing 
and obeisance when the Grand Master of the Most Exalted 
V Order took his seat. The rangitjg of the various Knights Grand 
Commanders on each side, audltho respect paid by the whole 
assembly in rising as soon ast the procession of the Grand 
Master approached, all these aided greatly to the dignity and 
solemnity of the occasion. ludeid, wo may bo allowed to remark 
by of parenthesis, that the ^ffect produced on us for a few 
minutes by what we saw was that we felt just as if we are in 
Church. "With all due reverence be this said; but, such was 
undoubtedly our feeling for a few moments, till the presence of 
1^*0 many Parsees, and their extraordinary garrulity, aroused our 
tp the realily of what w m gefing on. This oireumstaace 
as it shows ^PW'^very great is the effect of 
' dtSiE^^ carried out in thl >; smallest details in any grpat 

5fi0f^ony> and dolibei ately performed ; and as far af 






iriEl ooiUd general ejOEeeii; produced oa 

pMsent was they were much impressed therebyi 
tbe"p^^ of the Gbaud Master, there was the proees4<^ ^ 
Her IBMihness Begum of Bhopal, who was brought wit^l 
much s^inniiy from the robing tent to the grand tent wh^ 3 
the investiture was to take place. This was the graad 
the ceremony of the day, and aU Ihe minuMm 
speciality in detail was gone through. Th^ scene at the mammt,i^^ 
of investiture was very grand,* and great was the effect prodi^^: 3 
by the handsome dresses of the Eaxighta Commanders as Ihjsy ;; 
aH stood, and Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal went rpu^d, - 
and was introduced to and saluted each one. Aft^ a 
fhrther ceremonies the fhapter was declared by the Cfrand ,■ 
Master to bo dissolved. And thus ended a moat imposhigov: 
spectacle, and one which all who witnessed looked, on with the V 
greatest intei^eat. We ought to boar recbrd to the very pretty : 
appearance which the Viceroy’s camp presented from the inside. 
The crimson cloth was laid from the entrance near the Band 
Stand all the way to the great tent, and‘ near there it was laid 
right across from one side to the other, covering the whole space. ■ 
The effect of the crimson pathway running the whole len^h 
the enclosure, with plants placed on either side at the wide open 
space which separated the large from the smaller tents, was very 
pretty ; the contrast of colour of the crimson cloth, and the green - 
grass, the white tonts, and the light which the sun threw upon 
the whole made a very pleasing sight. Altogether there was , ■ 
much to remember in what was seen on Saturday last, and the - 
oeremonies that •frere witnessed at the holding of the Grand 
tjhapter of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India in the ‘ 
Viceroy’s camiT at Bombay ; was an event of considerable 
importance. When the engriossing topic of the investiture , of ^ 
the Begum of Bhopal with thip Star of India has been disposed ; 
of, there is a sort of blankiin the events of the days whidh^ 
follow immediately after that ^at event, and we almost tu 
yain to find any thing worthy of notice. But the world 
stall and. the days on earth arc like the stars in the heaveiifl^^^ 
day differeth from another 4a; ^ in glory.” 
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EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


;7Dh Friday, December 20th, Mr. Iltudus Prichard read a 
ji^er ba this subject at the rooms of the Social Sdeace 
' As^ciation, Adam-street, Adelphi, Mr. Hodgson Pratt in the 
i' (^ir. Mr. Pilchard began by a' brief sketch of Uie progress 
of the National Association in aid of Social Progress in India; 
r^l 3 dug to various hostile criticisms which had been made 
upon it in some of the Indian papers. He then proceeded to 
point but that a solution to many of the social and political 
problems which the condition of India presents to us was to 
he found in education — education, that is, as, distinguished 
fisom instruction. , . 

Adverting to the controversy which has been going on 
between the advocates of vernacular and English education, 
he suggested that while we should look to the vernacular 
languages as Uie medium of imparting instruction to the 
masses of the people, we should l^ok to the English language 
and literature as the medium jof educating the people of 
India. Turning to the subject jof the Oordoo language, he 
sketched the history of its origin and growth, and dwelt upon 
its remarkable adaptability as a nedium forrimparting know- 
le(%e in modem science and j ihilosophy, the Sanskrit and 
Arabic derivatives (through this latter of wdiich l a nguages 
Greek words have found their way in Oriental garb into 
the Indian vocabulary), supplj ing an inexhaustible quany 
whence metaphysicians and ph rsicists may &id amplu ma- 
terial for their terininology. 

; After dwelhng upon the nei sessity of providing a cheap 
^j^d wholesome vernacular literal sure for India, he proceeded 
touch upon the most proU dnent educarional events of 
Jteh y hop sfolly of the scheine for an 
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lii 


m^«pea^iLt Hahommedaii college} considemg $ 

indicated .a tendency towards that independence of t^ng^^; .^ 


and action which-is the first symptom of growth in a nation.: 
He regretted he had no progress to report of the Ajmete ; 
College scheme for Bajpootana. The North-West Beo’vances,' ; 
he said,' were fortunate- in having at their head a ;g^Ct<iemaa ^ 
who was at once a statesman and a good Oriental scholar. Sir 
William Muir’s retirement would, he said, be a public calamity;^ , ; 


as he had always been enthusiastic in the matter of educatHm, ' 
and the annual prizes he offered for vernacular literature had 
given a stimulus in the direction where it was most wanted. 
He adverted to the recent minute, by the Hon. Mr. Campbell, 
the Lieutenant-Governor Bengal, which had given so much 
dissatisfaction Jn certain quarters, pointing out that the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, in so far as he had directed the 
dvil officers to report upon the attendance at schools, &c., 
had merely been acting upon a principle long ago recognized ’ 
in England, viz., that efficient supervision of a department was 
seldom seemed in the department itself, and it was a principle, 
which if carried out in other branches of the public service ; 
in India, would be attended with great benefit. Adverting to 
the recent jninute published by the Madras Government he 
showed that it was evidence of the truth of the allegation, so 
for at any rate as regards Madras, that the Mahommedaus had 
not a fair share in Government appointments. The Madras 
Government had ascertained that in that Presidency there 
were only 19 Mahommedaus jas against 417 Hindus in the ' 


employ of the Stete, and had resolved that this great dispro- ■ ■ 
portion exhibited a deficiency in the educational system which 
could only be supplied by the institution of special schoOhf 
for Mahommedans, a measure which it was determined to 

’ -CMiy out. ^ 

But by far the most impodant of aB the que^onsvimw 
imthreference to Iiviiai walv&eadinission^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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naMves to tbtr government of the country^ in other words >the 
opening of the civil service. He sketched the progress of 
this controversy so far as it had gone, expl^ned the position 
in which it now stands, quoting Lord Northbrook’s recent 
reply to^the Bombay Association’s memorial on this subject, 
and he gave it as his opinion that the^ whole circle of political 
discussion with regard to Indiaranged itself around this point, 
viz., was the road to the highest offices in the State to be 
thrcnvn open to the natives by their being allowed free admis- 
sion to the civil service by examinations held m India. 
Without committing himself to a definite o2)inion on this 
wide question, he suggested whetfier the difficulty might not 
.he met by the institution in London of a college or university 
affiliated to the Indian universities with increased facilities 
and inducements to Indians to resort to Europe for the com- 
pletion of their education. 

An interesting and animated discussion followed. 

“Mr, Sahapatlii (of Madras) objected to the proposal to 
make Oordoo the general vernacular language, because it was 
not one ot the original languages of India. Western ideas 
could be conveyed only by languages which have kept pace 
with the growtli of ideas. SaiLScrit would form a better 
basis for a general language i than Oordoo. English was 
spreading far more rapidly tl lan was supposed even in the 
villages. As regards the offiisial class, he thought a visit to 
England was an essential iualification, for without that 
England and her Government cannot be understood by 
Indians. In one year’s residfence here more real education 
is gained than in ten years of life in India. Nevertheless 
the difficulty of learning a foreign language and the expense 
of coming to England should be considered, and the age of 
Indian candidates should no fe be restricted to twenty-on^ 
^ the of “ acclimitizatioii ” did not exist in their, case. 

said a ^ in favour of the views 




mcAWOS; TO 


m 


!by X^chard in regard to the 
' :^tending tlae;n3e of 'Oordoa ■■ 

EdN^in Peats (Secretary to the Social Sciehcie Jiajj^'^ 
ciation) enquired "Whether the EngUsh language had liot^ 4^ ; 
fact, a better chance of becoming the univcrsjd la^goage of | 
India than, any other oge language. In Spanish 4^nierica ai||; 
the many languages "which once "were spoken had givenway ; 
to one, and the same result might take place in India. . ^ 

“Mr. Sha.ipley said Oordoo originally occupied the sa^ 
place in India that the Norman French did in fornaer days : ; 
in England. It was based on Hindeo and Sanscrjt, and was ' 
now widely understood, acfopting as it did words from other 
sources. He therefore supported the view taken by Mr. , 
Prichard. 

“ Mr. Gupta (of Lowfir Bengal) did not think that Hindee 
would ever take the place of Bengalee in the part of India 
which he represeiited. As regards the education of the 
higher classes, he thought that all native members of the 
Civil Service ought to pa$s some time in England. The 
difiSculty in the admission of\natives to. the civil service might 
easily be obviated by a regulation allowing native candidates 
for the civil service to go up fer the first or entrance compe- 
titive examination in India, sc that those of them only who 
passed successfully would have to come to England. By this 
means every purpose would be answered, for while the natives 
would then have the road fair! y opened to them, they would 
not be deterred as they are n jw from competing by the risk 
of ha"ving to make the long and expensive journey to England 
for nothing. 

“ After a few words from JV [r. Naesmith, and a reply from ■ 
Mr. Prichard, 

“ The Chairman (Mr. Hodj ;son Pratt) conduded the .dis- 
chs^on by remarking upon tlie anomaly of a limited (daas 
the Civil Service supply ing aU admi^jteldv-e ; offices. 
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t^iSStihaut ex^ Such a ^isystem excluded many most 

men ; while the fact irf passing a competitive exami- 
?&3dlLti<)ii afforded no guarantee ipr qualifications of the highest 
; It was satisfactory tb- find that both the Indian 

gentlemaai M^ho had taken pari in the discussion recognized 
■ :the;i^ educational advantage! to be derived from a 

Ifisidence in England. It wafe the object of the National 
Indiaii Association to render jthat residence truly profitable 
by enabling Indian visitors to associate with the best men 
a^d women of England/* I 


As it is not the object of tihis Journal to engage in con- 
W^fcgy, or to consider disputed questions, the discussions 
follow lectures will not is iuture be generally admitted. 




ENGLISH I 


NjtELLIGENaE 


WabiIinsteb. 

Miss Mary Carpenter, of dristol, a lady well-known as ttia 


originator of the Beformatoiy 


poor, delivered a lecture at the 
last, the subject being ‘‘An H(|^ 
Esq., presided. The audience 
Chairman said he had grei 


School system in England, an^ 


for her philanthropic efforts o behalf of the children of the 


I Athenaeum on Tuesday evening 
uronlndia.’^ H. D, Seymonr, 

r as large and thoughtfdl. The 
pleasure in introducing Miss 


Carpenter, who was so woll known as the philanthropic 
originator of Eeformatory esjtablishments for the rescue of 
young persons of both sexes wtro had fallen into crime. Siftqv 
her laudable efforts with regard to English youth, she turned 
her attention to the natives of India, and in three visits which 
she paid to that country, she endeavoured to obtain a knowledge 
of the social condition and peculiarities of the natives, directing 
her attention particularly to tl^e question of female education, 
and she would now give them the result of her experience. 

Miss Carpenter, who was mpst enthusiastically received^ then 
discoursed in a pleasing and graphic style for nearly two hours, 
on the general condition, past and ^present, of our Indian 
Empire, directing attention moti^ j^articularly to the question of 
female life and female education, nutXtreating the subject so as 
to give a vivid picture of the general social condition of the 
country. She described the conation Of the various Presidencies, , 
and said the different races, boih in language and manner, were 
more various than were the na^ves of Europe, and the languages 
of Europe more assimilated to teach other than did the languages 
of the different^provinces of Ir^a. The consequence was that 
the natives of one presidoncj were unable to understand the 
language of another presidency ; but among the educated dasses 
of India, throughout British the English language was 
commonly spoken, and was j&e medium of communioatioii 
between educated natives of ti|? dlHerent presidencies ; conse^ 
quently an Englishman foimd difficd^y in makm 
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ICJ^enter described what was 
pneral ad<^tioii of tho English 
bf that country. Miss Carpenter 


■ understood in India, and 
likely to be the result of the ’ 
language by the teeming millio 
described the country itself, and Enabled tho audience to realise 
her description by a number of ;3ketches made in India. She 
also had a number of portraits Of celebrated Hindu gentlemen, 
as well as of some uncivilizeid tribes; and she exhibited 
-a^jvariety of articles of native n^ianufacturo of exquisite work- 
manship. She gave a most graj*hic account of female life and 
education in India ; of the efforts which led to the abolition of the 
heathen practice of bnniing widows ; of betrothment (or virtual 
marriage) of infant females ; of the seclusion of females from all 
society ; and the prejudices eadsti^g/n many parts against their ‘ 
acquiring oven tho rudiments of an education, &o. She cited 
nuni^ouB instances in which natives of importance had given 
their countenance to the new order of things, an(^ particularly to 
re-marriage of w'idows, to whicit latter she attached very great 
importance, as being a step wHch would prove beneficial to the 
progress of the national life, and ;ho amelioration of the condition 
of women. She described at length the educational efibrts that 
had been imt forth, and thteii encouraging results, and in 
illustrating the character of thb people, she impressed upon her 
hearers the groat value that the i .atives attached to tho sympathy 
of the Enflish Parliament and p jople, and how they wore pained 
when they found that Indian mai ;terB of really vital importance 
were sometimes treated with an entire want of interest and 
sympathy by Parliamont and tl le country. Sho also described 
the efforts that were heing m£ de by “Tho National Indian 
Association,” in aid of social p: 'ogress in India, and made riii 
eaniGst appeal on its behalf. Th< i lecture throughout was listened 
to with marked attention, and .w£ is deeply interesting, and must 
have the effect w^hich Miss Gf|rponter desired of giving her 
audience, a real sympathy with me natives of India. . » 

The Chairman spoke in the Mgbest terms of the lecture, and 


corroborated many of Miss 


statements from his 


: experience, gained by a lengthen visit to India whilst he held 
of Under Seci'etary dg State for India. — JFarminster 


Dec, 24, 
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• (^H pmEO' . ■■ 

,The history of Sakya-muni (;^, Gautama or Siddhartha). hotter ; 
known to ns as Buddha, has fe:a so often told of late tluSJ*I 
do not now propose to repeat it. He lived about 600 KO. 
His system of religion spread all over India \mtil, in the : 
middle of the third century before our era, it bectume the 
recognised religions the peninsula. Though there are now ^ 
no Buddhists in India, yet about one-third of the population 
of our globe are Buddhists ! 

The Buddhistic sacred book is the Tripitaka ; its moral . 
code has been declared to be second to none saV© ^lat (rf 
Christ, and second to it more on account of its di8briS.rf 
in immortality, than from any shortcoining in its Baorid; | 
teachings. With Buddha distinctions of caste were unikaci^, ‘ 
and it is to the influence of his teaching that the confuriem 
of caste at present existing is to be attributed. Ohari^i v 


kindness, and compassion to aU-r-these ^ 
virtues. Transmigration was denied ; all 
, in 8^ salvatara M' I'W 
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ocmununity, and as tile castes had nothing to 
lOsOi but cveiything to gain, by its tibolition, caste was no 
longer midntamed, inter-marriages took place, pollution was 
ijot thought of, all were brotheis ! 

The' religion of Buddha was extremely simple, in striking 
cteitast to the traditions of the Brahmans, whose doctrines 
as well as self-assumptions Buddhism emphatically opposed. 
Bud&ism had its order of celibate mSiUmmreA monks, but 
these were free to leave their monasteries at any timi^ to join 
the world and to marry. 

After Buddha's death magnificent temples were reared all 
over India, but the only image they possessed was one of 
Buddha himself, and a shrine with his relics. 

These are a few of Buddha’s sa5ring3 : — • 

<< All that we aie is the result of what we have thought ; if a maii 
ipei^ or acts with an eril thought, pain follows him as the wheel follows 
the foot of him who draws the cart.” 

Let a man overcome evil with good.” 

The chief characteristic of Buddha’s teaching lay in his 
doctrine of Nirvana. He laid down four axioms. 

The existence of pain. 

The cause of pain is desire. 

Dears can only cease when Kirvana is attuned. 

The way to Nirvana. 

Buddha was evidently of a vejy sympathetic nature, quick 
to detect men’s sorrow's, and as quick to feel with and for 
them. The amount of misery he saw around touched him to 
the heart, and he at last came to regard existence itself as a 
curse. Natmally this led him on to discredit a future life of 
. indmdmlUy, and so he taught that men after death attained 
.. Nirvana— a word which has often been explained as meaning 
annihilation, but which I think need not necessarily mean 
mote than absorption. True, it might be pbje^^ that 
; Bud^ does not say into What absoip|jp was to 

take ^boe, but Buddha is by no means the first tmjflpi^rted 
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philosoplier 'who has found himself incapable of 
the mystery of evfl being allowed to exist by a wise furd iiad 
• God (for so He is described by those who JKs 

existence), and who therefore has hesitated to express any 
opinion about Him. Buddha was the last man who would 
have said “let us eat and drinkforto-morrow wedie,” and we 
cannot doubt that he who taught such a liigh morality as 
Buddha inculcated, did really believe in his inner soul in the 
existence of One Absolute God ! That his followers may 
have “evolved” the doctrine of annihilation is another 
matter; all religious movements are liable to after corruptions. 

Buddhism greatly influenced Brahmanical teaching, and 
in the systems of philosophy of which India boasts its work* 
ings can be t^ced. 

The great philosopher Byas wrote the Vedanta, or 
summary of the Vedas, about 150 years B.o. ; it is regarded 
with great veneration by the Hindus. Byas adopts the 
theory broached in the TJpanishads, namely, that the Vedas 
are simply allegorical when they refer divinity to those 
countless objects to whom they direct adoration. “I’ire is 
His head, the sun and the moon are His two eyes,” &c., and 
as sucJi — as parts of the Deity — are they deserving of honour. 
God was regarded as immanent in the universe : He was in 
everything, and everything was in Him; a doctrine that 
meant nothing more than that God was the real source of 
existence. 

When Buddhism first commenced to lose its hold upon 
the people of India cannot now be ascertained. Its fpllowera 
would appear to have been driven by degrees towiads 'the 
north-west of the peninsula, where the remains of cave, 
temples give evidence of their having suffered persecution. 

Buddhism had disappeared from India proper before thev 
dose of lie twelfth century. After the retreat of its formidable. 
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t fiie eoiftplete’ tSonfe^ of the ;pn^ Ite Vedas' ‘tiad 

^iManu'^ese stillfesSKltip fol^re^'s^bce, Salisfiftt 

-4nd' aJlb\ved to be madb; tbe peopfe tbcdd 

•^'ftGt-SwW'to' ibeiif'''' - ■' '^'’ ■. ‘' ■ ■''■■•■■■.•'■■■■';■' '■'• ■■•■• 

* ■ It cannot- wot»^ bOsaid &at' the numberless idols tO be'feet 
Sawiffi m alMost d'reiy Indian house are reified as reprbsen- 
^fetiohs Of the Deityv Though contrary to the teaching Of '^e 
' eacred books/tfei^' idols are themselves the ‘people’s 'gbds. 
■•'.13ie;priests-Ma0e to aimwer |pr. ■ - ■ ' 

'l]he praetice'cf^ 'S^^ widow burnihgj and Infahl^inar* 

'Oiiage am of which tlie early books know hotiiiirig. 

We trust that brighter days are now iii store for Ijodia ; 
^Oontact with' EurOpeah CiAOlization aiid Western Thought 
•^ hre Working wbuddrs^not so much by importing neW ideas 
' as by niakShg the people think for themselves. May the 
' fime soon" coinev^OT One Stipieme Being shall be worshipped 
"'"lihe’ whole' woTSd'orferf ■ '■■ ■'■ ■ 


.• It i« but jfivo piiperK pu Hindu Thought (of' 

th6 above is tfie ia£(l)rar6 hut portions of ari essay on ‘‘ Hindu Tliouglit, a 
; acopttot^of India; with koiuo TOiDiurJt& j^dnoertti^ 

' their ongiu., chaiac^r, and induence/* the wlude of ivhich,. while its publica- 
3 tioii itt:thk;:i»%y i would^ av|?welireiHOii*h#^^ 

also have been somewhat inconsistent with onr rule of strict peutvala^, in 
religious matters. Though a great deal of most interesting mAtter has' olfen 
« . thus necetBso^l^ dQC>nghi^ ?^ trust, haK^been '^^ to w fresh 

Byinpathy , andTstren^beh old ties, with the inhabilantsof our mighty Eastern 
4 :j;iiipife. We hope|iSiM?to he able to anhouuce the piibUeation. of oidmn- 
inbutor's essay in its entv ; . 
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TIGERS. 


4 ^ 

1 ' 


TIGERS! 


If India ig possessed, as our contributor W. A. has 
shown she of rich stores of ancient literature, she also, 
alas ! possesses an uujuofiiable store of tigers ; nay eVen 
worse than tigers — tigresses I The desire of well jjrovidtng 
for its offspring seems to have developed the feline tribe 
into a degree of ferocity but seldom met with in other 
races ; and inasmuch as it seems to be the duty of the female 
to teach the young hovP best to provide for tliemselves, the 
tigresses have become such formidable creatures in Hindustan 
as to call for some sjiccial legislation respecting their extdr- 
minalion. Ttence the'somewhat startling title to this 
in a journal devoted, as its readers know, to tlio social 
improvement of our Hindu fellow-subjects. And, in truth, 
the tiger (lucslion is one that touches very nearly all the 
rural population of that vast empire, for the loss of human 
life^cr aiuhum is to be reckoned by tens of thousands, while, 
according to Cai)t, Rogers, property, chiefly cattle, to the 
amount of ten millions sterling is ann%ially destroyed. One 
tigress is sufficient of herself to keep the whole population 
of a tract of country — meaning two hundred and fifty square 
miles — ^in a stale of constant alarm and drea(^. In one 
district a single tigiess is reported to have killed a hundred 
and twenty-seven. Such statements as these may well 
indeed astonish us, and we think it not beneath the 
dignity pf a Journal such as ours, not only to make mOlrtion 
ctf the subject, but also to express our gratitude to fhe 
Home Government for its timely action in the matter. At 
the late Sessional Social Science Association Oapt. ^I0!^er8 
read a most interesting paper upon the subject, so interesting 
and so sympathy-awakening that Lord dlfapicr and Ettrick 
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and Lord Lawrence both brought the matter in its importance 
before the House of Lords. We understand that the Secretary 
of State for India has sent over full instructions to the Indian 
Government to adopt such measures as shall seem best for 
the extilction of the tiger tribe. Unfortunately such has 
b^ the terror caused by the fearful depredations of solitary 
animals, the country population have come to regard these 
monsters as in some way incarnate divinities, and hence 
are afraid themselves of killing them. Latterly, however, 
prompted by the Government rewards, large numbers have 
been Mled, but until some undqtermined plan is decided 
upon we fear the relief will be but small. To the European 
officer tiger hunting is looked iipon as a sport, and toe often, 
ire think, are the interests of the poorer population ignored 
•in order that the sport may be more exciting. But while 
India teems with objects worthy of the greatest preservation, 
tigers are certainly not one of them ! W. 


BOOKS IN INDIA. 


The Times, in a letter from its correspondent, dated 
Calcutta, July 12th, gives some remarkable and interesting 
statistics as to the recent increase of native literature in 
India. It seems that it is now very easy to collect facts on 
this point, for an Act was passed some years ago requiring 
that every bpok and pamphlet, as well as every press find 
vpriiiter, should be registered. Moreover, three copies of 
every book ^ust be sold to Government, one being for the 
wipiEffidal library of the Province, one for the Government, of 
; and the third for the India Office L^^ 

Jn Bengal, where up to the year 1820 only 270 books had 
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been issued by the native press, we find that in the lour y^sm 
ending with 1871 the number published was 3,626. Of these 
nearly one-third were in EnglisL Of the Oriental works 
1,600 were in ordinary Bengali, 167 in Sanscrit, and the rest 
in nine other languages. A large proportion are school 
books, including readers, dictionaries, grammars, books of 
verse, histories, geographies, Ssc., and we notice that there 
are 11 books on health and physiology. KTearly 400 of the 
works catalogued deal with religion, about 450 are under the 
head of poetry, several contain dramas and novels, and there 
are nine treatises on native music. 

In the Punjaub also fhere are signs of literary progress, 
though it is far behind Bengal Many of the books pub- 
lished there are translations and reprints ; but we find in the 
year 1871 84 original works, 34 of which me upon reUg^mi, 
and 14 consist of poetry. There are only two biographical 
works. One of them is a compilation of the lives of the 
most distinguished women of India, and is intended for girls’ 
schools. There are four histories, including a sketch of 
Mahommedan history and literature to the fall of the Abbas- 
sides (the combined work of Dr. Leitner and a Moulvi), a 
Law Joitmal, a Medical doi^el) & Mahommedan book on 
Moral Philosophy, Mr. Forsyth’s Eeport of his Mission to 
Yarkand, translated into Ilindostani, and various other pub- 
lications. Only 21 of the books of the Punjaub are in 
English. 

, We observe also a book called “ Ijaz-i-Quran,” by Ptc^ 
Bamchrmdra, now Director of Public Instruction in the narive 
State -of* Puteeala, whose mathematical attainments weie 
referred to in the August number of our JoumaL 

' It must not be supposed that the Works registered (the v 
returns of which always appear in the Gmerii^Tii 
are all of a good tendency, and it is a questiora whether re ’ 
ceiwi^p ought not to be excised in,M»d^ to;hM 
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-^1(34 cixbt^tion of iiciotis t^es,^ 'tlie catsdo^^ '' 

iu» ^4 Jpirfly . filled by nuilietOua le^rte of sichools, ikteiidM '' 
to ^i^tbn , 8ti,bsaiibers. Ibe mtHS facts, however, aw very ' 
enboura^g, and it appears that in (Aher parts of India ib4 
adyffice ia^literaiy activity is eq^ually sti^ng, but the Tinses 
coi^spondent iiot' given detailed accounts except as tb' 
and the I^aub. ^ ■ 


IN p 1 4N C 0 E EES PvO NDE N C E." 


■ 

'■vi'fe ■ 


arrived,, 

accidental circumstance aj; tl». 

'cndicf August 

. “ Bei’OM Otxm, M^rch 2U% 1873, 

6f (h4 Liedd Branch of the National Indian 
^ - jiifgooiation. ■ 

£t is wit& '&ajgrdaidst/ pleasi^ jtliat I beg to aclmowtedgSKw 
qS yoitfVl^eiS/Of Ctetober 12tb, 1872, W to escp^eap?; 
pf . ^ tie; Eefbm Club for tbe. kaidr ; 

fu^4 ^ i^ldchyourCouiii^eo baye attend^ / 

to enteitiKned ibe suggestioTiB conveyed in »ny laal ^ 
Oojmmttee jko tbe^ difficultly that lie the way of ’ ^ 

of eixWtinj^ &biusei^ to d^eot 'f^ 

^ ^ - tb -Eidibb and Co 

. bf>i]idUir 

Indian ab: 


™'F ^sr-iSS'iVVJVSK'-Tr-f Vr®;THnr.”T7T^r^i;<^'7*'.7r i'irfm? 

eai^ ow^s cnstdiliB aiia ihanuers beforenay 

SiAVi-? 1 i.\ >ji ^ ^'1 


ikti 


WMV MAWAWVIMMV Ai^WWTTVVM IlMW 

|i a 4ui^w._|ii|g^igjp 


V 



I beg to observe thi» 
dmdedi into thtee d^Befii the Oorena^ltodCM 
Ootp% and the TJncoimaiited @ivil Serviee^. /iEhe^£h)^irenantad^C^^ 
Semce^^^ jon no dcHibt muat he 
who have passed the civil afirvinft. 
to Staff Oozps aonsisto of officers cff hpL’aivil 

eiaspioj. Xhe Uncovenanted Civil Smrri.ce G<msistoAQetlj^ of dez^ 
azid snbordtote officers^ vThisi 

inae%! of iiAtiv^ l^ast I&diaiM, to 
earviee, unless in very exceptional toesy/^eaM^ 
rank of extra asristot cominif^ner or< 9Si# 

a^^Knntmenis to to higher gradea of : to 

the ranks 0f< to Covenanted ChvU Servtoor to Stedf^C^ 
to; inembera o£^ ;W consist ofr^'Surppeans t^^l^ 

!Bagland> tough a ffiw nalive gentlemen^ as jnnat 1^; toivn*to 
yOu*,tove now- s^coe^ in. entering, to eerrici^ 

by;;.passukg to prescribed oxcu^rination^^ 
o^rve, tbereforoi that to Inav^ivn' ^ 

ineto to to Jhai^8^,pf ISu^i^anSi and thaliiuaT 

native of India is seldom rtod tovO ;to 
assistant commissioner without to^ hd>0un>^d^expense of pro- 
ceeding to England. lEldnv^to mainly owing to the 

dvil; setrie^ZOiBSiy^ held in England^ but 1 am sorry 

to observe that even in the appointments to toe ITncovenanted 
Civil Service an xmdue pr^rence is generally shown to 
Europe*ans and Mttt lndtoas the country. 


ULbiJU.auLo .4JU bua parv4uat ^.vau 

ited ,Oivfl. ,^ri^e 'are^^ ^ 

mem. are cojalerred bn Jlitopeahsf’im ihqitos ^b "^ * 

' 

ted Civil Service areoy mw^ 'c 
appointments^ there are sixteen Eun^ean and East 
gentlemen against two natives holding ap 
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of 1^333 rs. per montli; two are offlciatiiig deputy-commifl* 
fiiORers on an average salary of 1,260 rs. ; one is a civil judge 
oji a salary of 1,500 rs. ; while the rest are assistant commis*- 
ifioners on salaries between 400 rs. and 800 rs., while the two 
natives hold the very subordinate posts of assistant commissioners 
on a salary of 600 rs. per month. 

. “In accordance with your request I sent numbers of your 
Journal to the Secretary of the Delhi Society, and asked him to 
oommeiLce communication with you. I am glad to observe that 
ibe Society has agreed to my proposal and promised to commence 
communication with you through their secretary. I beg you to 
convey to the Committee of your Association, and to accept for 
yourself the thanks of this Associa^on, for the reports of your 
Institution which you sent us, and for the kind and generous 
manner in which you have accepted my suggestions on the 
various topics touched upon in your first. Allow me in the last 
place to apologise to you for the delay in replying to your kind 
letter, which has taken place partly on account of want of leisure 
from my professional business and partly on account of my 
waiting for the reply of the Secretaiy of the Delhi Society, to 
whom I had written on the subject. 

“ I remain, Sir, 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ Ltjchmbe Nakain, Pundit.'* 


From a Native Correspondent. * 

A numerously attended meeting was held on Sunday, the 
6th July last, at the premises of the Barahanagar Girls’ School, 
for the purpose of welcoming Miss Akroyd to that town. The 
oliair was taken by Babu Sasipada Baneijee. The following 
address was presented to Miss Akroyd, which was signed by the 
Zemindero of Barahanagar, Nural, Cossipore, TaH, Shaf Khira, 
&c., &c.:— 

To Miss Akroyd. 

’ ^'1)Eab MinAM,^W inhabitants of OoBd« 

pcsre and Barahanagar Mve great pleasure to avaQ ourselves of 
ihe yonf kind visit to our place f6r the purpose of 
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expiressing to yoii ottr deep sense of obligation, as well fci? tbe 
zealous interest always felt by you in the Welfare of our local 
institutions, since your arriyal, as for the benevolent objects 
your sojourn in our country, generally. Permit us, dear luadain/ 
to wish you all success in your noble mission, and to remain, 
Dear Madam, 

Tour most obedient servahts, ♦ 
Ghotdeb Coomar Eqy, 
^‘Zeminder, Nural. 

“ Barahayagar, 6th July, 1873.*’ “&c., &c., &c. 


EEVIEW. 


We are favoured by a Hindu contributor to the journal 
with the following review of a Bengali periodical : — 

<< We have received from Calcutta the April, May and June 
numbers of the 'Bamabodhini Fatrika’— a journal for the 
instruction of women — ^and we are glad to inform our readers 
that this journal, which is issued monthly, has been in existence 
for some time, and was started to supply the want which gentle- 
men taking an interest in the education of women in Bengal 
and some of the enlightened Indian ladies themselves felt for a 
long time. It is conducted in the vernacular of Bengal, and is 
exclusively devoted to the interests and instruction of women. 
The numbers at hand are replete with short essays on such 
abstruse subjects as metaphysics, mental and moral science, as 
well as on matters of history and particular social and religious - 
duties of women towards their parents, husbands and children; 
and all these essays, without vezy many exceptions, are so ably = 
handled in chaste Bengalee that they cannot fail to be instruc- 
tive and amusing to the young, and equally interesting to all who 
will peruse them. A part of the journal is devoted to prize 
essays and poems by women, and these productions from the pen 
of females vexy satisfEiotorily show that tiie labonr of England 
and India to educate Hindu women is not bticg thrown away 
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but i& prodttciug a promising resuli lA Qalcutia, aii(^ without' 
auj fear of contradiction wo may say ia tbero is 

Englifib journal to further the ijrogwwBs of fomolo education and 
to aiTord important information with rofertmee tP that subject to « 
English ladies and gentlemon. We are happy^ theroforoy to 
find om^contemporary, tho ‘Bamabodldni P>ia?ika,’ has from 
last Ap#l begun to devote some of its eoluuiaB to English articles 
and interesting European news. Wo at the same time cannot 
help remarking that the limited space ollottoJ for such purpose 
could have been utilised in a judicious Way, iustead of indulging 
in random sayings of our transatlantic newspapers and facetious 
friend Sy such as — 

“ An American paper has tho foliowing : — ‘ A lady wished a 
seat. A portly handsome gentleman brought one and seated the 
lady. “Oh, you are a jewel,” said she. “Oh! no,” he 
replied, “ I’m a jewoUor, I have just sot the jewo^.” ’ Or, 

“ * An American clergyman is of opinion theji ipodern young 
ladies ore not the daughters of Shem and Hami but the daughters „ 
of Hem and Sham !’ 

“And many other catch-penny things, but wo do not find 
any mention in English of the extremely generotfd and liberaL 
offer of Miss Oarpenter to award two eehohi^hips tA tbo pupilft 
of the eehoel Miss Akroyd is labouring to establish % Calcutto. 
We hope our contemporary in future will ndopt^'U bettor mode of r 
selecting and arranging news for its oolunM^ ^ . 

Finally, we are astonished at the mAagra^ exisouragemeiifc. 
shown to this journal by the Indian puidic^ for euibly such an 
instructive and usefol journal in a pEovxUce dike^ Bmgat, with a 
population of sixty millions, ought ta^havei more* than 
hundred and fifty subscribers.” 

‘ I f \ 


1 


X 







Tm mmjis sociEry. 



We referred in out last number to two 
before the Indian Society. AVe are {^ad now to fee able , to," 
give extracts from one of those papery, that contriWte^bj?^.- 
Mr. Avinasa Chandra Mitra. On the oceaaion of ite deliyesy^: 
there were many Indian gentlemen present^ .and among them . 
Mr. Badabhai Naoroji, and Mr. C. Meenacsfiaya (Madr«ta),?T 
President of the Society,, who occupied the/chair. Avote o? ■ 
ofAhanhs to the lecturer, proposed by Mr. A. S. Tyabjill 
(Bombay), and seconded by Hr. E. P. Ghosh (Bengal), waj3* i 
carried witli hearty unanimity. Mr. , Mitra began as.foUows-^ 

' ^ There is at the present moment no subject engaging the 
attention and ezeijpismg the intellects of so many thinltera ' 
in bur country as that of Education. No doubt it is a veijr ^ 
aus^pioious omen, and prophetic of a brilliant future, that during * 
the short period of British ascendancy education has Been 'SO" ' 
much appreciated and thirsted after by bur countrymen, who, ■ 
seems, are of the same opinion is a judicial bffic^ high in' ? 
posiiibh in Ottlcutta (lately expressed by him at a^ public idieet-" ' 
ing) that ‘of all the blessings wMch the English (jtev^ 
his conferred on the people Education is the 
an^ the best.* To make Education the more gehctafly a^ 
imparted, various plains are suggested iM varibuC opinidh^ 
Sbihe of the questions wM(i are with real 
neiewj discussed, are^Hbw the inasses Of the p^ple are tb 
ediittated^whether ^ in educational bpeintftms QbVenim^ 
is tb be obtained“whether education should be seculair ^oj? ' 
pd^ibus— and what practical rn^ures ought to be adopted-*^ 
whK' & view to femile emancipation firbm ]^eTpetu^ igriorancB^* 
and the tfiraldom of the nmma, I shaH' oily cbnsidep 
and &e last of these qie8tfons,^^W douH are vital 

jectti Bearing ui^hihe^eBt^i^ 

‘*lt is ^atifrtn^ to find that the queatibn ^ edii^^ 
masses has engc^i^Sd^ ihi^ attenfibh Of bur prOb^ 

Governor, Sir George Oampbbl^^%’ ri Many of ua 

perhaps do not agree as to the method adopted By his Honor in 

*' ■ f 
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^^axiyiiLg out tilie proposed scheme ; I mean the one which his 
Honor had recourse to for suppressing high education in favour 
of the masses, and finally for trying to do away with such old 
and long-standing colleges as those of Sorhampore and Kish- 
naghur. But I doubt if there is any one who will hesitate to 
l^veuiredit to the honesty of purpose which actuated his 
Honor. That the education of the masses in Bengal has 
become an indispensable necessity, I am sure there is none here 
prepared to deny. The necessity is every day making itself 
more felt, and it is my object this evening to show how it 
is so. the highest aspirations of our countrymen go to 

Keraneedom at the various offices in Calcutta, where they attend 
from ten in the morning till fiv^ and the rest of their time at 
morning, evening and night do nothing for the good of the 
country, but are constantly engaged in discussing their respective 
rights or privilege to preference in the ranks of their castes, or 
Jatf they call it. At a ihrad or a marriage party they are 
unusually forward, eloquent and clamorous; and the worst 
feature is that educated gentlemen not only countenance but 
take part in all these ceremonies. They are not bold enough to 
protest, whilst at the some time they feel that they are doing 
violence to their conscience. Now the reason that 1 can assign 
for this is the non-education of the masses. Bespect for the 
opinion of the people who surround us, as was ably observed by 
Hr. Hacrae the other day, goes a great way to fetter the inde- 
pendent action of educated gentlemen. However desirable and 
much for the better a change might be, educated gentlemen 
would never be so bold as to carry It out openly, simply because 
it happens to be against the national custom, as if they did, the 
indignation of the whole community would come down upon 
them* The presence of so many of us in a land believed to be 
that of the Melechas, whose touch even is held to be unholy, 
may be urged as an answer to my argument. But, when we 
sincerely consider the difficulties one has to contend with before 
he arrives at this country, and the trials he has to endure when 
he goes back home, we shall on the other hand find much that 
^ntributes to make my position the stronger. 
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PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A gentleman of Madras, named Pothum Chetty Ea^Tiah 
Chetty arrived in England at the beginning of last month, 
and "we ate glad to find that his ■wife — Janakamma Gam— • 
has ventured to accompany him. He is elder brother of 
Jeyaram Chetty, a youth who is here for education. 

We may expect more arrivals in the course of the winter 
and spring, as several Indians have volunteered to come over 
in order to give evidence before the Indian Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Syed Ameer Ali, the young barrister whose book on 
Mahommed’s Life and Teaching we lately reviewed, is among 
the candidates for the lectureship connected with the T^ore 
Ijaw Chair in the University of Calcutta. 

Dr. Gopal Chandra Ray, now assistant-surgeon in Bengal, 
has contributed an interesting paper to the Calcutta Journal 
of Medicine on the juice of the papaya tree, which he con- 
siders may prove a useful medicine in cases of indigestion. 
The experiments referred to were made during Dr. G. C. Ray’s 
term of residence at Netley Hospital. 


The Calcutta papers record the death of Babu Rissory 
Chand Mittra, who for nearly thirty years served his country 
as ah author, and a political and social refonner. , He Was the 
founder of the Tlieophilanthropic Society. In him the. 
Calcutta Meimo has lost one of its best contributors, the 
Indian Association vone of its best speakers,; and the country: 
an able biographer. 
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LONDON BRANCH. 


On the evening of July 24th a social meeting of Indian 
Tesidents in London and of iheit English friends was held at the 
of the Social Science Association. During the first hour 
general conversation was carried on^ and refreshments were 
‘ ieive^ The visitors then took their seats, and Mr. Hodgson 
""Sratt having been called upon to preside, an informal conference 
^ took place as to the means of rendering the residence of Indians 
in England most serviceable to themselves and to India. > 

: Mr. Brajendra Nath Dby said that Indian visitors to Eug- 

; land had two main objects, that of qualifying themselves for a 
profession and that of studying the constitution of English 
fiociety. The Assocation under whose auspices they met could 
promote the latter object indirectly; — and the members of the 
^ Association could only do so individually as members of English 
i society. Betumed Indians might have been expected to be best 
' lible to render this service, but they showed a want of tact in 
their relations with Orientals, ignoring their perfect familiarity 
' w^^th the Englb and their acquisition of English 

habits. 

Mr. Dadhabhoy Nowrojee thought that the moral influence 
•of good English society wa^ bf the highest value for young 
Orientals, and he had induced several of his countrymen to send 
their children to England for education. English society was 
the [best in the world when it was good, but some parents had 
had bitterly to regret sending their sons to England. It was of 
great importance to Indians to learn self-respect and to lose that 
uubservience which tended in India to keep up a wide gulf of 
V «6paration betweeii the two races* The AssociatiQn would do 
r in bridging that gulf and in bringing together In^^s 
v '(tf were separated in 

sympathy an^ 

;;;; Mr. 0. W. BtAua said that there was too ^eral a tendency 
on the part of bH foreign Timfors to resort ezclnBively to the 
^ alwaya iha best repwiflent^ 

nation ; and as regards eduoationi instituti<ms ont of London 
were quite as good as those in it. 
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Ms broagltt^^^rlQi ^ 

ti&dqr Mtm 

likd 

^;^d agteakte^f more fr^ly wi& EnglisMne^ JMiiiixts 

WMsrt IpoiitioMIy^ azid ‘wero dependei^^^^ 
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natirea that there liras not a more intiiuate association between 
the two races. Caste interfered, and there was very little in 
eommon between the two. Many years experience in India had 
shown him that English officials can be easily approached and 
were affable. Indiana would never understand Englishmen 
until "they saw them by their firesides. The members of the 
National Indian Association would accomplish their object better 
by individual and personal association than by attempting meet- 
ings on a large scale and by laying down formal rules. 

Mr. Munr CooianA Swamy (member of the Legislative 
Council of Ceylon) said that the National Indian Association was 
calculated to render very great services, as he knew the value of 
private friendships with Englishngen. Indians were as much 
estranged from each other as from Englishmen. Such meetings 
as that oC to-night tended to bring natives into more friendly 
association with each other, and will have a good effect when 
reported in India. The Society also was useful in bringing 
difficulties and doubts to light. He was in favour of the sugges- 
tion that there should be a club, but he thought that English 
life was best seen in country houses. 

The Bev. Mr. Buntikg saw great difficulties in accomplishing 
what was wanted. The young Indian students had very little 
spare time, and Englishmen and women most likely to be of use 
to them were also excessively buj^, without time to form new 
acquaintances. The best results of the Association will not be 
• always those most apparent. 

Miss Doka Gbeenwell (of Clifton) spoke of the great power 
of sympathy in the world and of its need in India, if the English 
were to confer real benefit upon the country. She also referred 
to the natural capacity of Indian women, and the admirable 
teaching that had come from that source. Englishmen should 
not take up a position of superiority, but should recognise the 
great qualities of Indian writers and thinkers. • ^ 

Mr. MtrLnxcK deprecated any manifestation of patronagu 
towards his countrymen. Be denied the charge of servility. 

Mr. S. Dott thought that something might be sjwd onthe 
; other side of the question, Indian students in England had notr. 

succeeded in tbeir examinations because they had gone too much 
1 into sociefy. Again, they knew how great would be the contrast 
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when they returned to Indiai in all matters which had tdl!»r^ce 
to society and social habits. 

The CHAiRstAK concluded the Conference by a few ireniwto^^ 
in which he dwelt upon the importance of more intimate union 
between men of all races who desired the true 
gress of India. He appealed to Indians not t 
to make their views and feelings freely known, 

Association could be accomplished only by perfect confidence on 
both sides. 



the objects of the 
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MAMoMinSOAN HIGH CLASS EBtrCATtOK. 

Sit George Campbell has now done such justice to the higher 
education of the twenty millions of our Mahommedan subjects iii 
Bengal, that they will henceforth be without excuse if they do 
not take the place they deserve in the administration of the 
country. Takingthe whole of the endowment of Mahommed 
Mohsin, which Lord Northbrook’s liberal grant of 50,000 rs. 
for general education enables him to do, the Lieut.-Governor 
devotes it to purely Mahommedan education. In a statesmanlike 
resolution, published in the Gazette, he announces the details of 
his measure. He retains a strong central Mahommedan college 
at Calcutta ; he establishes subordinate Mahommedan colleges at 
Dacca, Baj shaye and Chittagong, the chief centres of the Mahomme^ 
dan population ; he sets aside a considerable sum to pay the sclxool 
fees of dosenliig Mahommedan boys, who attend the ordinary 
schools and colleges and learn English ; and ho assigns 12,000 rs. 
a year for scholarships tenable by Mahommedans. Most of the 
scholarships are to be given for proficiency in English studies or 
Western learning, rather than in Arabic studies or Oriental 
learning. The main object is to got Mahomxnediuas to take to 
English literature and science with eomeihing of the industry 
shown by the Hindoos. Diose who know Mahom^edanism best, 
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Oft % and political sides— which are so dosely 

ooftnec^d as to be one— mAy doubt if this be possible. We 
coftfess ti^at we hare more hope of the extension of primary 
e^catioft in the districti^ inhabited by the descendants of those 
whi) were forcibly conrerted to Islam. But, at last, we have 
dbn;»^ur duty as a Government. We shall watch the results of 
the eipeilftielit with interest^-^-FWmd of India. 


VnUNAGULAlt LITEBATUBfi IN BEBAB. 

¥ he encdUf Agement held out by the local administration for the 
production of vernacular literature in Berar has lately brought 
into the field three authors, all ^vemment schoolmasters. One 
offers a Marathi translation of a Histoiy of Greece in the form 
of a catechism ; another a metrical treatise' on mental arithmetic ; 
and the third a Life of Shivajee in Marathi verse. This last 
alone obtains a reward of 100 rB.<-^Homeward Mail. 


We extract the following from the Argu^^ a Bombay 
journal of August, 1873 : — 

rBMAi;E Education, — ^What will Miss Mary Carpenter and 
other philanthropic ladies and gentlemen of Europe and America 
think of the natives of this country, who, instead of assisting in 
the cause of native female education, show culpable disregard 
and apathy towards this noble work. The degree of remissness 
in this respect, on the part of our enlightened and educated 
native fellow-men, is greater, and is more inexcusable, than that 
evinced by the old, ignorant, and orthodox countrymen. We 
have here in our very midst half-a-dozen girls' schools (we do 
not include the Alexandra Institution and the Parsee girls’ 
schools, but direct our remarks to the Hindu schools alone) under 
the control of influential men; but, looking to their present 
condition, they miserably fail to fulfil the object with which they 
were originally established. Most of these Hindu girls’ schools 
were established under the auspices of the Students’ Literary 
and Scientific Society; and the course of instruction, almost a 
primary one, which was then conducted, w;as suitable to those 
iiiftes, but surely the progress that has itinoe been made oi^t to 
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liare raised the girls at the present day above the eletnaatoy 
studies of a decade ba<^. The result, however, that s^isadly 
presents itself to our sight is anything but satisfu^ty ; k 
attributable to the vant of oooporatiou amongst ^ ibddiag . 
members of the Hindu community. If those whose duilijr it' 
certainly is, do not pay the least attention to the managSmlikt^ 
the only institutions where the girls receive but ah elecmett^try 
instruction, which consists of reading and writing in iheir ver- 
naculars, casting figures, perhaps, and sewing and knitting in 
some cases, we may well despair of our Hindu ladies being 
brought up in the higher branches of knowledge, such as would 
make them enlightened members of society, notwithstanding the 
persevering efforts of the pliilanthropic Miss Carpenter andrheT 
benevolent sisters of the West,” 

The editor does not appear to be aware of the existence 
of the Girgaum hfodel Hin^u Girls' School, established by 
Miss Carpenter before leaving India in February, 1870, in the 
hope of raising the tone of the llombay native Girls’ Schools. 
Tlie house was generously provided by a native merchant in 
his own grounds, and was supported for the first two years 
entirely, and since partially, by MLss Carpenter, from funds at 
her command, and has been managed by a native Committee. 
Her hopes have not been realized, and it is to be feared that 
she will not continue her support, unless better results follow. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Hnn)tJi,MAHOMMEDAN, AND INDIAN Law.— in examination 
in these subjects will be held on the 27th of October, and two 
following days, in the Hall of Lincoln’s Inn, and any student 
of the Inns of Court will be admissible. Each student desi- 
rous of being examined must enter his name at the treasurer’s 
office of the inn to which he belongs on or before Saturday, 
the ;18tb of Octobej, , 
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ADVEETISEMENT3. 

A practising Barrister of twelve years’ standing, lualdug 
a speciality of Indian Law, desires to receive as BOAEDEBS 
two INDIAIf GENTLEMEN, reading either for the Bar or 
for the further examinations of the India Civil Service. 
Tet^i^ including legal tuition — ^with liberal home comforts— 
Threie hrmdred guineas per annum. 

A. J. L., 36 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


One or two young INDIAN GENTLEMEN can be received 
in a small private Family, in a healthy and favourite part of 
London. Moderate terms would be made with Boarders of 
simple req^uirements. Conveniently situated for railway or 
omnibus. 

Address A- B., 1 Adam-stareet, Adelphi, 
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The proceedings^, of tlie Social Science Association, tliis year 
assembling at Norwich, have prcsciitt‘d an unusual amount of 
valuable luattcr connected with the social condition of India. 
Onptain Galton's presidential address on sanitary questions 
contained most important facts connected with the sanitary 
administration of India, especially connected with, our army in 
that country. Dr. Mouatt, late H.M. Inspector of the Gaols of 
Bengal, read a veiy valuable paper before the Eepression of 
Crime Section on Prison Labour, in wliicli he showed the 
beneficial effect of stilled labour among the prisoners under 
his direction in Calcutta. Mr. C. Sabapathi lyah read in the 
same section before a crowded and most attentive audience a 
paper on Indian Prisons, while his brother, Mr. C. Meenac- 
shaya, read in the Education Section an elal)orate and excellent 
paper on English education in India. In future numbers of 
our Journal we shall insent some of this valuable informatioii, 
and the papers of our Hindu friends will appear entire in our 
columns. 

The second annual meeting, which took place at Norwich^ 
as was advertised, under the iiresidency of the Eight Hon. 
Lord Napmr and Elt^ck, was very encouraging, as showing an 
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; • inc^asiug interest in India. Jew tilings are more mortifying 

‘ to our Hioda fellow-subjects tliaii to perceive tbai while we are 
80 closely conned ed w i tli t hem, and our s yin patliy is of so much 
iinpoi’ta’'ee lo them, they a]>p(‘ar to uccu])y so small a ])()rtiou 
of our tliouglitis and allciilioii. The ja’cscmce on this occasion 
of the two ]\Iadras gcnlh‘ni(‘n and of a member of tlie Legis- 
lative Council of Ceylon, all tln-eo of uhom liad lakcm an 
active ])wait in tlie proceedings of the fV)ngress, was an inU»- 
resting feature of the meeting. It K to be hoped tliat ou 
future occasions mauy more Hindu gc^ntlcnieii will avail 
themselves of siicli o])i)ortnnitii‘s as are ])resont(‘d hy these 
annual Congresses, not only of gaining valuable iiifoniuitioii, 
hut of becoming personally acvpiainted v ilh eiiligl lem‘d Knglisli 
society. Lord Jlapii^r gave a most kind and encouraging 
commendation of the ol ejects (»f our A^so/Mation, wliich will, 
we hope, induce many more nioml/(’'iS to join u . 


The prisons of a country are .some of its moot impoidant 
institnlions. On the manner in Avliicli tlu‘} are conducted 
depends ilie moral liealtli of a coinmuaily. Tf our penal 
institutions are founded on true ii Ibrmalory ]»Tineiples, if the 
criminal is stimulated and enabled liy wi.s(‘ discijdiiie to 
become an hon(\st self-supporting nunulier of .so(jie(y, instead 
of at war with it, then the gaol bc'comcs a inorjil liospital, as 
well as a terror to c\il doers. If, on the contrary, from 
neglect of tlicse principles, which are now generally accepted, 
the gaol is not calculated to reform, it becomes a school of 
vice, a moi’al pest-house, and all who are consigned to it are 
likely to become far worse than before, spreading tlie conta- 
gion of vice around them, and causing a fearful perpetuity of 
XSrime in the countiy. 

In the Indian gaols some of the fundamental principles of 




INDIAN PBlSOlls. 



prison discipline have never yet been accepted; ihon 
many of. them skilled industrial work has been 
to a ver}“ remarkable degree. In all of them 
sleep in close assotiatiou, being locked up togetiter^^ 
hours every day, a source of great ^demoralization, and; 
is no provision for their receiving any moral or 
instruction. The contrast of the gaols of India to our dy^: ' 
in these respects and many others, has awakened thn atte# 
tion of a country gentleman of the Madras Presidency. Hils , 
official position had led him to visit the gaols of bis distridfc> 
and the knowledge of prison discipline which he has derived 
from a practical study of the subject during his visit'to thia 
country, has IdJl him to feel strongly the importance to his 
countrymen of an entire re-organisation of the Indian gaob 
on sound principles. We trust that his valuable paper, with 
wliich he lias favoured us, will receive the atteiiticj«i ft’;; 


deserves. 




ON INDIAN PEISONS. 


A paper read before the Ilepressiou of Crime 
the Social Science Congress at Norwich, October, 

C. Sabapathi lyah, Esq,, of Madras ;— V 

With a view of obtaiuiog some knowledge of the Viari<S|^ 
manifold institutions you possess in this kingdom, I have < 
the greater portion of the i^teen months I have been stay 
travelling about the different parts of this cbnntry^ : 
many as I was able to do. The more I saw, the gr^taf^ 
conviction as to our insignificance, wd the less bedar 
pride. One consolation^ however, t founds 


thought of our being 


placed in bands^ w^ 


of a nation as great as ft as Just 

xdigious. Tbe aubjeot of l^per an 

■J have-^ai&n^in:;thft'-i^^ 
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ike attempt to give you au idea of one of our important institutions, 
an institution whose existence is necessary for the well-being of 
society^ and which it is the imperative duty of every Government 
to maintain io. the best manner practicable. I need hardly premise 
that the subject of the right management of gaols is one of para- 
mount importance, as concerning society in general, and the persons 
Bind souls of those concerned in particular. Neglect in doing the 
utmost we can to make our gaols good, is a grave sin against 
religion and humanity. We have to view this not as a negative 
virtue but as a positive duty. The very moment wo take charge 
of the person of a human being, there devolves upon us the serious 
responsibility of attending to bis soul. The system, therefore, in 
every gaol has necessarily to be two-fold in its nature — penal and 
reformatory. So much has been said and written in this country 
by infinitely abler men than myself in establishing^.this principle 
that I shall not infiict upon you a fiirther discourse on it. 

*^In the whole of India, at the end of the year 1871-2, 
there were 187 gaols. I here quote the reports of ’71-72, as 
I was not able to obtain all those of the subsequent year. 
These 187 gaols contained altogether a gaol population of 
183,403 prisoners, costing the nation on the whole the sum 
of 3,313,409 rupees, or £331,340, inclusive of all the establish- 
ments connected with them. Besides these 187 gaols, which 
comprise penitentiaries, central and district gaols only, there 
are a great number of sub-gaols and lock-ups, containing altogether 
perhaps a much larger number of prisoners under trial, and those 
sentenced to periods of imprisonment of less duration than one 
month. This will give you an idea of the great responsibility 
which lies upon the British Government of India, as well as 
upon the Government here, and in fact upon the whole British 
nation. Thus you find it your duty to make these 200,000 unfor- 
tunate outcasts of society fit members of it. You have to reform 
and prepare their souls to follow a difierent course of existence, 
^d to meet our Father in heaven with sincere repentance. Now, 
let us examine how far this important duty has been per- 
, Permit me to say that I do not in the least pretend to 
pos^^personal exp^ience of the qrstem of all and each of the 
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flmall party of it. I have visited a number of gaols in the Presi- 
dencj of Madras and in the Province of Mysore, I am coimected 
with the country more than with the cities. But one thing I 
can assure you, that most part of my remarks apply universally to 
all the gaols in the empire. My belief is founded upon personal 
experience as well as upon a study of the oflScial reports of the gaols. 
J propose to give you first an idea of the life from the beginnincr of 
a native Indian convict. The very moment a native of India of 
any class or community is sentenced to rigorous imprisonment, he is 
even in the very presence of the judge manacled, led away to the gaol, 
where he is put in chains and a slight uniform, and delivered over 
to the gaoler. The gaol is a Ligh-walled buihling, with an open space 
to muster convicts morning and evening, a number of cells or wards, 
each to ac‘(*ommodate during the night fifty, sixty, or seventy con- 
victs j a hospital, some few sheds or verandahs, where manufactures 
are carried on, .some three or four solitary cells and a kitchen. 
At or near tfie entrance you will generally find the gaoler’s house. 
The whole control is vested in tho hands of a superintendent, who 
is in ninety -nine cases out of a hundred tho European medical 
officer of the district, who draws a certain allowance or monthly 
salary fur the ofJjt'e. Q’his officer lives generally at some distance 
from the gaol, and holds other appointments liesides. He is the 
surgeon iu chaige of the civil hospital of the district. He is the 
coroner of the whole district, and has to conduct all the post-- 
mortem examinations \ a working member of the Municipal Com- 
inis.sion, tlm head of the whole of the Vaccination Department of 
the district, the repo tier and the registrar of the temporal ure, 
and a host of other things, besides being the piivate physician 
of all the important personages in tho neighbourhood. You 
cannot conceive how many returns he has to send and how very 
much he is engaged ; consequently however good and able ho may 
be, he cannot more than half-an-hour, or an hour at the 
utmdst} in tho mornings for the gaol. During this hour he has 
barely time to affix liis signature to the papers placed before him, 
and to pass through the hospital, making a general inquiry as to 
how everything and everybody is doing. Thus, thcreforoj^tjls 
whole duty and responsibility fall upon the next officer, thi^gf^llar, 
who gets a salary ranging from lOs. to £7 lOs, per^fifensem. 
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He is generally selected from the staff of pensioned sergeants of 
some European Infantry regiment, — very often old, illiterate, and 
sometimes a little too fond of drink. Such an ill-paid and ill- 
selected official cannot certainly be expected to possess any very 
high and reformed notions of moral and spiritual responsibility. 
His next siibordinate is the deputy-gaoler, drawing a salary from 
80s. to 50s. per mensem. This man is generally selected from 
out of the ranks, always a Hindu or MahoinmedHii, with a little or 
no knowledge of English. The rest of the establishment is made 
up of turnkeys and warders, who get between 10s. and 14s. a 
month ; some convict-warders, and sometimes a gaol-clerk and a 
gaol-dresser, or an inferior hospital-assistant. As soon as the 
criminal enters this institution he commences with a routine 
of work, which is extra-mural, or outdoor ; or iutra-mural, or 
indoor work. The former is labour in public streets or roads, 
as a scavenger or ro.ad -maker ; sometimes, as it appears to bo 
in the North, upon irrigational works; and oft(‘Lor, and worse 
than all, on contracts to private parties. The convict is turned 
out at about 7 a.m., or earlier, and taken back by 4 p.ni. By 
half-past five he is locked up in a cell, in the company of half-a- 
hundred and more of criminals, in total darkness, to be let out 
again after twelve hours stay there. Here are collected murderers, 
dacoits, robbers, thugs, cultivatoi’s and fanners, sentenced perhaps 
for riots and breach of peace in irrigational disputes, and all s(^rts 
of characters. Here the desperado cxultiugly relates to a wondering 
and admiring audience his bold feats and narrow escapes. It is here 
the beginner in crime gets an impression upon his mind which hardens 
his heart, and makes him set at defiance law and justice, rendering 
him the devoted follower of the demon all his life, and here the 
* juvenile and the beginner get their first and last lessons. And 
worse than all, you find in one cell in the same gaol all the 
female prisoners of all characters, ages and kinds, immured together 
with none but men warders guarding and waiting upon them. Does 
' not all this sound shocking to your cars ? Does it not sound an 
anomaly to say that two hundred thousand of human beings, quite 
as valuable fis each of ourselves in the eye of the Almighty Creator, 
Bhpuljd be brought up and treated like cattle, and worse, under a 
wistif, humane, and above all a Christian government ? Do you not 
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shudder at the very idea that all that immense host of men 
converted into as many demons, a hundred times worse than they 
previously were, perfectly callous of all shame or remorse, deprived of 
all reason and good feelings, hardened completely in mind and body 
and perfectly reckless of their future, should bo turned out upon the 
fastidious world, a curse to society, unable, if even williug, to earn 
the ordinary means of honest livelihood ? There is no poetry here, 
no play upon imagination — but bare facts which stare at us. These 
are but results that must inevitably follow imprisonment in such 
gaols. Do you now for a moment wonder why there is such a 
heavy percentage of old offenders, and why there is in India a class 
or caste of people calling themselves the thieving class'? The time, 
I believe, is come for thg British public to interfere, to in- 
vestigate and rectify matters. ^Now or never,’ for the longer 
we tarry the deeper we go. An immense sum of money is 
yearly being sjjpnt, or rather being wasted, in building new gaols 
on the most hillacious principles. I say wasted, because sooner or 
later every civilised mind must condemn them as worthless and 
injurious. Now briefly to sum up the various defects i)atent in 
tbo Indian gaols, we shall say : — 

1 . Want of l^roper A ccomimdaiioii, — The ma j ori fcy of the Indian 
gaols are very insecure, and as such ill adapted to their objects. 
Each cell contains during the night a number uj) to sixty or seventy 
pri.soner.s, all sleeping on the ground sitle by aide. That this is 
most objectionable, as being not only against all sanitary 
principles, but as being extremely demoralising, no one can doubt. 
Such a system has been condemned in this country long ago. The, 
chief objection the Indian Government is said to have to altering 
the state of affairs is that it wonld involve a veiy heavy outlay. This , , 
appears veiy frivolous, for no nation would ever grumble if .its 
revenues were spent to such an advantageous purpt'se. Indians 
grief is not that the Government is spending its revenues, but 
that it’iil squandering them largely in unnecessary and unpro-v 
ductive ways. Another and minor objection is, that the Hindus ‘ 
like the present mode of sleeping all together. Even, for 
argument’s sake, admitting it as a fact, a British Governiperit. 
cannot under any circumstances be justified iu taking advantage 
of it, unless it was determined to keep its ignorant Indian subjects 
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in the same state of darkness and semi-barbarous condition for 
ever. Farther than this, the making the necessary alterations in 
the existing receutly^built gaols will not cost very much, and the 
constructing those that have to be built under approved principles 
will not be a bad investment. The imprisonment of civil debtors 
in the criminal gaols is a practice as wrong as it is universal in the 
Indian gaols. The incarceration of male and female prisoners in 
the same gaol, and the latter being attended to by male warders, 
is an evil that is almost universal in Indian gaols. Every prison 
must be so built as to contain all the worksliops and places for 
labour witluji its walls. Tt sJiould be litted up with all the neces- 
,sary niachinciy and conveniences. ^:?cliool-roonis and prayer-halls 
should be added. And an enclosed model farm of several acres of 
ground should be attached to gaols of tlie intennecliate stage, when 
all the simjde but improved methods of cultivation, including the 
manufacture of artilicial manures, should be taught. This is 
exceedingly necessary, as any quantity of land could be obtained 
in India upon application without purchase. It would not be 
expensive, as we find by statistics and reports that two-tliir<ls of 
the gaol population are agriculturists. If) further, the prisoner is 
offered the chance of earning and laying by a decent sum of money 
against the time of his discharge, would it be extravagant to calcu- 
late that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the convict would 
take to honest ways of living ] 

2, The Defective Natare of Gaol EiiUColUlimcnlet, — - The 
simple enumeration of the present gaol establishments is, 1 believe, 
sufficient to establish this hict. Each prison should be under 
a governor well paid and thoroughly efficient, living on the 
premises, and devoting all his attention and time to those under 
his charge. He should be held responsible for the maintenance of 
order, discipline, and for the moral and physical training of all the 
oonvicts. A competent subordinate staff of servants should be 
. employed ; and professional instructors and superintendents in each 
branch of labour and art should be found. Above all, a sufficient 
staff of educational instructors, should be carefully selected, a part 
of whose duty it should be to lecture occasionally upon moral 
to conduct general prayers. The present staff of the 
ujj^lice guard should be dispensed with. This alone would give a 
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saving of 594,262 rapces, or £59,446 per annum. This sum^ 
when added to 872,347 rupees at present spent for other establish- 
ments, would be quite sufficient to cover the pay of an efficient 
staff of servants. When these measures are adopted, the con- 
dition of the gaols and the proportion of the gaol profits must 
immensely improve, and these inatitutionf will no longer be a 
source of great yearly expense to the nation. 

“ 3, TJije Non-Introduction of Moral Training is another of the 
crying evils in the Indian gaols. It is proverbial in India that 
one night’s stay in a gaol is sufficient to make the most innocent 
of men adepts in crime. The very atmosphere of an Indian gaol 
is highly contaminating. This is to be accounted for chiefly by 
the entire absence of educational and religious instruction^ That 
these two blessings when imparted will produce repentance and 
permanent reformation in the worst possible cases, has been beyond 
all doubt exemfdified in this kingdom by the introduction of the 
admirable system known as Sir Walter Crofton’s. Wliy a similar 
system, tliough to a little extent modified, should not be estab- 
lished in India, I cannot see. The statements made in the 
reports that a few have learnt to read and write well or ill, I know 
by personal knowledge to mean very little. According to the statis- 
tical returns of 1871-72 of the Madras Presidency, we lind that 
there were 16,434 persons sent to prison for some of the gravest kind 
of offences. This number may be classified as under : —Christians 
125 ; Hindus or Caste Brahmins 252 ; the next two classes 625 ; 
8 udras 7171 — 8048 3 Shanars and Pariahs without any particular 
religion 6209 3 Mahommedans 902. As for Christians and 
Mahommedans, there is not much difficulty. For the latter, a 
Ka^i may be engaged for a small monthly salary to officiate at 
worship, and to give religions instruction. It is as regards 
majority, namely, the Hindus, that there appears to be 
difficultjj owing to their subdivision into so many castes, 
thing would be perfectly smooth if properly worked* With 
exception of 877 persons, composed of Brahmins and the 
classes, the others have no sectarian observances in their 
Even these will not or cannot with any reason object to 
b^g taught morality and religion, devoid of aU 
trines. As I said, it entirely depends upon persons 
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mnd upon how it is done. A caste Hindu, carefully selected, with 
sound English education and of good character^ will eusure the 
way for the permanent establishment of the system to the satis- 
faction and advantage of the whole nation. The easiest gradients 
look steep at a distance ; and with perseverance, any slight oppo- 
sition met with at the commencement of every reform may soon 
be overcome. 

“ 4, Want of Proper Instruction in the Way of Useful and 
Industrial Arts. — The present system of gaol labour, when 
examined, comes to this — how much of expenditure can be 
saved by convict labour, irrespective of as to how f^tr it will 
advantage the convict’s future. Stone-breaking and road-making 
in public streets cannot cei-tainly -benefit him very much. He 
is worked from sunrise to sunset in chains, without any system, 
and at the whim of the gaolers. 1 quite think that the 
labour should be somewhat penal ; but i urge that it must be 
/^o with due comsideratiou to its being in every way beneficial. The 
convicts ought to be thoroughly made aware that nmcli depends 
upon themselves, and that they can work their way even to an 
early liberation. With the English convict system carried out 
in its integrity, in the first place by the classific^ation of gaols, 
and then by proper superintendence and instruction, with the use 
and aid of proper machinery^ and implements, our gaols would no 
onger be as discreditable as they are, nor would they cost the 
nation anyt.hing like the sum they do at present. 

“ 5.' And lastly the most CvJpahle Neglect of the Juvenile Offenr 
ders. — ^This fact is admitted to be so in all the reports of the 
country. At present, magistrates and judges, aware of the want 
of proper reformatories, sentence the juvenile in the majority of 
cases to whipping. This, infiicted with a cane, is as soon forgotten 
as over. Large reformatories, — one or more in each presidency, — 
ought to be established, where all the children sentenced should 
be sent to receive a very good and practical course of instruction. 
The laws of the country should be very much amended in this 
respect; and the magistrates and judges authorised to commit the 
offenders summarily to these institutions for long terms of 
iuiprisbnment. An infinite deal of misery, beggary and crime may 
av^ted by the introduction of these salutary measures. 
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“These are some of the most serious defects in tiie Indian 
gaol administration; and you will, I hope, concur** with me in 
thinking that there is nothing in these that cannot be 
remedied. 1 at first intended to have laid before you status 
tical statements and figures to show how thoughtlesdy large 

sums of money are being spent all over India; and how, 

with economy and good management, these very sums may be 
reduced to bear good results; but fearing that 1 could thereby 
make myself too tedious, I have refrained from doing so. I 

bog, however, to call your attention to the fact that in the 

penitentiary at Madras, which is under an independent superin- 
tendent, and where no extra-mural labour is permitted, Ijie 
average earning by each coifvict bas been 202*5 rupees per annum 
against 35*11 rupees per bead earned by the mofussil or country 
prisoner, who is not under a district superintendent, and who is 
sent out for c Jtra-muraP labour. If a proper remodelling of the 
prison system should be made and properly carried out, the 
advantages to the country would be immense and lasting ; every 
step of progress made by the lowest of society would be of the 
greatest advantage to the nation, and to the country at large. A 
spirit of emulation would be engendered, and national advance to 
material prosperity secured on a permanent basis. As trustees to 
the Indian national interest and funds, the British would have 
discharged a conscientious as well as a charitable duty. I have, 

I apprehend, been too lengthy ; and I beg yon will, considering 
the nature and importance of the subject, overlook the trouble. 

I have, in conclusion, to express my sincere feelings of gratitude 
for the kind permission to express my views. I have now only to 
beg of the Association to be pleased to take such measures as may 
ensure a reformation.” 
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POPULAE EDUCATION IN BENGAL. 

A LECTURE BY MR. AVIXA8A CHUNDRA MITTRA. 
f Continued from pa^e 450.^ 


“There have been instances of intor-mamage and widow- 
marriage, but what firm and terrific opposition had Pundit Iswara 
Chandra Yidyasagra to overcome before successfully carrying out 
his reforms. It was indeed of a character in face of which minds 
less strong and firm would have quailed and giveii tlie effort up as 
hopeless. Oh ! for the day when our countrymen, as they make 
rapid strides in the race of education, will also be rivals with 
our rulers in mechanism, cultivators of arts and manly physical 
labours ! In such . a case it is not exaggeration to say that the 
day, if it has not yet dawned, will soon come, when we shall see 
a better state of things in our country. Eevival of past glory 
and splendour I hold takes place sooner than reformation, and 
as it bears closely upon the subject, I may digress a little to 
show what once was the state of our country, and what changes 
have been effected during the several administrations it has 
passed through. Our country in ancient times was celebrated for 
learning, and if impetus is again given to letters and science it 
will certainly regain its former high position. Nuddea, for 
instance, was a remarkable seat of learning, where many a 
Pundit learned in law and theology rose to distinguish himself, 
and shed a lustre over the place. Thanks to the libjeral policy 
of the Government of Queen Victoria, English education has 
brought about a change thus much for good — that now no dis- 
tinction is observed as regards creed, colour, or caste, high or 
low, poor or rich. The Bar and Civil Service are open to all aliko 
— Hindus, Europeans, Mahommedans, and Americans. It is 
only natural to expect tliat as our country has happily come in 
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contact with civilised and enlightened England^ her advancement 
will be on a far more liberal and enlightened principle than that 
which predominated in old Hindu days. Preferment will be 
given only to the deserving and meritorious, no matter what ho 
may be, a Sudra or a wretched poverty-stricken^ A 

Sudra in days of old was fit only to be trampled under the feet 
of the Brahmins, so much was he an object of contempt. The 
spread of English knowledge has dealt a greater blow to the 
Brahmin power and religion, than had been done by the fire and 
sword of the Mahommedans. It has silently worked a revolu- 
tion producing deep and lasting effects, and elevating the Sudra 
from the level of the swine and oxen, to which the Brahmin had 
degraded him.’* * 

Mr. Mi ttra her(5 referred more at length to the changes 
that have takgn place in consequence of the partial abolition 
of caste, and also to the effects of the Mahommedan rule in 
India, and continued thus : — 

‘•As a nation the Hindus are unenterprising, and have 
never Leon wJiat is meant by a maritime nation. This being 
the fact, intercourse with other nations, commerce, exportations 
to and importations from other countries, have been unknown — 
and who will say that this was for the good of India ? If any 
attempts at the improvement of the resources of the country were 
made through commerce or any tiling else, they were sure to be 
thwarted as being against the established religion of the country. 
For the masses hold the belief which the Shaaters assert, that 
‘to cross the Indus is an unmitigated sin.’ Hence there has 
been no indejiendent progress in our country, and I take upon 
myself to say that it is greatly owing to the masses not being 
educated. Had they but received the benefits of education, 
they would doubtless have appreciated the advantages arising 
from commerce and merchandise. Again, if the masses were 
educated there would have been a standard of morality amongst 
them. I do not mean to say that the masses have no character, 
but no morality regulated by a sound and liberal education. 
So then by education this end also might have been gained. 

“But whiL^ I see the benefits of education, I cannot shut 
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xtiy eyes to tlie difficulties that are in its way. India is not 
Bngland. Whether the opinion expressed by some of our 
eountrymen that England is being enriched by India is true, I 
shall not stay to enquire. But in many respects India is a very 
poor countfy. Here in England there are a great many endow- 
ments, charity schools, and funds of which the poor may avail 
themselves. In India there is no such thing ; and for this simple 
reason, I think, the action taken by his Honor Sir G. Cami)bell 
ought not to be judged harshly. Those of our countrymen who 
are fortunate enough to occupy the front rank of society might 
very well be expected to exercise some self-denial in order to 
ameliorate tho condition of the masses, and to be instrumental 
in bringing about mighty and glorious results. 

“ With regard to the second point, the education of women, 
and the practical measures which ought to bo adopted, it may 
perhaps be necessary to say a few words as to its extreme 
importance and desirableness ; and these words shall not bo my 
own, but those of a very able writer : — ' It has been said that 
in moral inlluonoe woman is unquestionably superior to man. 
Woman^s character produces a wider and more powerful im- 
pression on man than man’s character on woman. She makes 
him better or worse according as she is good or bad ; for what 
she is he more or less becomes. Where womeu arc educated 
and trained to virtuous habits men rise in the scale of civiliza- 
tion. Where women are cribbed and confined, shut out from 
the gateways of Itnowledge, and treated mainly as ministers to 
man’s lusts, man deteriorates and decays.’ In a similar strain, 
too, some of our well-disposed countrymen urge the necessity 
of educating our country- womein ; and it may very well be asked, 
Why, then, does not female education prevail in our country to 
any satisfactory degree ? There are difficulties that stand in the 
way, and the one which forms the most effective barrier to 
progress is early marriage. Scarce has a young girl been put 
to school when she is married, and as an inevitable consequence 
she is withdrawn from school. What she may have* learnt at 
school is thus lost or thrown away. But as the march of im- 
provement is on its onward course, this difficulty is no longer 
iswffered to pass unndficed. The serious attention of our worthy 
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CQuntrjman, Babu Keshub Ohunder Sen, has been drawn to it^ 
and he has vigorously set himself to its removal. He liais with, 
great pains gathered the opinions of the very best medicd 
authorities with regard to the age at which it may be proper 
and suitable for Indian girls to marry, and they ali jigree that 
from the fourteenth to the fifteenth year is the proper age. So 
then til ere is sufficient time for education if it be begun from the 
sixth year, and it can be imparted to greater advantage. It 
would be well if the scheme of adding music were to be adopted, 
as was advocated by a master-mind of the age who has passed 
from ue amidst universal regret — I mean John 8tuart Mill. 
Indeed a better and more practicable plan of training up our 
females cannot bo suggested than that of introducing the study 
of music along with other studies. Indeed music has a charm 
whiih will conduce greatly to the achievement of the desired 
end, that is, tl^o oducatten of women. * Of all kinds of amuse- 
ments music is perhaps the purest and noblest. It slowly and 
silently steals away the anguish of the soul, and soothes the 
violent passions into calmness. It is something that hovers 
between heaven and earth.’ Music will therefore be more suited 
to the constitution of the female mind than any other device, 
if it be accompanied in the first stage by the study of such 
subjects in the vernacular as naturally excite woman’s curiosity 
and interest. * 0 Music ! thy celestial claim is still resistless, 
still the same, and faithful as the mighty sea to the pole-star 
that o’er its realm presides, the spell-bound tides of human 
passion rise and fall for thee.’ Indeed music casts a cheerful 
effulgence around the household, while in its absence the 
domestic life of a Bengalee is all blackness and monotony. Its 
introduction would tend greatly to ameliorate the condition of 
Hindu wife. Besides the little domestic duties — and in some 
cases she has none — she has scarcely anything to occupy herself 
with ; she therefore grows splenetic, quarrelsome, and, at times, 
vexatious. Nothing is more calculated to keep her in a state of 
equilibrium and cheerfulness than the art of music. In the 
severest trial of the Hindu woman, the trial of widowhood, 
when, bereft of her only protector, friend and sympathiser, she 
is left Eiloue in the world to take care of herself, and subjected 
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to Ihe great aTisterities and Iiardsliips of life which the Shastors 
enjoins on widowhood, her condition is not a little aggravated 
by her complete ignorance, which shuts out from her mind those 
gleams of light so essential for steering clear of the shoals and 
sandbanksrof the world. In this miserable plight of the Hindu 
widow, music would, with reading, writing and other occupations 
exert on her a happy influence, and become her best companion 
and friend. The importance of giving first of all female ' edu- 
cation, I think, need no more be dilated upon; for it is an 
indisputable fact that no nation has ever been great without 
properly educating its women. One characteristic of the growth 
of civilization is always observable, that the more the women of 
a nation wore educated the higher it ranked among the peoples 
of the world.” 

Tlie lecturer concluded with an (‘xlruct from Beriiardin 

¥ 

St. Pierre and one IVoni Milton. 


UEVIEWvS. 


*‘Les Eeligieuses BoujiDiiiSTES/’ depuis Sakya-Mouni jusqu’a 
nos jours, par Mme. Maky Summer, avec line inti’oduction 
par Pii.-Eu. PoucAiiX, Professcur an CoUego de France. 
Paris : Ernest Lekoux. 1<S73. 

Buddhism has of late been considered from many different 
points of view, such as the historical, the philosophical, and 
the religious. The little work before us takes up a special 
feature of Buddhist society, its female religious communities. 

Of the two great religions of ancient India, Brahmanism 
never led to the establishment of a regular priesthood, 
“Comme Nierarchie ils sont iiuls,” says M. Foucaux in his 
preface, speaking ot the Brahmans ; but in Buddhism on the 
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contrary the priesthood soon became all-powerful, and the 
plains and valleys of India were studded with convents 
sheltering their tliousauds of recluses, men and women, devoted 
to a religious life. 

Mme. Summer begins by giving us the outlines of the 
history of this remarkable form of religious development, 
and also the principal tlioughts on which its dogmas after- 
wards came to be founded, but we need not go over such well 
trodden ground or add one more to the list of guesses as to 
the nature of Nirvana. 

Th(3 institution of thesis mendicant sisterhoods dates from 
the lifetime of Buddha himself, and the details are thus given 
to us : — When Sakya-AIuiii was residing at Kapihi Vastu, 
500 Salcya w(tueir^‘ threw themselves at his feet, led by 
Gautami., his aunt (who had been a motlier to him), and Gop&, 
his beautiful and perfect tlioiigh long-deserted wife, and prayed 
him to allow them to enter u})on religious life under vows of 
celibacy and obedience. The master’s first answer was an 
unqualified refusal. Three times they repeated their request ; 
three tiiiies it was refused, and in order to place himself out 
of reach of their entreaties Buddha left Kapila Vastu. But 
he had miscalculated as to womanly pertinacity, — the women 
shaved their heads, clothed themselves in coarse garments, 
and followed Idni Irom place to place, meeting each denial 
with a simple repetition of the demand. AVliat was to be 
done ? He used his power as man and teacher and imposed 
absolute silence on them. They obeyed, but had recourse to 
tears, Buddha would have braved even this attack, but not 
so his young relative and disciple Ananda, who now took up 
warmly the cause of the would be sisters.” The master at 
last condescended to argument, “ It is useless,” he said, " to 

• Salvya was the name of the tribe to which Buddha belonged, Sakva- 
Muni meaning the reduce or teaiiher uf the Sakyas. « 
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instruct them in the discipline of the law for they will not 
keep it.” He then went on to point out that any institution 
composed only of women must he powerless without and 
^ within, n^ijb able to protect itself nor even to hold together, 
and he ended by stating liis entire disbelief in the power or 
will of 'women to keep a vow' of celibacy. Having taken 
such low ground, we are not surprised to find that after a 
little more argument on the part of Ananda, he yielded the 
point, and contented himself with drawing up eiglit rigid 
lav^s, hy means of 'which he placed the religions sisterhood 
entirely under the rule of priest^ and monks, at the same 
time regulating v;ith tlie utmost exactness tlieir intercourse 
>nth them. 

The thought behind all this seems to hci iCiat all women 
should he wives, and that for them any independent posi- 
tion is an absui’dity and a mistake. Tims it is only half- 
heartedly and with visible einbarrassinent that Sakya-Mnni 
applies himself to the details of such a new anti unsatisfactory 
state of things. It is curious to see something very like the 
modern woman-question ” cropping up in a practical diffi- 
culty of more than 2000 years ago. 

However these women, who spite of theories did not 
happen to be wives, had gained their point, and a religious life 
having become open to tliem, they availed themselves of it in 
numbers. A noviciate of at least Uyo years wtls insisted on, 
at the end of which tlie head of the “ bikcluimi ” (novice) was 
shaved, and she was clothed in the coarse garment that she 
w’as to wear for tlie rest of her life. Tlirco gaimepts, either 
tunic or cloak, a shell for alms, a needle, a filter, a lamp, a 
carpet, and a blanket made up her w^hole outfit. Her daily 
food had to be sought as alms, hut she was not permitted to 
ask for anything, and was ordered simply to walk from house 
to house silently jvith her shell, and to eat only what was 
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thus given. She must eat, not eagerly/ Imt just barely 
enough to support nature. She must walk ever with heir eyes 
on the ground for fear of destroying insect life. She might 
give no alms, and not interest herself in any personjor thin]^ 
the external world was not to exist for her, “ Thou fihalt love 
nothing, thou ahalt possess nothing,” was the often-repeated 
iron rule. Ifo fire in cold weiither was allowed her ; only 
twice might she bathe in a month even in hot weather. 
Twice monthly she must confess herself to a priest, but she. 
was to change frequently her spiritual guide, that there, might 
be no chance of her receiving from him personal help or undue 
influence. The instruction of the young formed part of her 
occupation, but apparently only a small part. Besides the neces- 
sary begging th# great work of her life was religious meditation. 
This led often enough to religious mysticism, and as a conse- 
quence the belief in the possession of supernatural powers. 
To conjure demons, to perform mystic rites, to move unsup- 
ported in the air and tliere to take up the four postures ” 
were the liighost attainments in the life of devotion .* and 
beyond was the hope of ceasing from all life, as she had 
learned to cease from the life of earth. 

Such was the early rule, and such we may suppose to 
have been the practice in the first days of the great teacher’s 
influence : but not more than 200 years later, in the golden 
days of Buddhism, the Hindu dramas reprejent the mendicant 
sisters as taking an active part in the life of courts and cities, 
occupying themselves in secular concems, advancing love 
affairs, aiding distressed princesses and the like. 

The facts as female religious life in Buddhist countries in 
the present day are somewhat remote from either of these 
pictures. In tJapan a widow shaves her head, wears the three \ 
cotoe garments, and vested with a semi-religious character 
lives respected at home. In Burmah there are a few convents 
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and to these the ladies of tlie country resort from time to time 
in order to make religious retreats, resembling those of Catholic 
countries. But most of the mendicant sisters live in separate 
houses near the pagodas, with little to mark them from the 
rest of the world except their dress and the practice of living 
on alms. Indeed, the i)rofession is looked on as a respectable 
form of beggary. In Siam no woman is admitted into a 
sisterhood mider 50 years of age. These Siamese sisters seem 
the most respected and the most practically useful of any. 
They visit the poor, tend the sick, serve the priests even to 
the extent of collecting alms for t-hem, and spend the leisure 
only of ilieir busy lives in prayer and meditation. Of those 
of Tliibet little seems to be known, but it is supposed that 
they conform more there than elsewhere to t^e letter of the 
ancient law. In Ceylon there are only a few isolated devotees, 
"and in India, its birth place, the institution is extinct. We 
can linger no longer over this interesting little book, but it is 
worth noting that as India led the way in the establishment 
of these mendictiiit sisterhoods, she is also now leading 
the way in the matter of female culture, and her women may 
look to what was done in the past as aji omen of what they 
may do in the future. iJ. E. C. 


We have read with much pleasure the report of the 
Aparao Bholanatluldbrary, Ahmedabad, for the years 1871-2. 

The success which lias attended the establishment of this 
library will do much to encourage the formation of others of 
a similar character. It already contains 895 volumes, there 
are also a large number of English and vernacular daily and 
weekly papers, and a good proportion of monthlies. The 
selection of books appears to be very judicious. Amongst 
the English works are 121 volumes of history and biography 
and 26 of sciencei The increase in the number of members 
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must be very satisfactory to the friends of culture. At the 
end of the year 1870 there were 79 members, now there are 
201, and besides these registered members a considerable 
number of non-registered members come to read daily. The 
following extract from the report shows how much the Insti- 
tution is valued : — 

"The libraiy being accessible to the public free of charge, 
persons who would otherwise have never perhaps thought of doing 
so have been induced to attend and read. To . the rising 
generation especially the Institution is becoming a central point of 
attraction. Every morning a number of young men are ‘seen in 
the library busily engaged in acquiring information. The 
Committee trust that this is but a prelude to the happy results 
which the orig^ators of the Institution aimed at in fixing upon 
this mode in preserving the memory of the amiable deceased whose 
name the Institution bears.” 

At the conclusion of the general meeting of the subscribera 
held in the library room, Eao Bahadar Gopalrao Hurry gave 
MU interesting address. We are sony we have not space for 
more than two short extracts ; — 

“ Two libraries in Ahmedabad are not too many. I may hope 
others will rise to make the future before us glorious. Public 
libraries were unknown in this city till a few years ago. With the 
light of western civilization they are now being started and sought 
after.” 

" There are many sources from which incorrect information is 
imparted to the people in this country. Libraries are intended to 
place correct information within the reach of the people. The 
press is^w becoming a power in the country. There is a vast 
difierence between the literature of the East and the West. Every 
advance which people make towards imbibing the spirit of the 
western literature is a step towards progress, and the man who 
contributes in any way towards this advancement should be ranked 
as a public benefactor.” 
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SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 

« 

OF THE 

. NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the subscribers and friends of this Association 
was held at Norwich on Monday, rOctober 6th, at the Victoria 
Hall. Lord Napier and Ettrick presided, and there was a largo 
attendance, the President of the Social Science Association, Lord 
Houghton, the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, SirfFrancis Boilean, 
and many other distinguished persons being present. 

Mr. G. W. Hastings explained that this Association was 
formed to promote social progress in India, and to extend 
intei'est in that country. It wjls established by Miss Carpenter, 
to whom he paid a high tribute for her self-sacrifice in making 
three visits to India, and making great and succe.ssfal efibrts 
towards furthering the education of the native females. On her 
return, she founded the society in order to aid in spreading 
throughout England a knowledge of that large country which was 
an integral part of the British empire. 

Miss Mary Carpenter stated that when she was in India she 
found amongst the enlightened natives a great desire for English 
sympathy, and a regret that the English knew so little of them. 
They felt that it was a wonderful order of Providence that two 
countries so geographically distant should be brought so close 
together ; and that it would be the means of greatly improving t«he 
condition of India. It was to promote and further the fruition of 
these desires that. this Association was formed. The Association 
firat established a journal, which had been published monthly, for 
the purpose of disseminating information respecting the condition of 
India, This she believed had been the means of awakening up in 
the people of this c^outiy a desire for further knowledge of 
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and of securing for Hindu gentlemen and others a friendly reception 
in Englmid, to which country they came for professional objects. By 
means of the social customs being so closely connected with the reli- 
gion of India, and the Queen’s proclamation having promised that 
their religion should not be interfered with, it was impossible for us 
to introduce social improvements of a similar form to those existing 
in England. This, therefore, could only be done by Hindu geatlemeii 
themselves, who, when they came to England, desirerl to see and 
learn all that they could respecting English manners and customs, 
and to bo received into English homes, that they might learn all 
they could about that centre of all good. When they had learnt 
all this, they went back to their own country and iiltroduced 
there what they thought goibd in English customs. 

Mr. Mutu Coomaru Swamy, member of the Legislative 
Council of Leylon, next addressed the meeting, and moved tbe 
following resolution ; — “ T]hq,t this Tneeting fully syniputldzes with 
the objects of ilte National Indian A8sociail.m^ and wishes it every 
success.'^ In the name of his fellow-countrymen he called for and 
begged English people to give them their sympathy in their eff )rtB 
to carry out the regeneration of the country. To excite this 
sympathy was a .special object of this Association. He spoke 
highly of the kindly reception hitherto accorded to Indians who 
had come to England, and said that having experienced so much 
kindness when he was in England eight years ago, he had been 
induced to pay a second visit, which he should not have made had 
he not experienced that kindness. One of the great characteristics 
of England was that the people themselves always t<>ok an interest 
in all that concerned their own country, and also in India, instead 
of leaving all such matters to be conducted by ollicials. There 
might not be many direct results of such a meeting as the present, 
but its indirect results were innumerable, as the expression of the 
sympatjl^y here manifested in this countiy would be carried to 
every part of Indian empire. 

Mr. C. Meeuaeshaya, a native of Madras, seconded the 
resolution, and said that considering the manifold oednpatione 
of Englishmen, their desire to maintain this country in the 
position it holds in the scale of nations, which was really a very 
enviable one, proved to him that they practised the Christian 
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precept, Love thy neighbour ae thysel£” This meeting was to 
him an indication that Englishmen were beginning in earnest to 
take an intei*e8t in India, and if that were so, he augured a happy 
and a bright future for his country. They had a thousand 
grievance% but they could safely leave their redress to the English 
Parliament, feeling certain that so long as Messrs. Fawcett and 
Bright were in the House of Commons, and Lords Lawrence 
and Napier in the House of Lords, they were sure of justice. The 
social regeneration of India depended upon her political 
regeneration ; therefore, if Englishmen wished to regenerate Indian 
social condition, they must begin by bringing about political 
regeneration and freedom. He assured them in conclusion that the 
proceedings of this meeting would be »ead with the greatest interest 
in India — hundreds of thousands of Indians being well educated in 
the English language, and making newspaper reading their 
recreation. It was an easy task for Englishiacno to help India, 
because that was not a highly-civilised country, and all they 
required was an extension to them of the social advantages which 
Englishmen themselves enjoyed. 

Lord Kapier then put the resolution to the meeting, which was 
unanimously carried. His Lordship, in concluding the meeting, 
e^xpressed his opinion that this Association was well calculated to 
do essential service to India. It was our duty to govern India well ; 
and if this association brought before Englishmen a knowledge of 
India, and pointed out to the Government how they could best 
further the social and political welfare of India, it was well 
deserving of the support of all Up to this time the Association 
had so acted as to commend itself to his approval, and he warmly 
commended it. 

On the motion of the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, seconded 
by Mr. C. Sabapathi lyah, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to the noble Chairman, and the meeting was then brought to a 
close. 
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SOCIAL PEOGEESS IN INDIA. 

MEETING IN LEEDS. 

From the Zcafe Marmry. 

r --f ■ ■■ •: 

Last evening, October 10th, under the auspices of the National 
Indian Association, which has a branch in Leeds (of which the Rev, 
J. E. Carpenter and Mr. .Rawlinson Ford are the honorary secre- 
taries), a meeting was held in the Lecture Theatre of the Leeds 
Philosophical Hall, for the purpose of hearing an address from Miss 
Carpenter on ‘ Social Progress in India/ and speeches from some 
Hindu gentlemen on the sajpc topic. Three of these had been 
expected, but only one, Mr. C. Sabapathi lyah, was present. 
There was a crowded attendance. Mr. Walter Baily, M.A., one 
of Her Maj esty ’^Inspectors *of Schools, occupied the chair. There 
wore present, amongst others, the following gentlemen : — The Rev. 
J. H. McCheane, Mr. Aid. Barran, Mr. Josqih Lupton, Mr. John 
Lupton, Mr. Aid. Luccock, Rev. J. E. Carpenter, Rev. A. II. 
Byles, Mr. E. Butler, Mr. Rawlinson Ford, Dr. Greenhow, Mr, 
Darn ton Lupton, jun., the Rev. J. Swan Wifcbington and Mr. 
J. Whiting. 

In opening the proceedings, the Chairman observed that the 
chief olijoct aimed at by the Indian Association was to spi^ead 
among the diiJerent classes of people in England a knowledge of 
the state of India, and an interest in Indian subjects. A very 
small amount of reflection as to the enormous extent of India and 
its immense population would convince any one of the importance 
of the subject, aud of the grave duties which were cast upon 
England in her government of that groat empire. At the same 
time everybody would bo obliged to confess that there was great 
apathy in this country upon the subject — one only needed to look 
at the repbrt of a parliamentary debate when an Indian subject 
was before the House to see that — and also very great ignorance. 

** Miss Carpenter then addressed the meeting. She commenced 
by alluding to the difliculties that bad to be overcome in dealing 
with the question of female education in India. Very little had 
been done in this direction, though Government had eflfected a 
great deal in the education of male Hindus. Hindu gentlemen 
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who had become educated and enlightened felt tbe evil effects of 
their wives not being educated, and began to desire— especially 
those of them who had visited England — that education should bo 
given to them. Thcjre were difficulties in the way which it was 
impossible for her on the present occasion to describe. Except in 
a few isolated CMses, there wei»e no female teachers, hi everything 
which she had done in this Work whilst in India she had been 
guided by tbe intelligent educated native gentlemen, whose sym- 
pathies are in the same direction. The results wore not very 
ostensible, but she had reason to believe tb it a groat deal of 
awakening had taken place on the subject. In late years in- 
creasing numbers of Hindu gentlemen had visited this country, 
drawn hither for educational purposes, by inducements held out to 
them by the Governmtmt, and a voiy few had come over, especially 
like the gentlemen they were soon to hear, to study the manners 
and customs of England, and take observation of the institutions of 
the land. There was the visit of Mr. Keshub CAunder Sen (whom 
many of them bad beard), which had had its effect both in this 
country and in India, and also the visit of Babu Sasipada Banerjee, 
who on his return to Calcutta had, in spite of great diffumlties, 
carried on his w'ork of reform in his native town. I'he National 
Indian Association had for its objects — 1st. To impart information 
about* the condition and requirements of India, by mean.s of 
the circulation of the Journal, as well as by lectures, corres- 
pondence and iiftercourse with natives of India. 2nd. To aid 
the movements now in progress in various parts of India towards 
general social improvement ; and especially at present in re3j)ect to 
female education, the encouragement of schools of art and industry, 
and tho establishment of industrial and reformatory schools : by 
assisting to provide competent teachers, by the contribution of 
better educational apparatus, and by diff*u.sing among enlightened 
natives the knowledge of the best English educational methods 
with respect to the training of infents and girls, and treatment 
of juvenile offenders. 3rd. To obtain information from all parts 
of India where efforts are being made in furtherance of any of 
these objects, by means of correspondence with those who are at 
present labouring under enormous difficulties in a ffeld of unlimited 
extent ; and 4th, To give friendly encouragement to natives of India 
who visit £Qgland,d>y facilitating their introduction to English fami- 
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lies^ affording them the means of becoming better acquainted than 
they otherwise could be with the domestic life of the English people, 
and giving them opportunities of studying to the best advan- 
tage English ideas, institutions and customs. Upon each of her 
visits to India she had seen signs of rapidly increasing progress. 
During her first visit, on speaking to an enlightened nativ^l gentle- 
man respecting the. education of the masses, he said, ‘ We have 
enough to do ^vith our own education, and we cannot begin to 
think about that of the lower orders.’ Now educated Hindus- are 
beginning to see the importance of diffusing knowledge to the 
masses. When she first went to India, factories had hardly been 
commenced, but now there were a great many in different parts. 
There were a number of cotton factories in Bombay •which 
were very well managed. Biffc they had no Factory Act, and 
it would bo an enormous advantage if one wore introduced. 
The friend who was about .to speak to them had been much 
struck with what le had seen of a factory in Leeds that day, as well 
as with the magnificent hospital. Sanitary hnprovements they 
had hardly begun to consider, but at the recent Social Science 
Congress at Norwich a paper had been read by Mr. Sabapathi 
lyah on the Prisons of India, urging an improvement in their 
character and discipline. She herself had been struck with the 
immense importance of reform in this direction. The Association 
had been in existence for three years, and had made very cnsider- 
able progress. Branches had been established in* dilTerent towns. 
The one in London was springing into considerable activity, making 
its special object the giving of a kind reception to native gentlemen 
coming here. The branch at Bristol had been more engaged with 
the of which about 300 were sent out to India every month, 

whilst the Leeds branch had particularly interested itself in stimu- 
lating members of Parliament to take interest in Indian question.^ 
discussed in the House. On resuming her seat Miss Carpenter was 
warmly applauded. 

“After Mr. Eawlinson Ford had offered a few remarks on the 
work which the Leeds Branch had been doing from time to time, 

“ Mr. E. Butler proposed — ‘ That this meeting cordially approves 
of the objects of the National Indian Association, and desires to 
give the Leeds Branch its hearty support.’ 

“ The resolution wa^ supported by Mr. ft Sabapathi lyah in a 
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speech which was listened to with mnch attention, and frequently 
applarfded. He began by expressing his admiration of the En- 
glish people, and stating his belief that religious and philan- 
thtopic principles actuated the nation. There was an institution 
in the town of Leeds which he had visited that day, which was a 
practical example of wljat he meant, and the country abounded 
with them. He had had the pleasure of visiting the Leeds lufir- 
maiy, and in all his travels he had never seen such a noble and 
well-conducted institution. (Applause.) In regard to that asso- 
ciation he knew from personal experience that it was doing a good 
work. (Applause.) Social reform in India, where the prejudices, 
the customs of the country were of such long standing, and so 
deep, was a work of great difficulty, and a public opinion must be 
formed before a great change could be effected. There needed a 
great improvement in the laws which regulated the prisons, and 
on this subject he had read a paper at the Social Science Congress 
this week at Norwich. There were very nearly 200,000 convicts 
in India, and v/hat he complained of was that the outdoor labour 
on the roads, &c., was cruelly hard, that the convicts were indis- 
criminately huddled together for sleeping, that there was no moral 
training given, that there was a need to direct the prison labour 
into useful and industrial arts, and that there was a culpable 
neglect of the juvenile ofibaders. 

“ Mr. Motley (the chairman having invited observations from 
the audience), complimented Mr. Sabapathi lyah on the ability be 
had displayed in speaking English (applause) but whilst sympa- 
thising with the philanthropic motives of such men as he and 
those who were connected with that Association, urged that expe- 
diency must always be considered in dealing with India. His (the 
speaker’s) duties in India had brought him in contact with prisons, 
and whilst acknowledging that great improvements were needed* 
he still thought that it was not an improper occupation for 
criminals to mend roads, &c. He did not « think ddso that there 
was throughout India that indiscriminate mixing of prisoners 
which had been spoken of. What was mostly wanted was the 
creation amongst the Hindus themselves of a healthier public 
opinion, and in all attempts at social reformation in India the 
English should begin by being honest. The English are there as 
rulers. The rate had been advantageous,' and it should be secured. 
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That being secured, then all the liberty and justice which could 
possibly be given should be given to the natives, (Applause.) 

" Mr. babapathi lyah replied in a spirited inanner to Mr^ 
Motley’s observations. If there had, he said, been a healthy 
public opinion throughout India she would not now he subject to 
England. (Applause and laughter.) The Government should not 
wait for public opinion, but do what was right. He had been 
a public prosecutor in Madras Presidency, and he could prove 
what he had stated with regard to the prisons. The English were 
the rulers of India, and he, as an Hindu, should be very sorry to 
see the English withdrawing themselves from that country qntil 
the Hindus were capable of rujing for themselves. (Applause.) 
To secure that rule, however, it was not merely soldiers that were 
wanted, or more exactions upon the people, but their affections 
which they should ^udeavour to obtain. (Loud applause.) The 
Indian mutiny would have ended most disastrously for English 
rule, had it not been for the cooperation of the higher class of 
Hindus. If the affections of the people were to be secured, it 
must be accomplished by treating them kindly and winning 
their confidence. (Applause.) 

“Aid. Barran moved, and the Bev. A. H. Byles seconded, a 
vote of thanks to Miss Carpenter and Mr. Sabapathi lyab for 
their addresses. The proposition was passed with acclamation, and 
a similar compliment to the chairman concluded the proceedings.” 


PEKSOHAL INTELLIGENCE. 


S. Borah (of Assam), has lately passed the Double Quali- 
fication Examination of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh and the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Glasgow. He is now continuiiig his medical studies in 
London. 

Another Assamese, Monirara Borooah, has arrived in 
Ikigland, with the intention of studying law. v 
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I'wi| :^ntleinen froni Bengal have also come over in the 
last montL Their names are; — ^Nanda Lai Haidar, Eisib- 
hur Mbokerjea, Nogendronath Ghose, Eojoni Kanto Sen and 
H. M. *Percival. The two latter obtained the Gilchrist 
■Scholarship, and wdU compete for the Indian Civil Service, as 
will also Mr, N. Ghose. 

» Mr^^M, C. Maliik has matriculated at Cambridge, and 
intends tb prepare himself for the newly-established Indian 
Languages Tripos, as well as for the Law Tripos. . 

Khan Bahadoor Yusuf Ali Khan, police magistrate of 
Surat, has returned to India, his leave of ahseuce having 
expired. 


INDIAN intelligence. 

We are glad to find that music is being successfully 
introduced into the schools of Bengal. In the Ladies’ Nor- 
mal School at Calcutta the pupils are said to derive much 
pleasure from the study, and it appears that the Bengal 
Music School, wliich opened two years ago with 19 pupils, 
has now 65, and has established two branch schools in the 
MofussiL 

The first Hindu widow- marriage at Madras took place 
this autumn, when the only and widowed daughter of Mr. 
C. A. Moodelliar was married to Mr. V, S. Mood^liar. 

UAHOMUEDAK' BDUOATION. 

“ From the replies to enquiries which were made of the Local 
-^viiammen^ and A^ it would seem that the 

of the eduiAiion offered them in the primary schoolsF becatm in 
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^ j'thc ordinary vernacular of the coimtry k re^lor 
\.i 'the Hindustani or Urdu character ; but they have not 
, vbie to secure these advantages in the higher schools, hence ■ 
^fey have neglected to avail themselves of the education thjt other ’ 
/classes of the people have gladly embrated. It th^fore he 
assumed that the Mahommedans arc not so much averse to the 
subjects which the English Government has decided to teach as to 
the modes or machinery through which teaching is offered, The 
Government of India therefore considers that many of the 
drawbacks to the spread of the higher class education among t]be 
Mahommedans are susceptible of removal. 

‘•'In furtherance of this dgsirable eud endeavours have been 
made to diminish the inequalities from which the Mahoin- 
medans suffer. The Madras Government has esirtblished ele^ 


mentary Mahornmedan schools, and corresponding classes in 
other schools, at the principal centres of the Mahornmedan 
population, where instruction may be given in the Urdu language 
by qualified teachers through appropriate text-books. In Madras 
University special recognition is already given to Arabic and 
Persian, and the question of awarding s])ecial prizes for proved 
excellence in those languages is under deliberation. In Bombay 
there is at El ph ins tone College a Professor of Persian and Arabic, 
and the Governor General is of opinion that the recommendation 
of the Bombay Government should be adopted of endowing a 
University Professorship of Arabic and Persian, on the grounds of 
the great importance to Mahommedans in the Bombay Presidency of 
being familiar with the languages of Western Asia. In Bengal 
similar means have been adopted for encouraging and extending 
education among Mahommedans. The University of Calcutta has 
decided to examine in Persian as well as ip Arabic for the degrees. 
In the NJiV. Provinces and the Punjab the Mahomedans 
themselves share the unanimous opinion that no special educational 
privileges to their community are needed. The Government is 
determined to encourage the education of Mahommedans, considering 
that it is its duty * to fill up gaps in the ranks of elementary 
education, and to range the various divisions of this vast population 
in one j^ncing line of even progress.* The policy of the Goveria; i 
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ment of India in edncational matters is clearly denik: 


m the 


following extract from this Besolution of the Governme^., 
M^ommedan Education : — 

‘ As to the principles upon which the education of Mahom- 
juedans sfould be encouraged by the State, His Excellency in 
Councit need say little here, for they appear to be understood by 
all administrations, and with general consent accepted by the 
people-^by none more openly than by the leading Mahornmedans of 
India. The State was only to apply its educational apparatus and 
aid so as they may best adjust themselves to existing languages 
and habits of thought among all classes of the people ; without 
diverging from its set mark and final purpose — the better diffusion 
and advancement of real knowledge ini' India. His Excellency in 
Council is anxious that the attainment of this object shall in no 
class of the population be hindered by differences of language or 
of custom j and with this view tha Government oV India is very 
willing ,tSat the entire body of Mahonimedan [as of Hindu] classic 
bl^raiure shall be admitted and take rank among the higher 
subjects of secular study, and that the languages shall form an 
important part of the examinations for University degrees. ’ — 
The Argus, 


BOMBAY. 

“The Alexandra Native Girls’ Englibh Institution is in a 
flourishing condition and also enjoys almost unbounded patronage 
and support. In Europe two Empresse-s, six Princesses, and two 
Duchesses have graciously manifasted an earnest interest in the 
welfare of this institution, especially by interesting and valuable 
contributions of their own make to the Fancy Bazaar held in its 
behalf,” and in India we may add the names of the Eanee of 
Jankhundee and other distinguished persons, making up together 
a long list of noble patrons. The funds of the Alexandra 
Institution are also in a sound and healthy condition. There is a 
bidanco of receipts over expenditure of Rs. 2,273-1-9, and a total 
gum in hand, inclusive of Rs. 30,000 invested at 4 per cent, as a 
permanent endowment, of Rs, 36,364-10-2 .” — The Argu^, 







NATIVE FEMALE EDOCAWON IN INDIA. 


CALCUTTA. 

We have received the July number of the 
Patriha. From it we learn that the cau^ of nati^fe 
education is progressing satisfactorily. The statistics 
in the following statement are very interesting:— 

^‘It appears from the Report of Public Instruction that in 
1871-72 there wore altogether 297 aided and 45 unaided girls’ 
schools in Bengal, with a total of 9,400 pupils. Of these there 
were 110 aidod schools and, 2,584 pupils in Calcutta alone, 
besides 14 nuaidod schools iaving 732 girls. The pupils in the 
aided scliools in Calcutta may be thus classified according to 
their respective creeds : — 

m Hindus . .. .. 1590 

Mahommedaus .... 56 

Christians 936 


Total 


2584 


“ The total number of native gilds in the Central Division in 
March 1871 and March 1872 will appear below : — 


Goiter ninent Schools . . 

1871. 

.... 77 

l.S7->. 

SO ‘ 

Aided Schools 

, , . . 2148 

2246 

Unaided Schools . . 

.... 477 

268 

Zenana Agencies 

. . . . 1279 

1432 

Schools for Boys and Girls . . ■ 

515 

537 

Total . . . . 

.. .. 4496 

4572 


“So many as 1,416 ladies received instruction from xenana 
.teachers in 1871-72, at a cost of 1,242 rs. and 2,092 rs. home 
respectively by the State and missionary bodies, as will appear 


from the subjoined table : — 

Monthly Lpijal , 

^ Oraiit. . Fimda. 

PujmIu. Ub. Rs. 

American Society 854 752 140Q 

Ladies’ Society for Female Instruction. . 468 300 422- 

JVee Church of Scotland .. .. .. .77 150 220 

Miss Mendes’ Society .. .. .« .. 17 40 . 50 

Total .. .. .. 1416 1242; 2092^ 


i 
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years’ standing, 

luiaa latr, desires to receive as BOAltUi . , 
rESTTEEMEN’, reading either for the Bar 8i 
OTMninatjons of the India Civil Service. 
, ^ kgf^ tuitioa — ^with liberal home corafoits — 
handled guineas per uinnin. 

^ J. L, 36 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W C. 

One or two young INDIAN GENTLEMEN can be received 
ik”* small j^vatc Family, in a healthy and favourite part of 
Hkmdon. Moderate terms would be made with Boafdei'S of 
shapifi requirements. Conveniently situated for railway or 
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The progress which is •‘being made, quietly but surely, ;iB 
Hindu social customs and habits of thought, is greatly stimu^ 
lated by the visits which are now being made more arul more^ 
frequently to our countiy of native gentlemen from each 
presidency. Direct contact with the English mind, a study 
of the influences under wdiich the British character has heenv 
formed, observation of our institutions, and close exainuiation 
of their objects and the principles on which they are founded,-^ 
all these produce a strong impression on the highly intelligenf; 
Hindu gentlemen who are among us, and, inspired by tnie 
patriotic feeling, they are led to consider how far such ;; 

, can be brought to bear on their countiyinen, fa^^ 

. what extent such institutions can be adapted to.tlieir wants^ ^ 
Such considerations gave rise to the excellent papers whidi j 
were laid before the Social Science Congress at Norwich 
Hindu gentlemen . The very important one on Indian Prisons^ 
the author permitted us to transfer to the pages of our last / 
, iJournal. That which we now present to our readers is^ a^ 
to it in grasp of a most imporfea»ut 
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^IJTHAT ENGLAND IS DOING ECU INDIA 
rJ)DCATIONALLY.” 


A pajHT ivnl ill lIi-‘ Eilncilioii Scdion of ilu' ^'0^'ial Science 
Association at *Voi\\n*li in OctoLar, by C. 

MKENACrniAYA, ij , of Jhulras '— 

c ► 

“ Tlie subject of tli. > p iper, \u , tlic present syhtcm of Education 
in British Indi*, its dOccts, and their r(‘riiedies, is of groat 
importance, and deserves the most earnest attention of the British 
public, inasmuch as it effects the well-being of a territory 1)5)0,746 
square miles iu extent, eoutainhi^r a jjopiilntion of more than 
200,000,000. of your fellow subjects. It is with no small 

amount of sntisfaetion, and oven of pride tlnit 1 use th'^^ expres- 
sion 'two hiindiul millions of your fellow-subjects,* but I 
must cxi)lain, at tlie same time, that I u^c the exjacssion 
fellow-subjects with g»c'it reservation. So fur as tlnsy aio the • 
subjects of a Soveie^n v^ho i-> also your Sovereign, J say these, 
are your fellow- Muh/'cts. But there bs at the sfime time 
another and more ini]JOitant i elation existing between you and 
thoui, in consequen'M' of there l>eing a perfeci identity between 
the British Govennncnti and tlic Britidi public, and it is in 
immediate connection with tliao relatjonhhi]) that I now ventare 
to appeal to you. It is the relation between the nilors and the 
ruled, the governors and the governed. Your position in regard 
to US is one of two-fold responsibility, requiring a two-forld solicitude. 

“ We cannot be snllicieutly grateful to you for your siticcro and 
genuine efforts to sju-ead educjijtiion in India, for tho wisdom and 
firmiiesa with whicli the various primary obstructions an<l iutrinsio 
difficulties were removed ; inaugurating and successfully carrying 
oa a general and a uniform system of education in a coimtiy 





■’bi^fey-.. and • tie' 

; ;, a^idtintry split up into irmumerable uatidnaiiti^i^^^ 

usages and traditions, manners and du^ 

4: ; : a^ indeed. It is needless for mo to eniier^^ 

; discmsBio^ as to the general importance and value <i e^ 

' ^ question how far the direct interference 

supervision over,, the education of the people may be 
with the duties of a Government * suffice it to say, for my 
purpose, that the prosperity of a nation is in direct ratio with i 
education, and that with regard to India, considering the pectil^ 
circumstances under which she is placed in her connection 
England, it is not only* a moral obligation, but a positive duty' 
the British Government to give her the fullest benehts of eduoatipn;; 
Thanks to the benign rule oT the British Government, we hayc 
never been under any serious necessity of discussing this quesifoli; 
of obligation. You haye cheerfully undertaken the 
educating us. Ybu have set in work all the expensive machinery cif 
education in India in right earnest, and I crave your indulgence 
examine with me the manner in which it works. 1 shall ei^ept^ 
the system of education pursued in the Madras Presidency, a systai^i; 
y almost substantially the same as that existing in other parte 
^ India. 

“On the Slst March, 1871, the latest year for which I ha^? 
been able to get statistical information, there were in the FrcriHr; 
dency 3,479 educational institutions '^ith an attendance of 115, 2l i;; 
scholars, of these : 1, Government schools,* 119 schools with 10,8ilJ 
pupils. 2, Bate schools, or schools maintained by local funds, 109:'; 
sohools with 4,056 pupils. 3, Schools established by missioiiarjf^^ 
lenterprise, for which the Government allow grants in aid, 5{kl|ji 
schools with 30,024 pupils. 4, Schools established by priviaiai| 
enteiprise, other than missionary, for which the Ooverumc!|^| 
; aQ grants in aid, 1,650 schools with 50,599 pupils. 5, 

Oitfxied on by private enterprise, under Government 
fir whioh no grants in aid are allowed, 1,047 achook 
19,724 pupils. Total schools, 3,479, with 115,212 papila^ :^^^ 
-It;will be Ceen ' from the above that 'Qaases- 
; -under/'' Goye^^ management, :th^ 
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ktter from the Ideal funds rais^v 
aoU df the local goTernment. 

and IV. are subject to the supervision of the 
||p»vernme^ they receive pecuniary aid from them. 

Class V. ifl certainly independent of all Government 
l^tlinstance ; but in so far as it has submitted itself to Government 
;^N|iection| it is most probable that it will receive with the utmost 
^5^5|0i^ct any advice from the Government. 

** From the total number of schools and scholars enumerated 
I must make some deductions. There were 136 purely 
l^ls'^ehpols, with a total attendance of 7,1^0 girls, and 3,005 girls 
;|iikttending mixed schools. Deducting therefore 136 schools with 
there remained 3,343 scliools with 105,027 boys. Of 
again 64,365 boys studying the vernaculars alone should 
deducted, leaving 40,662 studying English under the 
l^^lifeeation^ charge of the Government direct and indirect. I have 
^r^tidned the number of mixed schools in my list as though the girls 



ll^tendiiig them were omitted from the calculations, the boys 
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ifc:peuld still remain. 

‘‘If it is considered unfair that 1 should include the 19,724 
^fviidiolarB attending schools, Glass Y., as being under the educational 
^^)#tBrge of the Government — ^as a great majority of them, more than 
Fi|Wur-fifths, must have attended purely vernacular elementary 
|ittohools where no English was taught — any error I have made 
must have been considerably eliminated by the' last 
^^teduction 1 have made. 

«1 do not wish to say anything in this paper regarding female 
’^I'edocation in India. It is a matter of no small satisfaction to xne 
l^at this most important subject is iu the hands of no less a person 
much esteemed and highly philanthropic friend Miss Maiy 
T. Neither do I wish to say anything about the purely 
ar schools where English is not taught. 1 am hot myself 
iiifia; admirer of the theory that the vernaculars of the county ax^ 
to be the media of useful education. Xltt^ly ^ustitiite of 
and history, deserving the name, haying had a gap a 
^.^tniies in the history of prpgr^ 
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tbMU^ to 

:;,iiiti^rted"&om Europe.', - 'As, hoveyei^ 
inj ptirpcne, I shall drop it, and confine my reiharks 
>8^dolB. ' •'', '■■■'■' 'vV''' 

These iastitations are classified into coUeges ; big]^er v^i^^ 
English schools, otherwise called provincial or district 8G!iob]£^^ 
and zniddle^class English schools, also designated Tdook sehoit:^#^?^ 
higher and middle being used with reference to the standard;^ 
education attained. 


The education imparted in the lowest grade school is 
elementary, consisting of reading, writing, the simple rales -jof 
arithmetic, the elements of grammar and geography, and a 
history, either English or Indian. The district schools, and 
those above them, are expected to be the feeders of the Mad^ 
University. The efficiency of a district school is judged by 
number of students that matriculate themselves 3 of the provinmul 
school by the number of students who matriculate, as well as^^ 
those who pass the next highest University Examinatk^ 
designated the First in Arts, intermediate to the B.A. and th# 
matriculation ; and of a college by the Batchelor of Arts’ results IS 
addition to the number that pass the matriculation and the Fii#; 
in Arts. There are. two Government colleges, one in Madras, and: 

the other at a district station called Cumbaconum, each of which 
has about half a dozen classes ; the lowest or the next highei^ 
training up students for the matriculation, and the highest for 
B.A. examination. It will thus be seen that the educatibh:: 


pursued in all gi*ades of schools, from the lowest to the highest^ iSi 
entirely coaching up for the University Examinations. 

, We shall now examine the programme of subjects for diiCl 
University Examinations for 1871 : — , 

^‘'Matbiculatiobt. — ‘ Life of Columbus ’ (Washington Irvin^sll 
SoatolljJII., IV., and Chapters of Book V, Orabbe’s Taics^; 
: ^ The Village^’ Book L Goldsmith’s 'Deserted Village.’ / Selebtle^ 
■■ftw-'Oampl^ 

A,— ^Byron’s ^ Siege of Corintk * Milton’s ‘ 
i, II. ' De Quincy ’ (portions). ‘Pcois^ 

Macauligri^ 1*^ 



f * Do Quincy ^ On Styto»* 

oij & Ui]]^ * On liberty/ Sheridan, ' The JEUvals.* Milton, • Oomuiii* 
^Sonnetsu* 

I’ ** Jjookinj^ into the University results in that year I find that 
Pont of 40,662 pupils receiving instructions in the various schools 
the Presidency, 

L 424 passed the matriculation, 

{ 96 „ M JF.A. 

34 „ B.A. 


Total 564 


Seeing from statistics that English schools are, year after 
year, more largely resorted to, and that the number of students 
who pass the University Examinations does not increase with 
^ anything like proportionate steadiness, there must be a very large 
number of young men leaving schools every yeai without having 
o^ m d ifie d themselves for any of the examinations. My object in 
snantioning the University Examinations is simply to draw a 
boundary to what I may term a fair or respectable stage of 
^progress in education, and to point out that anything below that is 
^^olutely useless. Even the matiiculation standard, if it does not 
iaad to anything higher, is practically of very little value. Hero 
St should be borne in mind that there is a great difiierenoe between 
mSa English boy and a Hindu lad learning English 3 the former 
WS bom, as it were, in the language, is brought up in it ; and 
what IS a mere matter of habit and practice with him is very often 
4t wnrk of study to the latter. A Hindu boy, to be able to 
« express himself in English in mc'»t ordinary matters, must have 
studied the language for some years previously, for he learns to 
i^eak from books and not from practice. These and other 
disadvantages under which Hindu lads labour considered, and also 


fci king into consideration the present unfortunate teudenoy of the 
iSdiPols to run racing after University Examinations, thus 
JttfioeSBtating a most injurious system of * cramming ’ in* the bqys, 
[it ^ m nonnt of well settled and digested education which a student 
^BiPmis matriculation standard receives is resHy very Kttle, and if 
^i^i^>®8*tened and augumented by fturiher study will speedily 
hiitt. The poetry and mthemetics mentioned in the* 
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i^jQBwb^ I^s however state that the liiair 
is the lowest stage of edai^tion which 
h^ iia his after life. All below that is absolutely tiBeti%i 
recipients of such education are not in the aligh^t 
benefited. The School instruction does not qualify them ^ 
thing moTO than ordinary clerkships and writersfai^ ^ 
accounts for the ^at hankering by Hindus after Qoveme^ij^ 
service, which is very often sneeringly and tauntingly refeix^;^ 
by Englishmen in India. The^e is a vast amount of truth 
sUeering remark, but this inordinate thirst after wiiterships^^ I 
inevitable under the present System of education, which aiinuul|| 
overstocks the country with an immensely large number 
candidates for Government service. The requireuients of s^d^d 
being immensely disproportionate to a continually increasing supply 
the natural consequence is that a very large number of dispontemiiEij! 



young men is annually let loose upon the country, unfitted wj 
industrial occupations, fancying that it is beneath their dignity ?^ 
engage in them, and thronging at the doors of official preferment 
Besides being a positive misfortune there is a negative evil ih 
system. The several thousands that are thus being drawu intow 
lists of office mongers are mostly in reality so h^y drawn 
from the useful occupations of their fathers, so that it 
drUgmentation to this useless, nay, mischievous stock, is occasioxied 
by a corresponding reduction from useful occupatioDs. At tb|i 
rate^ and under this system of education, I seriously appretind 
diat ni ho distant period you will have whole armies of candidej^ 
For Government servicp, and almost all the industrial occupatipw^ 
bhe country in disuse. This is hot only a social and ihoral 
but a political evil of the jgry highest magnitude. It behby^;||^ 
therefore to give your se^w consideration to this aubj^^ 7 |j 
f : sbrio-economically, hire as a matter of the hij^l 
If you w that this system is fraug^ 

{etrimtotd : td tiki country; if y^ 

f fUnatte^^ hf poetry is as usdless to « < 

: -c'hmis '■.'ami 
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'.thi»/ jpMeiit t^fn^m ^noMm .ia;;;#, '::; 

oooQpatioiL of their fathers^ 
with impetfeetly edacateft aspiraatB 
hi seinrice, letts coBsider what the best meana are for 
f thk growing evil. 

if For a oountiy to be trciljr prosperous there must be three 
; classes of men. The upper or the non-working class, with 
I and competence at command ; this is the first. The third is 
actnal working or labouring class; and the second the 
jhiterinediate link between the first and third, who may be 
hailed the middle or commercial class. Eyery system of education 
^ be thoroughly useful and conduciye to the prosperity of the 
hipatry, must provide suitable instruction to the second class, to 
doable it to perform its distinctive functions efficiently, 
r; ^ in a country like England, where trades and manufactures 
flee in a wonderful state of developement, the x^ecessity for the 
establishment of trade schools existed, I beg to enquire how great 
ia^ be that necessity in India, where the veiy pens we write withi 
paper we write upon, the candles we bum, the needles and pins 
we use; nay, al the chairs we sit upon, are imported from 
Inland. Many of you may either have seen India or heard of it^ 

^ such of you I need hardly tell you what a sad picture India 
^phSients. Sven the very implements of husbandry we use this day : 
i|a |Ust what our ancestors used 2000 years ago. I do not blam 
for this present unfortunate condition ; mostly we have 
to blame. However that m^ be^ taking facts as tbqr 
as fiur as manu&cturing industry is concerned^ is 
uihdoubM a state of great degradaticm. Until that drawback 
^ 0 ^ means are taken for a general difiusionof those 

|ii|ij^ifie deme prmpiplas, having refoence to trades aud 
fis^UUfiieturing ctdlxngs, not all your daborate and expeusi^e 

of the oountzy. To ei^mine 
jiiud ascertsisL the mineid wealth of the comM^ sho^ l^ow 
Igefdo^ chaaiMa^* work pur ndnes we skeuld 

of DieolmniiBdu In fiiot, 
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mile of infltmctioii of n fmetiieal kind, having leibiw^ 
mechamcal and manufactiuing callings is highly imperfect tll)|i|ill 
assertion, which holds ^good to ev^ ooontiy, has a hundsed*'^ 
s^ificance when applied to Indis^ where meohanioal ail4 
manufactoring industry has yet to be created, not to say develplMdt 
Even in England, where there are such wonderful fiAdlitieS 
copying scientific discoveries from its almost next door nmghbom% 
France and Germany, the inferiority of the English workman to Ulg 
continental brother in several respects was observed in tlm 
Great International Exhibition, and this I believe was owing to 
those countnes having long enjoyed that special course of instruotiuo 
which was only lately appreciated and introduced into Eug^d> 
and which I am to-day advocating for India. I have^ shown ycO 
what is the present system af education in India, which is puxdj 
literary, and also that it is highly necessary that there should be O 
different kind of education for the middle or commercial class, Tie., 
practically scientific. I am not, however, to be understood an 
saying that the latter should be introduced and encouraged at tha 
expense of the former. For the true prosperity of a coantigp* 
depends as much upon its intellectual as upon its material greatnem. 
The one to enlarge the sphere of useful knowledge, and the otlum 
to assimilate it to the tasks of daily life. 

The difficulties which present themselves for this middle clam 
education iu India are, no doubt, veiy great. In England trade 
eabools have been established under circumstances entirely different 
&Qm those which exist in India. It is further to develope tha 
already fully developed trades and manufactures. It is to supply 
a want which is strongly felt by the middle classes. In India tradsi 
and manufactures worthy the name have to be started^ a midfile 
class to be created ; hut to put off the technical education till 
trades and manufactures are started, and till a middle class feeling 
its want comes into existence, is simply patting it off for evjsr« 
FlraeticaHy useful instruction wiU duly find out its ocotipalliOi)l« 
Experimental sciences will not moulder in rust like empty ptetsjr* 
Ibey are too substantially good to fail ; therefore in 
aook a course of instruction you create also trading and m annfah 
taring industry, and that» if once created, wiU by the of 
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t&lu6 de^elope itseU To g1y» jpu, an instance of how 
want of such an instruction isj^lt, let me mention that 
mhay there is a cotton spinning and weaving mill started by 
laumber of Hindu and Parsee gentlemen. The mill is under 
superintendence of an English engineer. One of the pro- 
^i^tors of the mill told me that they were actually at the mercy 
* W the engineer, who was very often dictational in his behaviour 
|p(>Wards them. This state of things would certainly not exist if 
were Hindus available trained up iu mechanical engineer- 
ilog. Matters as they stand admit of but one alternative that if 
th^ present engineer quits the mill, and no English engineer is 
fotind to take his place, the mill has simply to bo closed. This is 
tNpi a pleasing or encouraging prospect lor those who may wish to 
Apen factories and mills. In introducing this couiso of special 
distraction let us make beginnings on a small but practically 
W^ful scale. To obtain a stalT of conqietciit teachord is a great 
I^Stoculty in India. Let a training normal school be established in 
the Presidency town, under a duly qualified inole'^sor obtained 
from this country, the scliool being piovidod with a complete 
apparatus, models, diagrams, Arc. There will not be the slightest 
diSIculty iu getting competent students to join th(^ institution, as 
^veral University young men have already discovciod the futility 
^ their expectations that their diplonns would be never-fading 
i^sports to Government ap])oiutmeuts. Having thus created a 
pufficieixt staff of teacners, either a separate school or a distinct 
4opurtment of the existing Government school may be opened for 
te^nical instruction, provided with all the necessary appliances 
practical illustrations, at each district head-quarters. 

<< When this is accomplished the normal school may be con- 
*werted into a l^residency Scientific Lecture Hall, with a good 
It^boratory for high scientific instruction. There will thus be 
^^iSreatcd district^ trade schools, where elementary and practically 
t^ful principles of trades and manufactures are taught," and a 
iph^sidency institution for those advanced students who wish to 
jjlltake natural and physical sciences their special study. Literary 
laoientiiic education will tbus grow hand in hand and confer 
combined blessings upon India, the most ancient cradle of 
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dvilisatios, a coantt 7 vUA W boasted the Mg^MNt dtilfttilllH 
the best literature, irhen the most adTanoedI of t3ta 
countries were peopled by painted sayagos. ^ 

''In Indiai the crafts being continued hereditaiy frtfoi ftAtuM 
to son, a natural aptitude is thus created. Under proper tratoM 
this will grow strong and powerful, and under a regular syBteiltt''4j 
apprenticeship will be made to bear most excellent fruits. ISM 
dockyard at Bombay, the railway, and other great worbll||iA 
might be availed of, some workshops may even be opeQ^H 
where necessary. They will he self-supporting. Under t|^ 
arrangement not only the principles but tho practice of ttaditl 
may be learnt. ^ ' 

" India, in ber present prippled condition, looks to you for he 
regeneration. The task is a mighty one indeed, and mightily trll 
you be rewarded. In the name of your self-interest, and in ttk 
name of univejaal humanity, I implore you to do all in your 
to elevate us in the scale of nations. Your attitude towards us i 
of a threefold character. You are our Sovereign, landowner aik 
civilizer. The present educational machinery in India does no 
cost you as much as it costs In England. The percentage c 
expenditure to the total revenues of India is not so much as it ) 
in England. In India, with a much smaller percentage of 
diture, you have almost tho full monopoly in the glorious tad; < 
educating tho country, whereas in England your Government oal 
share in the laurels of which private enterprise takes the liotf 
share. Let not, therefore, any prospect of increased expenditm 
in the scheme of scientific instruction, having industrial scieno^S 
its basis, deter you from undertaking the task. It will be muM 
really well spent. In any calculation of set-off between good am 
evil, between wise expenditure and lavish extravagance, this vdM 
in some measure redeem the construction of unproductive 
lines, palatial barracks, mansions for local governors, and a host i 
other prodigalities. 

" I entreat every one of you here present seriously to coiDii^ 
subject, and if you agree with me in my views to do your tAflj 
to bring about the end, to make us practically understand 
gxeat truth that 'knowledge is power,* and cmablo ua to read 'bool 
in running brooks;, sermons in stones, and good in evinythMs/ ” 
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&ea we look at the ancient literature of India, even 
^’ dtmng its best period, we shall find the most remarkable 
;iV^dence of the imcontrolled ascendancy of the imagination. 

tile first place we have the striking fact that scarcely any 
lilitii^tioii bee been paid to prose Composition; all the best 
|l%iti»s having devoted themselves to poetry as being most 
IliBMgeDial to the national habits of thought. TJieir works on 
l^jjgthsimar, on law, on history, on medicine, on mathematics, 
geography, and on metaphysics, are nearly aU poems, and 
I'^oie put together according to a regular system of versification. 

consequence is that, while prose writing is utterly 
^i’l'dseiused, the art of poetry has been cultivated so assiduously 
the Sanskrit can boast of metres more numerous and 
complicated than have ever been possessed by any of 
fillet: European languages. The peculiarity in the form of 
|;^n^an literature is accompanied by a corresponding peculiarity 
its spirit. For it is no exaggeration to say that in that 
im^tuie eoerything is calculated to set the reason of mm. at 
'>00aim. An imagination, luxuriant even to disease, runs 
||li^ on every occasion. This is particulaily seen in those ^ 
I^^^UCtms which ue most eminently national, sud^ as the 
the Mahabharat, and the Puranas in geneml But 
also find it in their geographical and dirdnological system^ 
be supposed least liable to 
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CiTilisation,’' becaose such remarks ftam smsh m entitontf 
oaxiy weight, and th^ are calculated to discount a study uf 
Hindu literature. But, as I have shown in mj recemt papsan 
on “ Hindu ThoughV’ ibis literature is exceedingly extenn'Vfr 
and beautiful Besides the intrinsic value of a fiteratwefe 
bearing traces of the early workings of the human miadi 
there are in the sacred books of India wonderful veins 
eternal truth which cannot fail to find responsive sympathkt 
in all hearts. 

So for from Indian literature being peculiar on account of 
the poetical form it took, we have seen that it could not wdl 
have done otherwise. Tlih early days of a race mttd be 
poetical, and it is then that a language lends itself most eaoly 
to the poet. Experience, and with experience a commonplace 
contentment, has not been purchafx^d ; surprise at the daily 
rising of the sun, awe at the phenomena of nature, astonish'^ 
mcnt at their own varied powers, have not yet given way in 
men to a settled belief that all things would thus continue 
Their very sentiments being poetical, their speech and 
literature could not fail to be so likewise. The Big Veda 
hymns existed as hereditary tradition long before they took 
their present written form, and it was fortunate that poetry 
and not prose was the instinctive medium by which mir ances- 
tors expressed their thoughts, because, it is almost needless to 
say, a*poem was far more likely to be remembered than any 
, prose composition. If poetry was more congenial to the 
national habits of (Indian) thought, it was so not because ike 
thought was Indian, but because it was early human thought! 
Look where we will, we shall find the oldest literature of 
every ancient people to be in poetry and mt in prose. 

Nor can we endorse Mr. Buckle’s opinion that in * 
literature “everything is calculated to set the reason of tow* 
ft defiance.” The amount of aaeient HMa lateratoie whidt 
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\Jfm ftvailalilo fbr Mr. Bmckle’s fesearches must liave been 
small, aad we are inclined think that the little he did 
know of it was obtained from foreign translations of (as 
IKanpared to the whole) minute fragments. It is only of 
* iraiy late years that the Sanskrit language has been mastered, 
, and even now it is by no means unusual for two scholars to 
j^ve slightly varying translations of the same passage. But 
without being hypercritical, would it be very extraordinary to 
£nd a great deal in the early literature of a race somewhat 
opposed to the reason of man i The error lies in contrasting 
with what is truth now (the pretmi reason of man), that 
which appeared to bo truth at’ the time such literature 
flourished. 


For instance, no one would think of asserluig that ancient 
books, which described the earth as a flat plain and the sun 
as revolving round it, set defiance to the reason of man. If, 
however, the scientific discoveries of late centuries he ignored, 
and such doctrines concerning the earth and tlio sun were 
now attempted to he promulgated, the holder of such doctrines 
might with consistency be said to set mau’s reason at defiance. 
Even comparing sacred writings with sacred writings we must 
still defend the lliudn iiatioual literature from the charge of 
being exceptionally sensationaL What moie startling and 
romantic a tale, for instance, could be devised tiian that of 


the infant Moses, born of a despised race, saved from a violent 
death, exposed to the mercy of the elements, fostered by a 
king’s daughter, and finally destined to bo the deliverer of his 
people ? Yet a similar lot, told in remarkably similar lan- 
guage, is related in the Mahabharat of Krishna, and such 
instances might be increased a himdredfold. The story of 
jSskya-Moui, or Buddha, is not less wonderful than the 
i^lsories told of many an old J^ewish prophet. IT^o; Mr. 
seems to have met with portions of the Yedic hymns 
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wMdi ascribe divijiily to lAitural phenoinooa, 8 d 4 
tarily foigetfal of the Iliad and of tlie Odyssey, of the iHnsStf 
uid the Scandinavian Sagas, immediately to have ttHOm 
dnded that the Indian "imagination, luxuriant even t(# 
disease, run riot on every occasion, and more paiticumily in* 
those productions which are most eminently national.” 

One of the “most eminent national productions” is the 
book of the Institutes or the Laws of Manu. I propose to 
give a few extincts from this celebrated work, not only to' 
show how very erroneous an impression is conveyed by Mr, 
Buckle, but also to incite a more careful study of Hinda 
litoratui-e — a study that will more than repay the dosest 
application. I follow Mr. ITaughton’s edition of Sir William 
Jones’ trandatioji (London, 1825). 

The subjects of which Manu treats .^re twelve, namely, the 
Creation; Education; Mairiage; Economics and Privale Morals; 
Diet, J’uriflcation and Women; Devotion ; Government; Judi- 
cature; the Commercial and Servile Classes; the Mixed Classes 
and Times of Distress; Penance and Expiation; Transmigration 
and Final Beatitude. The chapter on the Creation is doubtless 
fanciful, but what can else be expected of a discourse con- 
cerning the creative agency and creative acts of which it was 
iluite impossible for the uTiter to know anything. As a 
speculation concerning the origin of all things the opening 
chapter of Manu will nevertheless be read with intense 
interest. Text 96 of this chapter says, — 


“Of created things, the more excellent are those which are 
animated ; of the animated, those which subsist by intelllgenoe ; 
of the intelligent, mankind ; and of man, the sacerdotal dasa.” 

Text 97. “ Of priests^ those eminent in learning ; of the leaxued, 
those who know their duty ; of those who know it, socih as poefonp 
it virtnonsly ; and of the virtuous, those who seek beatitude ftan 
a penGpot acquaintance with scriptuid doetrine.** < 
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(^ Sdi^tioa we sdeefc^ t^ It 
of r^ht is a nffiei^ imoeatiTe 
to vokltii or to sensiulity ; and to titose arlio smIc;*' 
^ItftQnvied^of x^ht, tho supreme authority is diviae reydatbit* ' 
f : S7. "‘Excernn eating is prejudicial to health, to fiane^iaiid 

to fitttuw bliss in heaven ; it is iiyuiions to '^b'tne^ tmd odtouB 
Aamong men.” 

Xezt 85. " !nte act of repeating his (God’s) Hbly Name k tm 
tames better than the appointed sacrifice ; a hundred times bStteir 
‘isfien it is heard by no man ; and a thousand times better when it 
.k purdy mental” 

Text 94. “Desire is i\ever satisfied with the enjoyment of 
denxed objects." < 

Text 114. “ Sacred Learning, having approached a Brahman, 
said to him, ‘I am thy precious gem ; preserve me with car^ 
ddiver me not to a scomer.’ ” ' 

Text 228. " Let every man constantly do what may please hk 
parents.” 


In the chapter on Economics at text 175 we read, — 

**‘Let a man continually take pleasure in truth, in jtistioe^ m 
Isndable practices, and in purity.” 

From the chapter on Judicature we select the following >— 

Text 15. “Justice bdng destroyed, will destroy; bong pee* 
^SNWed, will preserve : it must never, therefore, be violated.” 

^ Text 85, “ The unful have said in tlieir hearts, ‘None see ns ;* 
: yes, the gods distinctly see them, and so does the spirit within 
their breasta” 

Text 203. “ One corrunodity, mixed with another, shall never 
be sold as unmixed ; nor a bad commodity as good.” 

The final chapter on Transmigration and Final Beatitude 
fenidies ns with these : — 

: Text 2. “Action, dther mental verbal or ernporeal bears 

;V .good or evil fruit, as itself k good or evil” 

£ ; Text 84. “ Among idl those good acts perfremed in tMs vlrOiddl 
rts' sttpss, uno aet held moto powexM than the rest ih 
llktdipg' them to.^beatito^ 



JSTlj Kwnr. , ^ 

Tnc 6 8S. Of «11 those datiea^ oniwmd JBMg% th* 
is to soqiiiie from the TTpaaishads a tme knowledge of one sofiMns 
€tod ; thst is the most exalted of all sdenoe^ beoanae it eDsons 
isiuawtBSt7.” ' 

Text 118. * * ♦ “ For, when he (a Bnthmsa) esataiBi* 
plates the boundless nniretse existing in the divine spirii^ hn 
cannot give his heart to iniquity.” 

I do not wish to be understood that the whole of the 
Institutes is in the same stylo ; there are numberless instmo 
tions and regulations which to us seem absurd. But it must 
be remembered that the Laws of Mauu were writkeii many 
hundreds, if not thousands, of, years ago when the constitu- 
tion of society was very different from what it now is. It 
must also be borne in mind that Hindus versed in theii 
country’s literature are of opinion that many of the Laws of 
Mann were intended for the first three ages of the world (the 
Hindu chronology is very puzzling), and are by no means 
intended for the present age. Another fact worth remember- 
ing is this, that if sciences are best understood when studied 
comparatively, so will the real beauty and force of civiliza- 
tions and their literatures be discovered when a comparison 
is made between them. If Manu’s Institutes contain much 
that is strange and “reason-defying,” the same must be said 
of codes belonging to later ages, not even excepting the 
present ! W. A. L. 



* P 

Although this Journal is devoted mainly to the cause of 
! social progress, still, the following poem which is not within oux 
province, being Ihe production of an Indian gentleman, is 
inserted by particular desire : — 

HAPPIITESS m SEARCH OP A HOMR 

AN ALLrOOBIGAL TALE. 

PfiOM morn till even labours man, 

At random or with atablishod plan, 

With ease or with distress to gain 
The moans wherewith he may obtain 
That angel's boast, that beauteous dame 
For mortals bom — Bliss her name. 

The bard who having strung the lyre 
Invokes the muses to inspire ; 

The sage in philosophic spell ; 

The hermit in his woild tho cell ; 

Whatever creed might these profess 
Their creed is Search of Ilapjnness, 

Thus courted, thus ador'd by all 
Of all rauks, willing to enthral 
This mortal life of tenure brief • 

To lure from her a short relief 
Stood Happiness in a floweiy mead 
Proud of her might — her might indeed ! 

But she was not in pleasant mood. 

Some thoughts had ventured to intrude 
Upon her thoughtless mind, for she-* 

Which she would fain shun — seem’d to be 
Thinking, if she when tir’d to roam, 

Had in this world a joyful bome^ 

Where constant she cotald be, could find 
Itepose, and earn a peaci^ mind, 

VP' 
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When at a distance she espies 
Discretion soaring to the skies ; 

Like Iris on her pinions borne 
Attracting from the orb of mom 
A thousand hues : quoth Bliss, 

“ Sweet sister mine, alight on this 
Our earth, and from my misery, 

With thine assistance set me free/’ 

Prudence, whoe’er invokes attends 
And worldly care with ease foifends. 

ITajjpiness rose on wings to start, 

To seek a home to suit her hexrt. 

Sure of success at once she ilew 
The toweling mansions Srst to view ; 

Wheie Pride in pomp secured the door 
And turned away the famish’d poor , 

Ambition stood in every hall. 

On Piety to cast a pall ; 

Nor Candour, Kindness, True Regard 
E’er found asylum in his waid ; 

The constant scorching blast of Form 
Upiooted soon Love’s tender germ, 

Instructed Life with zeal to care 
For empty fashion’s worthless glare, 

Where careless <^eeds were stamped refined 
If failed they not to daze mankind. 

Where such Penates ruled tho day 
wonder Bliss disdained to stay. 

Turned thence her course to festive scenes, 

Where youth resort and spare no means 
To lighten life from anxious care 
But for the morrow earn despair. 

Happiness scanned the revellers gay, 

Some deep in orgies, sqme at play, 

Hazarding much on fortune’s wheel 
Till led to borrow or to steal. 

Here raillery and grim grimace ^ 





To heigliten mirth found oiuple space ; 

As Bacchus strodoi so broOs increased. 
And maids, and mother^s peace decreased ; 
In such mephitic atmosphere 
Or Truth, or Health, had no career. 

Or bloomed, but fading in the bud 
Dropt into Passion’s boiling flood. 

With comrades such, in scenes as these, 
Happiness found there was no ease. 

Next Tisits she the toiling sages 
Immersed in nature’s wondrous pages, 
Knowledge occult with zeal to trace 
That profit may the human race : 

Some, distance to annihilate ; 

Some, to efface man’s savage state ; 

Some, superstition to remove 
Others, life’s rough course to improve 
Sacrificed rest o’er midnight lamp 
Where’er they were in city or camp. 
Happiness questioned in herself 
<< Are these men happy ! these who pelf 
Adore not, live for others' sake, 

And not for fame to troubles takeT 
When from the clouds a voice most sweet 
Seplied, Ah Happiness ! retreat, 

Leaving these toilers to their fate 
Who, for reward get only hate ; 

Besistance meet at every step. 

And scarce obtain the hand of help ; 
Maligned, oppressed with wanton sneere 
Their life forsakes yon vale of tears.” 
Happiness thus advised to part, 

Exclaimed, -^-witb a heavy heart, 

With tearful eyes and lifted hand,~ 
Victims with you, though in this hgid 
1 cannot live, my sympathy 
Will follow still your ” 





wm 



Bite stiiBg by dtepp^tmtat keen^ 
‘Wanderdd forth with downoast mien 
Where’er her trembling steps dioold lead. 
Her thoughts of place not taking heed : 
When suddenly the meek moonlight 
A cot discovered to her sight, 

Beneath a sycamore that weaves 
O’er it a verdant net of leaves ; 

A gentle stream meand’ring round 
Was sending forth a marm’ring sound , 
Tendrils with autumn blooms belac’d 
The cottage, and with splendour graced, 
She charmed with so serene a view 
To see the inmates nimbly flew ; 

These, far removed from Mammon's pale 
Were strange to Care’s destructive gale ; 
Here Hope with oblectation grew 
And mightily fierce Envy threw, 

On him Contentment’s bulwarks placed 
As udiltna on the giant laid. 

Like angels bright in heaven above 
The inmates throve in mutual love , 

No heavy heart their rest disturbed ; 

No ailments vile their pleasures curbed ; 
In joy, in peace, in mirth their days 
Began with Phoebus’ early rays, 

And closed for health, with lotus fair 


That dreads to breathe night’s chilling air. 
With inmates such ’neath such a dome 
Ebippiness home. 


B. MinsA 
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We extract the following from the address of Captain 
•Galton; President of the Health Section of the Social Science 
Congress at Norwich, Lord Iloughton presiding. The sani- 
taiy information it contains is important : — 

“The evidence collected by the Army Medical Department 
respecting Colonial stations shows that, whatever may have been 
the influence of climate, the neglect of known sanitary laws and 
the creation of causes of disease through our own want of 
intelligence had becomo the principal elements in tho destruction 
of our troops. * 

“ The sanitary administration of India is also of a recent date* 
In old times the deaths of thp Euro])eau Army in India averaged 
(59 per 1000. In 1854 the British Army in India numbered little 
over 20,000 men, but it now numbers about C2,000 men. A 
death-rate of 69 per 1000 means, theiefore, tho reduction of that 
army by 4278 men a year by death, but it also means the loss of 
at least an equal number of tucu who are sent home as invalids, 
and whose places in their regiments, just as much as those of the 
men who die, have to be supplied by fresh recruits from England ; 
it means, moreover, the diminished efficiency of many times that 
number by sickness. Improved sanitary administration in India 
began in 1859-60, while the enquiry of the Boyal Commission was 
fitill in progress for little had been done previously. As soon as 
the report was presented Commissoners of Tlealth were appointed 
for ea(ffi presidency ; and these have been placed in communication 
with the Army Sanitary Commission at home, who, as often as 
required, have forwarded to the India Office statements of 
principles of general application which should govern the 
construction of barracks and hospitals, sanitary administration 
and ^onaervancy, as well as detailed recommendations on specific 
points, the local authorities being left to their own responsibility 
]dl applying them. The results at present obtained represent an 
saying of lifi^ over the old death^te^ to the extent of Si 







* , ' 
1000. Bat there rmnaios a dmth*-rate of 13 IQOO ef, < 
pret«atible disuses, which of itself radicates the presonoe ot vifMtA j 
of diseases which may at any time increase in activity, as they did , ^ 
in 1872, ^ J 


^^The improved health already obtained for th6 Indiaa Anay 
has been mainly clue to the exercise of greater care in sor&cw ’ 
drainage, in the removal of the surface tilth, In iruprovcd latrine i* 
arrangements, in the prevention of tho contamination of existing 
water sources, and to having given the f>oldier hotter ventilated 
rooms and healthy occupation. It is worthy of remark that the 
healthiest men in tho Indian Army are those engaged on road** 
making. 

“Further pi ogress in tho diminution of the sick and death**rate 
of the Army in India depend*) to a largo extent on the sanitary 
improvement of towns and villages, and requires the pypenditure Of 
money to be derived in part at lea^it from tho local civil popalatioO. 
The first step taken in this diiectiou w.is IL'* issue by the Uovom- 
ment of India of cantonment regulations and the pas..Ing of a 
General Municipal Act , the municipalities are now engaged in 
sanitary work in many largo cities and towns. Sanitary 
administration has been jdaced in the hands of municipal authoritieB 
with their engineers and health officers , of cantonmeni committeeB 
consisting of military, civil, medical, and Engineering officers, of 
local magistrates, and of existing vilLigc authorities ; and over all 
as inspecting officer and n*porter is the sanitary commissioner of 
the district. A census lias been taken, and tho registration of 
births and deaths and the causea of death is being Enforced. A few 
fimts selected almost at random from the reports of sanitary 
commissionerB of districts will illustrate the almost Herculean 
labor which has to be performed. For example^ tho sanitary 
commission of Bengal has to watch over the sanitary wants of a 
population of 69,000,000 ; the sanitary commission of the 
North-West Provinces superintends a population of 29,600,000 i 
that of the Punjaub nearly 17,600,000 ; Oude has about 
11,000,000 ; Central Provinces, 7,260.000 ; British Burmah aboiA 
3|000,000 ; Madras, 24,600,000 ; Bombay, 64,260,000. « In 
Bombay thetre are 60,000 villages and hamlets to be improved. jU 



■ single epideinic ■ of - cbolewt ; 


containing no fewer than ^^3^^ 

'^.'■: districts of India present a field of special intofflt >* 

A malaria fever has long prevmled in 


ithe Burdwan district. In 1872, it was stated that almost every 
h*unan being Jiving in the district was sufifering from it. The , 
/public officials were completely prostrated; the police, if fit for 
duty one d«y, were laid up for five or six. Households were 
without servants; the municipality without scavengers; the 
criminal tended the constable in whose custody he travelled ; whole 
villages were prostrated and suffering from the debilitating effect of 
the fevet. The population of the town of Burdwan has decreased 
^rom 46,121 to 32,687 in three vears. The subsoil water of the 
district stands within a foot of the surface, and the drinking water 
. is impure. Belief from the fever can only be looked for in an 
effectual lowering of the subsoil water by means of a comprehensive ' 
scheme of drainage of the district ; and it is understood that a 
scheme is contemplated by the Indian Government. 

The sanitary defects in India whicli I have enumerated 
appear very serious; but when we look at home, we find sanitary 
defects as glaring in this country, where there is less excuse for 
them. Dr. Sipion; the head of the Medical Department of the- 
liaoal Government Board, stated* recently that the deaths which 
bpeur in Great Britain are fully one-third more numerous than they 
be if our existing knowledge of the chief causes of disease 
; Wre reasonably well applied throughout the country.” 


OOREESPONDENCE. 


, FROM A CALCUTTA CORBESPONDENT."^ 

The present Lieut.-6ovemor of Bengal is doixig real good 
to the country by directmg his atti^tion to the impEoye-^ ^ 
i';:; ^0 the Mahommedan population. Bat^ he chr^ated 

; to aaoertain conditions and sodial lift j 
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oyer a large part of Bengal Proper :— 

, Mabommedan ryots are a well-fco-So 

lyots go ? Are the better placed and more leading ryjq^J 
genei'ally Mahommedau? Bo they make mohey, arid 
they thrifty ? Do they utilize it, hoard it, or spend it ? 
prosperous ryots of this class seek for any, and what edii- 
cation 1 On the whole, are they a tolerably comfortable 
peasantry or not? 

Whether Mahommedan peasants ordinarily follow Mahoihj^"; 
medan^ or Hindu, or other particular rules in regard to th^: 
inheiitiince of property ? It has been stated that djiughteii' ; 


( 2 .) 


do not usually take any sha-re of a ryot’s gate, that going t^ ■ ^ 
sons only according to the laws of Hindus a)id moat Aiyan 
races. Whether this is tho case, and whether in other reapeotS ■ ' 
the kw of the jrace or of the religion is followed ? ^ 

(3.) Whether there are any, and what caste rules among the 
Mahommedan peasantry? Have they any divisions among , 
themselves as to eating, drinking, &c. ? Will they take 
from the hands of Hindus? Will they do most things like - ; 
Europeans, or are they bound by caste rules to do this and ■; 
not that? Have they much religion, and if so, of what ; ■ 
character? Is it true that their Mollahs, &c., are ^nuch 
avaricious than Hindu and other priests? Is there generally 
some kind of place of prayer in each village as staled in 
the extract? ' 

(4.) Of what nature are their marriage custoins ? Ale children - 
married by their parents as among the Hindils, or does a i ; 
man choose for himself ? What is the naturebf the marriagb- ) 
ceremony, and by whom is it performed ? Is polygamy com-r ' ; 
mon among them ? Is divorce really very common m cases ^ 
where there^has been r^ular marriage and a family, and if s^ j 
what becomes of the children? Bo the women of the i 


Mahommedan peasantiy, as a rule, work in the fields and^,;: 
tnttlc»:them8dves''g^er^ useful f ■■ ■ 

sab6e<pient papa* to aiunva the ques^^ 
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Ssianci froaci a letter fr«to a native correspondent to tibe 
‘Itet. J. E. Carpenter, tjecretaiy of the Leeds Branch : — 

Baifthanagar, October 24th; 1873* 

It seemfi to me that the best thing the National Indian Asso- 
datioif can do is to deal in opinions. There should be an export 
and import of opinions. The advanced opinions of Great Britain 
in every department of thought should be exported to this country 
by private letters to friends, articles in public jinuts, and by books, 
tracts, reports of educational and other institutions, and arrange- 
ments slrould be nude hero to circulate the same widely among 
the people. Now we have got a good number of vemacolar 
newspapers in wliich extracts, translations, &c,, may be given out 
of these reports, for the benefit of ftboae who do not know English. 
By this means England and the English mind will be brought 
nearer to India and the Indian mind. This taking in and sending 
out thoughts on social, moral and other subjects, seems to me fi)r 
the present the pri)icipal work which your committee can take up. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


the 3\?}us of I}idia, of October 13ih, gives an account of 
the late distribution of prizes in three schools wliich axe 
under the charge of the Parsec Gills* School Association at 
Bombay. The total number of girls is 496. The report 
stated that all the schools were working satisfactorily, and 
that in one of them, the Chundunwady School, into which, as is 
also mentioned, the system of female teachers has been intro** 
duced, the young girls show much more vivacity and higher 
* attainments than boys of the same age. 

We hear that in Bengal alone — ^that is, chiefliy in and 
around Calcutta*— thero are at least 1,500 native ladies under 
di% iostmetion iHi theii own homes. belong chieftjr 
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& for Bengalee and two rupees for : 

Ttus-yFork (says an Indian journal) " will tell much 
society,” as the ladies referred to are the mothers 
‘t>yho will constitute the official, the professional andj i^^ 
commercial elements of the coming generation. ; If the 
4)etS in Upper India he added, it may be said that withint^l 
past ten years at least 2,500 ladies have boon annually unfe;' 
instruction,” ' 

A writer in tlie current number of the Bengal Magazi^ 
referring to the position of women, says “ that now sp^ 
Hindus feel quife offended if you do not ask ^after them 
wives, ami that to invite them to dinner without their wives 
would be looked upon us bad taste.” Of course this feeling 
is not that of the majority, but the fact that there should 
any division of opinion as to the ijropriety of " effacingi 
woman socially is in itself a gratifying evidence of progre^v 
An iron mannfixctoiy has been established at Bombay, 
there, as well as at Madras, we bear of spinning and wesavijig 
millSi At Sholapore it is proposed to start some soap vrori^ 
A book upon science, arts and manufactures has been oom- 
piled by Eabu G. L. Mittra, with the hope of interesting his 
: countrymen in these subjects, and is being pubb'shed ia 
('■l^gal., . ^ 

' mOMK MAILS. 

“Four me(u implicated in the recent cmewie in the 
t Gaol have been tried, and one has been eta|tgi|»c^|l| 

5£j|le)ii^w , Xhe other three Were sentenced to three years 
')i;.,^priwtiaient each.; The. .evidence at the .trial 
Ij^lfe-aliteBce.pif' disci:p!linc. aird, .sepeiviMon .'ii.^th^:-. 



JOlllUt t)t THB NAlSttOKAL ABSOCIATIOK. (DWI, 


Wlier tiinos of it than the poor prbonors. Tho se^tciiio of 
ought, the Rangoon Oazeite thinks, to he commuted to ooe of 
transportation for life* At the conclosion of the trial the foreman* 
addrofcbing the presiding judge, said: — ‘The jury unaniuaonsly beg 
to drw the attention of the court to the disgraceful &t vto in which 
the prisoners are treated in the gaol. That poor pii>c».ois should 
be under-fed to tho benefit of those who dispose of aouv' money* 
and arc called rich, is, I may scarcely say, disgraceful, ji‘ Arc add to 
that, when rioting takes place in the gaol that tho j>oor receive 
the hardest punishment whilst Iho lich get lighler — on ler such 
cireunistanc’'‘s wo think it necessary to call the atteuiifni of rioveru- 
meiit tbit an investigation be miJe, and if nei'cssuv ]ni.iishment 
be influ** od F-om tho evidence if is also found ilu*- ks, dabs 
and 11 uU can bo obtained by pns<)ners , this ngtin *i serious 
m*ittcr, for iheie may bo another outl)rcak m the »Mtl, thoiefoie 
they woiiM call the attention of the Government to this point, 
and ho])o th.it an enquiry may be ordered. Tho jiuy nit quite 
sons that this rioting, which has resulted in the loss of t\\ o menb 
lives, would not have occurred had there boon proper \ igi! ince/’’ — 
Johalpiit Vhronic^e, 


On Thuisday morning Messrs. Ardasocr Iramji I' loos and 
Krisbnarao Gopalrao Deshmukh, liarrister-at-Law, (^x'UMJiied the 
girls attending Miss Carpenter’s school, situated on tho Oiigaum 
Back Eoad, and distributed to their* prizes whidi Avoro kindly 
forwarded by that philanthropic lady, — Argus, Oct. Id, 1873 , 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


In the first B.Sc. and Preliminary Scientific Examination 
for Honours in the University of London for 1873, Mr. 
PttfcSanna Kumar Ray passed in the Second Class in Zoology. 
* Mr. D. N. Parakh has passed his examination for the 
license in Medicine and Midwifery at the Royal College of 




: and will 

;«i3ffdigieal <qaaiificatio|L ' ■ • ' ■■'^■■C','‘^-^v':;'"' 5^:111 

'''idt* . A. G, Mittrii- has entered -aa a 8^dfeBtvof :,ijid;.|^<SP^ 
Taniide, and at University College. / ^ ; ■?£; S III 

Two of the Indian gentlemen who came to En^andtlai^jlf 
intend to study our mantrfactnres. 

We hear of no new arrivals in the course of last month. < 
Dr. Badhargi and Mr. Khory, who last summer hecan^^ 
members of the Itoyal College of Surgeons, have retivrned tO' 
Bombay. 

Mirza Abbas Baig and Kalub Ali Khan have Also left ■ 
England. * 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

“SIX MONTHS IN INDIA” in 1866-67, ' ; 

By Maky Cabpentes. 

This work is out of print, but a few copies remain in the 
hands of the Author, which may be obtained, post ftec, 
price 9/-. 

WORKS BY W. A. LEONARD, 

Author of the recent papers on " Hindu Thought,” 

“ Music IN the Western Church ; a history of Psalmody 
from the first century down to the present time, with illnsi 
trations of the music of the variolas periods.”— -Price 2/-. 

[The reviews all speak of tlus hook as a most interestingj one-- 
;;j^piilaAy written, and COST information upon the gtidual 

ipowth of Church music.] 

, "The Christmas Festival, its Origin, Histo^v^ 

Customs (with some Carols).”— Woe 1 / 6 , . ‘ 

§ ■ ': ’ jdEnnddn : 'F... Pitman. ■ Bristol^ : % 
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ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
INDIAN ASSOCIATION AT BRISTOL. * 


On Tuesday evcniug, "December 2nd, a public meeting m 
connexion witb tli^Xational Indian Association was held at the 
Victoria liooms, to Jiimc addresses from Messrs. C. Meenacshaja 
and C. Sabapatlii fyali, the iCiglit lion Sir Walter Crofts n, Miss 
Mary Carptntii .uid oti oi intcio^cod m iLi q icistiuii oi e^iucatiojl 
and Boti.il progress in Jij<1ji. Hh Worship the Mayor, Mr, T, 
ilames (who wore Ins gold cluiii of office), presided , and among 
those on tlie platfoiiu weie Sir W«iltcT CVotton, Mis4, Mary 
Carpenter, Prebendary Perciv.il, Messii 0. Meenaeshaya, 0. 
habapathi lyah (Brahmin gentlemen from Madras), Lewis Fiy, 
Samuel Worsley, Alan Greouwell, \N . H. Budgett, T. T. Taylor, 
W. Terrell, H. Thomas, W. A, Leonard, Professor Newman, 

The Mayob, in opening the proceedings, said he had great 
pleasure in presiding over the meetiiig, because it was called fbr 
the purpose of furthering one of the greatest philanthropic objects 
of the day (bear, hear). This Association, in aid of the sociid 
progress of India, was, he thought, oue whose object oug^ to 
make a deep impression ujion the heart of every Ei^lishmatu 
We looked upon India as one of our greatest dependenci«8~ 
he might say that it was the greatest dependency attaehed to the 
mother country (cbeeis). And it was of vital importance te those* 
in this country who felt they bed any responsibility whateveir in 
esnying out the good and Ae weUaee of those on iiS|| to 

i4^iB-attberiogtii»o1^of tlMtBOMetj. w«i of 


1 4 * 0 tas viamiot DnaAir absoouxiok.. yim^ 

I' «'’ ' . ■ 
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I 4i|toocililbt«n^iK)ihema8Bri0t^^ 

I ttoia wa 9 founded by one of our own dti 2 eos(ch^ Mids0ar|M8iMi^ 

; (loud cheers) had for many years been one of the greatest philan* 
i ihropists of her day (cbeer8)-^er works would live long after dbnO 
; oeased to live, and they would ever have cause to remember the 
; good she had done (loud applause). Glancing at the objects of the 
Society, his Worship observed that one object was to au^tead a 
knowledge of the several conditions of India, and to ain 

interest in her which might pave the way for increasing her 
fidendly relations with the mother country (hear, hear). At this 
particular moment, too, there was another serious thing to be cour 
sidered with reference to ludia, and that was the fearful state of 
&mine to which many of the irhabitants of that country were 
reduced (hear). It was painful to conceive that from twenty-two 
, nullions to twenty-hve millions of people might be expos^ to the 
horrijrs of starvation, and if that society, could find itselr able to 
relieve in the hour of distress and famhie, it would be doubly 
gratifying (applause). 

Mr. GancNWELL, M.A., lion, secretary, read letters 

of apology from the Eight Hon. Stephen Cave and Sir Bartle 
Fnere, tlie latter stating how much he valued the work of the 
^ctety, and assuring them that ho was only prevented attending 
the meeting by stress of work, Ijcf ters had also been received from 
the llev. J. Caldicott, W. K. Wait, Esq,, M.r., and several otfamr 
gentlemen who regretted their Inability to attend. He then read 
the following re])ort of the National Indian A ssociation : — 

Anothc}' and a third year in the history of our Association 
•confirms us iu our belief iu the soundness of its piinciples, fully 
satisfies us as to our method of wonring them, and, wliile revealing 
to us increasingly the difficulties of our Uudei taking, stimulates us 
to increased energy extending our operatious. Working as we 
do thb Government princi|lle of non-iuterferenco with the natives 
in religious and social customs, while we ounsidves dcbire always to 
be actuated by the true spirit of Christianity, we have devoted our 
attention especially to those who do not come under the direct 
influence of the missions, and hence we have not had the co-operation 
; ^ mid aid of those who know India only through that agency. 

! ;HSouree kes preclude us from the sympathy of luultitudeft in our 




^ mmtqr •who wotild othenrise h»,ro voitod with oa ivi» 

bowem^ bound very dosdy to not only becauao tifrd ImiitibMNt 
mOlionB of bet inhabitants are«feIlov subjects of the same bdoved 
SoTerei^ with the inhabitants of the British Isles, but because ww 
have undertaken the great respondbility of ruling her, 6duoat|gsg 
her, and lureparing her to take an ezalt<^ place among the nefltivee ; 
therefore eveiy British subject should take an interest in knowing 
how this vast responsibility is being discharged, and in becoming 
acquainted with the condition of the subjects of it. The many 
absorbing interests which claim our attention in our own country 
prevent this duty from being generally acknowledged, and we have 
lamented to observe how soon interest in India dies away, when the 
eajgitement caused by some eloquent advocate has subsided ; we 
J^mw also how very small and insigni6cant are any efforts we oaa 
make; still we are satisfied that our first object, *to extend a 
knowledge of India and interest in her," has made steady progress 
during the last yean As proof of this may be mentioned the very 
satis&ctoiy public meetings at the l^orwich Social Science Congress 
and at Leeds, reported in the November Journal of the Assoemtion, 
the great increase of members in the London branch, and the 
formation of a braa<^ in Boston, Mass., TJ.S., especially having the 
object of promoting female education in India. The Jouraa) i# 
the means we rely on for disseminating knowledge of the sochd 
progress of India. A s])ecial object of the London branch 
has been the promotion of friendly intercourso with native 
gentlemen who visit our country. We are happy to know 
that in various parts of England they have been moat 
kindly received in Engli*>h homes, generally through intro- 
ductions from our Association, and that they have greatly 
appreciated such personal intercourse. Our co-operation with 
enlightened natives of India in their own country has been chiefly 
directed to aid the efforts of Babu Sasipada Banerjee, of Bazars 
hanagar, near Calcutta, who is carrying on quietly but sealottsly, 
within his own sphere, an admirable work for the iLuprovement of 
his countrymen. This gentleman, it will bo remembered, viri.ted 
our country two years ago, m company with his wife— this Urns the 
' first instance of a native Brahmin lady, who had not abandoned 
her caste, crossing the ocean. He has for more than mx yom 





pronic^ .waj^ 

j/fevilas zealoi^ advodSSil .tlie 'temperaiic^ 

1^'^ ^ive pi^fc'in social movemoiite^' jiromoted^ estaMf^iJdteiit^ 
t'- ^ worship, and has made steady and successful efibrtfl for 
:, ilnp(t 0 vemeQt of the working-classes, and the withdrawal of thetf 
$rotii idolatry. He now much needs a small printing preis, to 
' drculate amongthosewho^n he has thus improved various instructive 
matter. We trust that our friends may enable us to supply this 
: ^o him. He has not received that pecuniary aid for his girls 
school from the Government which is necessary for its suitable 
development, and which might have been expected, as large help 
is given to Zenana missions. We hope further co-operation will 
be obtained for him, and for any other such efforts. The tranS" 
mission of boxes of educational apparatus, ladies work, prizes for 
the girls’ school, and presents for native ladies have been continued, 
and the boxes thus sent have been highly appreciated, not only for 
;their intrinsic value, but as tokens of sympathy from English 
W Contributions to these have been sent by some Royal 
ladies, and have been very highly valued. The Ladies’ Sewing 
Parties iu connexion with the Bristol Branch have also furnished 
nmny beautiful and tasteful specimens of needlework. Boxes have 
beep sent to Bombay, Madras, Kagporo, Abrnedabad, Ratnagherry, 
and Barahanagar. The indinstriul training of the young has, 
at yarious times, been alluded to in the jouimal. The subject 
which, however, most re<iuires the influenoe of Briti.sh public : 
opinion to bear on it is that of prison discipliuo- Eor many years 
Oit has been known that while some of the ‘Indian prisons are 
admiil^bly developed as regards industrial work — which is in itself 
^csertainly important— yet that in none of thorn is there that 
arrangement for separate sleeping whiofi is now known to be 
absolutely essential in gaols, simply to prevent greater dempralisa- 
tioii, nor in any are there paid teachers to endeavour to educate 
thein^;|norally and intellectiuiUy. There are also no refomatory 
scl||^ for the young, except one established about 20 years ago at 
Bombay by David Sassoon. When the late lamented Lord Mi^o 
went out to India the Social Science Association sent a deputatLon ; 
to him respecting the improvement of Indian Prison Disci|diiiie|^:^r 
too well how much attention he devoted 



wi] AsWrAt 

fmtjdoi Bfforlss have been mode to draw tho attention of ^e 
imUic preoi to the aubjectof India, but vrlthoutmuchauceeM ^0 
hope tho/t thexaembers of the Association in their different localities 
vill use their influence to effect this most desirable object.” 

Mr. Lewis Fay (treasurer) ])resented a flnaucial statement^ 
which he prefaced bv remarking tliat they were in tho middle of 
the financial year, and he could not therefoie present a complete 
balance sheet. Their chief item of expenditure was in the printing 
and circulation of the Joyrnal, and in the year ending December^ 
1871, they expended X149 19s. upon this object. The subscriptions 
and donations last year had amounted to £230, and a further 
donation of t50 had been received from an Indian gentleman. 
Having invested a portion, they had carried forward a balance of 
£3 in the present year. Tlfb speaker, before sitting down, 
announced tliat he liad received a donation of two guineas from the 
Mayor towards the funds of tho Association (hear, hear). 

Miss Mahy CaUpentjia, who was well received, tlicn addressed 
tho meeting. She said that what India p irticularly asked from 
this country was sympathy (hear, hear). With the government of 
India they could lia\o little to do. 'iho nutter was a very difficult 
and peculiar (»nc, and pei liaps, judging from what was frequently 
said of the Governmeut of India in the newspa[»crs, they might do 
harm rather thin good by any remarks upon it. Sympathy 
was valued 'by tlie Hindus more than money (heir). There was 
^no need perliaps to send large sums of money to India, except 
in such jieculiar* emergencies as were now likely to arise. But 
sympathy they could always bcnd (hear, hear). They could not 
however, extend their nyinjiatliy to what tliey knew nothing what* 
ever about. She lately requested a inomber of the Legislature to 
become a member of that Ai».sociation, hut he excused himself on 
the ground that he did not know where India was ^laughter). He 
afterwards confessed to a slight and vague knowledge of the island 
of Ceylon, and tho reason of that knowledge was that he happened to 
be acquainted with a highly-esteemed Ifindu member of the Oeylox^ 
Legislature. The jmblic press of this country was generally most 
rdnetaut to take notice of any subject connected with India. The 
speaker mentioned that she recently applied to one of the most 
widely drculated papers in the country for a notice on an Indian 
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leak vmxfJA tkinuis Assocmioir. ' 


but die imiiifomed thet Ae chief editor would under no 
^npjddmtionint^ any article in hia newsp^^er whiA was not 
ijkopular, and as India was not a popular subject in England^ he 
Wotdd not permit an article upon it to appear. Under such 
idreninstanoeB could India, she asked, feel Aat we really sympar 
tbieed^fiA her i (hear, hear). The people of England chose the 
OoTemment of India, but how could they be expected to give a 
proper GoTemment to that country unless they knew something 
of her real wants (hear, hear). Yet it was a well-known fact 
Aat whenever subjects connected with India came before the 
House of Commons, the House was in very great danger of being 
counted out (hear, hear and laughter). It was on that account 
thtt the Association had been desirous of extending a knowledge 
of India, through introducing into their Journal statements by 
native gentlemen who were competent to say what was really 
wanted, and in what way they wished to have sympathy 
(hear, hear). Miss Carpenter went on to ssy that all native 
gentlemen who came to England were exceedingly impressed with 
the condition of this country, and felt they could not have compre- 
hended it ha^ they not visited us. They became desirous when they 
returned of carrying back the same spirit that animated the people 
of this country, and of trying to transplant into their own land 
some of the English institutions that seemed to thorn most 
important ; but in the accompli'>hment of this purpose l^hey found 
almost insurmountable obstacles m India. The persecution which 
Babu Sasipada Banerjee had encountered since he had returned to 
India was almost inconceivable. He had however transplanted 
thete the English home , and in the most idolatrous and bigoted 
village in the suburb of Calcutta one spot existed which could 
exhibit the happiness, and even the refinement of a family circle 
(bear, hear). In carrying on the works alluded to in the report, 
the Babu had been assisted and helped by the sympathy he 
received in this country, and es[)ecially in this city ^hear, 
heat). When the British Government undertook to govern 
India one of the most enlightened legislators in India was found 
with a collection of school books around him, and he said, ** I am 
making paving stones for the British to go out of India.” He 
4fV0t6d himself to the Work, and numbers of very enlightened and 



‘ j&«zit^h^ to establish^ ^a ^xceilont ByBtoaji 

, for the boys in India, and upon this most important bj|5j|ei^^ 
large sums were annually expended. No one could blaihe 
that they did not then attempt to establish the 
tions for the girls, because they had promised not to inteit^sre 
the ;|poial customs of the country. At that time the tooial v 
customs of the country precluded the possibility of educating t^L; 
female sex. But the education of the males brought about an'^ 
intense desire in the minds of enlightened native gentlemen, thafej 
the women of India should be educated. In many parts Of India | 
indigenous efforts of the utmost value had sprung up under which 
schools for girls had been established entirely at the expense oi^|^ 
native gentlemen. But such work could not be brought to 
degree of perfection unless it had large help from the women ofS^ 
England (cheers). It was the female sex who must educate the; 
females (loud cfieers). The mission schools had done immmisO;; 
good, and had demonstrated that Hindu girls^ could bo as weflvl 
instructed as Hindu boys when they were taught by those of | 
their own sex, who were intelligent and devoted to the tvor^l 
(cheers). But exclusive of the mission schools, beyond the reiw^i?! 
of these, all the girls of India were at present, as a general 
■ subject to the management of male Hindu teachers, and uhdw|^i 
these circumstances very little could be done ; and the Governmentjl f? 
while it could not undertake to establish schools for girls, could i 
make grants in aid of girls’ schools. Urging that the principle hadil 
been established of Government grants in aid of all whb ihade.:| 
personal and voluntary effort, she observed that from some Stranj^jls 
reason the enlightened. English ladies and gentlemen w’'ho co-operate|t|| 
with Babu Sasipada Banorjeo had not been able to gain that 
from the Government which was to be expected (hear, he^^ 
That gentleman was delighted \vith the infant school system 
country, which did not exist in others, and expressed his 
establish the same system, and have educated and trained 
teachers. He wished also to build a school for them, bjat Iri 
of these things had he been assisted by the Governpieut. If ; 
for them, then, to co-operate with him in hie efforts,, and 
^ their ABsociation could hardly be bettw ai)plied^ & 












ii» ^ Mmaelf femstle 

nam^^ the priwms of Zndiii, wes perhi^; 

. at the present moment atiU more important, 
in whi^^ voluntary effort among the Hindus could not 
:v;^e ^ endeavouring to do with reference to . the 

lldncation of girls in India. It was beyond the reach of such 
; voluntary effort, as the prisons were in the hands of the Government, 
i^rhich had not yet acknowledged the principle that they admitted 
in England, and all over the civilised world, except in India, to be 
iight and necessary, namely, the separation of convicts one from 
nntther in sleeping cells. They also held in England that whmi 
an individual was put into prison every effort should be made to 
vinstruot him, and teach him morality and religion (cheers), Thqr 
not begrudge laying out large sums of money in paying 
and excellent teachers here, but in India she believed 
; ^Ithere was not a single gaol in which there were ahy paid teachers to 
/ Instoct the unfo^unate men con£ned there. And when they knew 
state of education amongst the lowest classes there she thought 
they ought to do all in their power to instruct them when in gaol 
;(<^eers}. This was a matter in which it was highly important that 
; ^blic opinion should be aroused (cheers). In conclusion Miss 
briefly alluded to the gentlemen from India who were* 
to address them, and she strongly appealed to them to do all 
i j^ey could in promoting public opinion upon this important subject^ 

I imd to endeavour to influence the public press in every way to also 
' ^ the subject, and support tho Go%’ernmeDt in making such 

^i^banges as were needed (applause). 

Iyah addressed the meeting as follows 
Mayor, Ijadies and Gentlemen, — We are all aware that ivhen 
worid most neede ho was sent in Divine Proyi- 

^0 the sun. rising in tho East ho shed forth hia 
inspired truth and pure religion on aU sid^^: 
; ^n^zating ^thron^^ the accumulated gloom pf barban^, 
j lagotry, superstition and idolatry# shining the better under 
|ol«^acle8 thrown in the shi^ <ff relent^ and inhuxuan 

slowly bit 
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abtULdant aud lasting harvHjs of oitilLsatiQB and poiror* Flitoed ' 
under this light in as conspicuous a position as are are^ let os pause bttt 
a moment to consider as to what the fundamental principles upon 
which all his teacliiugs were based ; wo find them in words so 
simple and yet so divine, < Lore thy G^od aud 'ove thy neighbour/ 
the former ^ with all thy heart and all thy soul/ and the latter 
^ as thyself / thus imposing upon us a duty as sacred as it is greftt 
and noble, and a duty which we have undertaken solemnly to 
perform under a coveuaut scaled even with the sacred blood of 
Christ and all his noble martyrs. Now, then, how; are we tp 
perfoim it? 1'h‘i solution is an simple as it is practicable. The 
three sheut but yi‘t evcTl.Mting yens of Christ’s niissiouary life 
are a proccihMit and guiding liglit in our endeavours. From hiiA 
we learn that wc should einp’.'>y for the good of others in the rnostf 
unsclfisl} aufl diMul (nested m inner all tlie t dents entrusted to ns 
by our Heavenly P'.itlKT. Thougli individually we may bo able to 
do little, yet tile results of our united endeavours will be great 
and lasting. 11 we lia^o lewuved our light from the East when *, 
we most iiCHslod it, it is but fair that wij should reflect it in full 
when the Ea^t r M|iiiies it. Lidits and gf-utlemen, turn to look in 
that direetiou. and wh.it do we see but that it is in the hell-samo 
, condition as you once wei(\ and worse — millions of our brothere 
aud sistcis in the state of iUUt dullness. Out of the^e, the two 
hundred .and fiiiy iinllioiis of India apiiear more prominently to 
your view ; they aio dependent upon you not only as ix^gaidfif 
your leligiuub and ebaritaljle feelings, but as regards your political 
position iis govenjt»r'> uid as custodians of their persons, projierty 
and interests. Jii f.ict, India requii’es not only a social but 
political aud moral regeiuTation. Hero you will find a wido field 
for the full exorcLe of your hearty sympathy to nouri*h the seed 
of truth tlicit the great mercy of God, thi'ough western education, 
has planted. Now then, ladies and gentlemen, let ns start tso 
enquire how these noble objects may be attained. We find thalf' ^ 
the total regeneiatioii of the country is intimately connected with 
political and moral regeneration, and that progress iu one ohunot 
be effected without attending to the others, and that negleot SEfidl 
iudiSbrence as regards one of them will retard the {srdgress |fi / 
othera As the ol^eot of this Assodatioiii^ hos so tisdlyt 



^^^P^,'l^'tbis^pieeti^ is to improve^'tbe^8<^iai\:pi^gFe^ 

^pjlflaii 6rifii% try to express my yiews as to faow tbis ii^ 

1^ may be either direct or indirect ; directly by spreading 
iitjie hoQwledge as I'egards India, its condition and wants, mbre 
^ ; '&Mfi^y£n of the British public, and thereby creating a 

\ desire to take some interest on India's behalf ; by calling f^ncb 
:; meetings as these, which my countrymen are freely invited to 
f ; address j by their Journals treating of Indian matters ; by intro- 
ducing the native gentlemen that have come to this country into 
various English families that they may learn the comforts of an 
' English home ; and lastly, by enabling them to see the various 
and manifold institutions of this country. Indirectly, by attendT 
; ing to the political and moral want:: of the country. It is indeed 
sad that there should be so much want of interest shown in the 
British Parliament as regards Indian questions, i was myself 
present when the Indian Budget was at the hist sessions intro- 
duced ; it was at the fag end of the ses^iolls, a ‘‘ Goodwood Kace’* 
day, and 11 p.in. was the appointed hour. The House was 


crowded during the previous discussion, 


was on the 


‘Zanzibar Mail Contract;’ but within five minutes after the 
announcenient of the Indian question the benches became empty, 
and some twelve or fourteen of the mem hers who remained came 
upstairs and wore soon fast asleep. All the time poor Mr. Fawcett 
with his true and disinterested philanthropy was pourtrayiag the 

■ W^ condition of the millions of India in true and genuine 

■ 'Style, he scarcely knew that he was lecturing to an empty and 
^ a slumbering Hou.se.” The speaker then }>roceeJed to state some 

of the grievances of India. He romiudod them tlmt there, was an 
, - absolute monarchy in India, and arguing that they ciudd find from 
historical records that India in the olden days had the finest repre- 
< tentative system that could be imagined, lie .sjiid that system had 
been broken down and demoralised by tlm Mahommodans who 
the country, but traces of it could still be found through- 
-ilst India. It had been, he said, the opinion of some of the greatest 
Statesmen in England that, with regard to tjie representative 
v^stem, alth^^ it might not work very well under the principle: 
umverisal su^^^^ it was high time that a cojn-’ ; 

^ould be made (heai^ hear). Something should be 3! 




: ^ pek^ have a voice l 

aud Tinless ' 

iligi tbat rational spirit which was so desirable^ and Indlh 

itiae to anything very high in the scale of nations (hear^ h^^ 
Tl]^se(K>nd gx^ gi^^ was theland tax. Complsdning that^t^ 
lands of India were taxed at half the whole net pradaitMj^^c^^^ 
land, he said such a thing was unheard of in the earlier Indlim^:^^ 
dynasties — it was introduced at the time of the Mahomniedim 
invasion, and had since been adopted by the British Govemnitet^: i 
How could they wonder that the country, under these ciroU^ 
stances, should be always poor, and that famine should exist} 
Enumerating other grievances, he spoke of the expense of Iniliai:^:"’^ 
administration, and the present system of forest conservancy, -and: v 
coming to the question of the defective prisons of the country, he ; 
adverted to the paper which he had read at the Boeial 
Congress at Norwich. Her said that in 1872 there were 187 gaols ^ 
in India, with a gaol population of 183,403 persons ; but theee ' 
were only the^^main gaols, besides which there were minor gaols 
and lock-ups. He decribed the extreme want of accominodatiQn i 
in these gaols and their demoralising influence, and contrasting the 
gaol system of India with that of Great Britain, he alluded to the 
groat and successful efforts of Sir Walter Crofton in this matter; f 
In conclusion, he specially alluded tb the non-introduction of any 
kind of moral training in the gaols of India, and again appealed to 
the sympathies of the English public. 

Sir Walter Crofton then rose and proposed the following ; 
resolution : — “ That this meeting learns with great regret the 
demoralising condition of so many of the Indian gaols, which had ; 
for several years been brought before the notice of the Social 
Science Association, and been £he subject of representations from 
that body to the Government, and trusts that with a view to 
reform, the subject would, as soon as possible, receive the attentmit 
of the proper authorities.” After alluding to the support he bad.;5| 
on former occasions received from this great city in the effijits 
had made in the way of prison reform, the speaker paid, a 
tribute to the memory of the late Mr. Commissioner Hffl, and ■ 
that the efforts made by that gentleman and others with 
. WaJ^ had bfeeu associated had been so suc»5eKfW^t^ 



^P^'^i^^^'^^^spcirtation, Tre''teir';fi^''k;fir 

jor criminal olicrices ^Catv- liear), ■ v AdTertiiig:'ij« 

^ Miss Carpenter in India, he reviev/ed w 

»en done as a result of that lady’s labours. Ho detailed ^ 




?^t^yiew which a deputation— himself amongst the number~had 
Iliwith the Secretary of State for India, and said he at the time hsid 
surprised to find that there had been a Bengal Prison Disci- 
Commission ‘appointed in 1838, when Lord Macaxilay was 
^!daie of its members, and that the report of that comrui4?sion made 

■ ' exactly the same recommendations as were made no w with reforetice 
“ to reform in the gaols. He inu.st coii{es.s.tlmt when he found from 
■the official papers at the India OiTice what Jiord Macaulay had i 
rccomnieii.led, he liad some misgivings as to how Ihr tliey ahould 

' get on with their efforts at reform. But perseverance was their 
' motto. Very shortly after that deputation, the Earl of Mayo was 
I 'Appointed Viceroy of India. PIo formed one of the deputation to 
Vjjord Mayo, and they found his lordship pcrfecity aetjuaintod with 
kIIiss Carpenter’s views and with the reports of t lie prison inspectors; 
yian^ the deputation on leaving Lord Mayo wore unanimously of 
opinion that lie thoroughly understood the subject, ami would do 
what was right. Ho reminded them of the constant visits which. 
Xiord Mayo had paid to the prisoins throughout tlio rapid progresses 
rJxO made in India, and observed that they all know thvi melancholy 
»lierniihfition of his car(*or by the hand of an assassin while visiting 
vthe convict establishment at Aridamau Island (Imar, hear), England, 

■ did' well for India in sending her Lord J'ibyo, but she did grie- 
\TOOdy in sc doing for herself (hear, liea;). He did not think they 
;,Blu^St^'® 2 :pect too much to be done at once in India. I’hcir progress 

tliight be sure but it would be slow. That, however, was no; / 
ji^hsOn for delay in urging refbnns, but rather an incentive to^ : 
.^0, on with them (bear, hear), and he did think that, with Lord 
;Sforthbrook as Viceroy of India, they could hope for the best, 

■ He (6ir Walter) happened to know that statesman, and knew 
'that he, equally with his predecessor, was thoroughly informed 

these subjects, he felt a strong conviction that refotms^'^^ 
necessary he would do all that was possible in cariwing thorn- :: 
ai^ hear); At the preseiit moment, however, with a 









'-;,io little ia the Jaatter’^hear, hear)>;^;-- •■■■:'■ 

Mr* He&bekt Thomas secoaded the resoZtt(&m». 

^that that questioii as it reflated - to ladia itHFolved a 
^ task^ because if they applied any new system to any counts 
must not only infuse the rulei's and responsible leaders w^h 80^;:;| 
notions of the value of the reforms which they sought to iatro4dW^j| 
but they must, also, to some considerable extent at least, 

: way for them amongst the population themseh"ea (hear, hear), .; 
England ail the prisoners were separated in solitary confinementy blJ 
our prison system was by no means so perfect as that which J 
friend Sir Walter Crofton could introduce if he had the power, € 
reforms might not be applicable to India, but this they/did^%mis^^ 
that if people of any kind wel^o associated together in large 
the one who was an adept in crime and an habitual 
who unfortunately had no other education than how best to 
upon society, wdnld contaminate the young ciiminal who, perh^pip 

* had fallen from some very great temptation and some particultef 
misfortune into crime (hear, hear). That was the case in India 
and only if that state of things was altered, prison discipline in 
country would be greatly amended (hear, hear). Ho considered 
should be the care eflf this country to see so far as they could tjbaj^j 
there was a growth of better institutions in India (hear, hoar),, 

The Rev. PEEBENDAny Percival, in supporting the resolutic%jJ 
said they all felt very strongly that while punishment wag intentfed^^^i 
to be preventive, it must also fail to a very great extent of iti^| 
object when it was notj^riisStinctly reformatory in its character. 
therefore, they were told that a prison vraa in such a cond 
to have a demoralising effect upon all those who went into it, ? 
i]^ust feel that things were in fact turned upside down, arid; 

* that which ought to have the effect of improving society, 
certain extent, having a directly opposite tendency. Theroforii^lp' 

Mras sure they would all be of one mind that if the prisons of 
w6re in a bad state, they must not only express their regrotupte f * 
;)8titigect, but their hope that the matter would be presiM 
Xjtprgency proper authorities (hear, hear), JEn 

■ sympathy with that ^ 











a^d good woib^at 

at under tlie gnidaoce of Miea Carp^^ 


|v : 53he was then put to the meetings and cartiadx 

p^^iwwaa^^ 

Meenaoshata then said, "Mr. Mayor, ladies wdv 
1^ in addressing you I feel a jdeasing assurance that I 

if; ■ ^ claim upon you for a hearing — a claim founded upon yotEUf 
kindness to India. India has always received at-your 
\;::ia^ad3 a most cordial and hearty welcome; I may mention a 
; : thousand acts of exalted hospitality shown by this town to the* 

? m and respected of Hindus, the late Eajah Bam«/ 

Mohun Roy ; I may also mention the very enthusiastic reception 
^ you gave only the other day to <Bal>u Keshub Chunder Sen.' 

1' ; 3^ I do not deserve to he mentioned in the same breath with 
eminent celebrities, still the great honor yon do me by per-* 

: 3^ address you this evening, unquestionably shows that 

Is^^ the humblest of Hindus can reckon upon a kind reception in 
^tiiis m I have also another claim upon you fora 

;; hearing— I am your fellow-subject, inasmuch as you and I are 
subjects of her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen of Great Britain 
; : and Ireland. Though different in creed, colour and country, we * 

; 0OWe allegiance to the same sovereign — the Queen of England is 
‘v idso the Empress of India. But there is still another claim, the 
il vUftost important of all — I have grievances to urge, and you are in 
a position to redress them. The ear of Gi^at Britain has nev^ 
ij be^ known to be deaf to cries for help, ^The social regeneration 
of India being the end and arm of this Association, the most philan^ 
jihroiHC of institutions, I must here express my conviction that 
; focial virtues oan only grow by the side of political virtues ; that 
Iniao basis upon which social status* 

and that they stand to each other in the relation of cause and ; 


; ifiect JuB^ growth of a plant is dependent upon 

' isthe nature of the soil, so does the social developemont of a country 
|depend upon the character of its political institutions, Oipple the 
^d you cripple the other ; develope the one and you develope 
ll^tOther. History tells us this. All human experience past and 
points out to this conclusion. Qdmpare the countries of 







'^ASdm&ir' 






;;iliiq88 '-tsf-: lliiti^ . ■:iSi».-hi^i^^ 

^ despotiim has crashed: all fl]^iiit cl jiid^ 

and all their concainitaiit viilitiei^ politicsil :aaDd 
social ; all tha aiinable phases of these virtaes hare 
xtourishment and developement nnder the genial influence of 
cohstitutional institutions of the latter. Oompare 
countries of Ipiurope in themselves ; the more rigid or more^spas^/ 
tutional the Government the more restricted or the mere extended 
is the developement of those virtues. You have all, I tryst, 
or less heard of the famine that is now* threatening Bengal, 
is not, and cannot be a question of greater social importance tjunji:; 
the Indian famines ; it is the greatest of social problems. In l 
we had a famine in Orissa, a portion of the, Bengal IVesidene^, whi^ 
destroyed upwards of one million human beings ; in 1868 we had ' > 
another famine in the North-Western Province ; in 1871 there v 
was a very great dearth and scarcity ; and Bengal is just nos^;' 
standing on the verge of a great famine. The area of the country 
which will be more or less afiected by this famine is about ISO^QOO 
square miles, with a population of 59,000,000. Yarious remedies 
are suggested for meeting or mitigating this threatening disaster. : 
During the last few days I have read no less than half a dosen 
suggestions in the English papers by gentlemen who have 
had considerable experience in Indian affairs. Whether any one 
of these, or all could effectually save the country from this impend* 
ing calamity, I do not wish to hazard any opinion upon. You 
may save the country this year, but what guarantee is there that 
a similar or worse misfortune may not recur in Bengal or any other 
part of India next year ? The bewailings and death-agonies of the 
starving men, women, and children of the last famine in India have : > 
hardly ceased to ring in our ears, when we ai*e startled by the 
terrible warnings of another famine, and unless that is investigated^ 
ascertained and removed, the unfortuiiate results will continue ta^: 
exist.” The speaker then proceeded to consider the probable causeft 
of the famines, especially dwelling on the extreme poverty of the ^ 
balk of the people, who were cultivators of the ground, and 
tedened by a heavy land-tax. After dwelling on other difficultly ;i 
he thug (mncluded--^^ destinies are in the hands of the 
public; you can lift us up to your own level; the proceffi.y 



One xa/SM ; but not if you nsu iudiffeient to Indian uffiiiru. 
H fintifib public could only be made to devote a small epaoe at 
very small space of time indeed — to oar affairs^O the 
a&drs of 200,000,000 of your fallovr-bubjects — that very moment 
t say, our mieloilunts will cease to have any existence If tho 
Indian subjeuis weic not contadered a boio in the House of 
Oommons, if Piofe ^ )i Faw cett had not empty benches to address, 
we should long igo hive become a happy people Bright and 
Fawcett are almost lious( hold words lu India, why should not 
Bristol be another, and i bundled other names ? Why should 
tinhspp} Toeba receive a cool tieatmcnt m the Biitish Pailiamcnt? 
Is it because she is distant ? Is it bteauso slic is heljdcss and 
comes to } ou foi piotcction ? I imidoie ) on, ladies and geuth men, 
to intoTcst youi thes in the cause of tin (b^ties^cd , I nuplore you, 
gentlemen of tho pu^s, to devote some little spice in }oui \aluable 
jouinalb lor the dim*' ton of Indimtopus 1 heio iiold in my 
hand a eaitoon of PuinJi^ in which hngUnd ind Iiidii aie lepre- 
sen ted as moth Cl and diujrhlcr make that lelationship a icality. 
Let Indn be il thigl tuds daugbtci, md not hti hind maid.’^ 
Professoi Nivvuan j)iopos(d, “Tint tbi^ meeting cordially 
appioiesof the objects o* the Aitional liulun Vbsociilion’ In 
some detulod rcrauLs be '.Uted thit it w^is lindly at curate to say 
that the -.'bsoeutioii intended to teach the Chiisliau leligion to tho 
natives of Indu, though he ])oi ited out thit thoie vas a consider- 
able *1611101 tiuUi m whit one Hindu gc nil onuu had bid, that 
Bngltsh literatme w as imbue d with the Tin isuaii leligioii, and w hat 
had fallen liom the li^s of the gentleman I'om India who had just 
addrebsed them ‘Lowed, he* thought what an elleet the leading of 
Enghsh literatme bail upon the n lines of ludii Jle dwel< upon 
the good cflects of bunging tin two nations closci togcthei, glanced 
at the blowupbs of the i nghsh press to e ominunieite information 
concerning Indn, sjiol c m favour of a lepubentative system in 
India, and having icfeired to the gia^e responaibilitiob of England 
in respect to India, he said that we had now a noble oppoituuity 
of winning theij loyalty of tho Hindus, and if we could do that 
effectually it would be a blessing to both countiies He earnestly 
trusted that suth efforts as the Association might bo able to put 
£nrth might meet witj^ success and be productive of the best results. 



I atr. T. Tatlob^ itL briefly seooudfatg ibe i«90lQitli% BAbI Jltf 
I belieired the waut of (symt^atliy on behalf of India by %h& peofflB 
i' fhi» country arose from a want of knowledge of that part of the 
world ; and he knew of no machinery at the present time more 
calculated to impart that knowledge than the Association, He 
asked his fellow-citizens either to join tho Association or to take 
an interest in its objects^ aiid to possess themselves of its phUishad 
: works. 

Ti e res^olutiori was then unanimously adopted ; and the meeting 
closod with thanks to tho Mayor for presiding, and to the Hindu 
gentlemen for their presence on that occasion. 

* 


AN TNDfAN'S LAMENT. 


1 . 

« 

Shall idle luJ for over bleep 
And never sliall tho harvest reap 
IJy western nations sown, 

Ot S(jeiic(*, IVogress, in the land 
Thoin'h under btrangeis’ stiong command, 

^till siiporbtilion b own i 

11 . 

Ignorance, darker grown, devours 
All her k^th.irgic living hours 
And knowledge knows no home ; 
iSocidl lleforiu wiHi hopcfnl cast, 

Science with \)otliing sources vast. 

To her as wanderers roam ! 

HI. 

Rise India rise ! and sleep no more, 

Woleoine enlightened western lore, 

Thy glory past awake ; ^ 

Lot lustrous rays remove the gloom, 

Let pure faith in thy bosom bloom. 

Let idols thee iorsake. ^ B. MmSA. 




The Eably HrsTOBY OF THE Property of Married WomeUT, 

AS COLLECTED FROM ROMAN AND HINDU LAW. A lectUM 

delivered at Birmingham March 25, 1873, by Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine, K.C.S.L, I^.C.L, Member.of the Council 
of India, and Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the 
•University of Oxford. 

From Sir Henry Maine’s already publishell works we know 
‘^t he has zealously groped into the twilight of primitive 
times ; for by the help of legal indications, he has recon- 
structed for us in imagination much of the social framework 
; of ancient Aryan communities. The lecture before us forms 
part of a book that has not yet appeared, and in it he 
" enlightens us as to the early position of married women 
./Rinong the Romans and the Hindus in respect to control of 
their propert)'^, tracing the changes wliich were graduiJly 
mtrodu^d upon this point into the grand systems of law of 
<ithbse two important “sub-races” of Aryans. 

The author first carries us back to view that institution 
6f pur forefathers which he considers “the one condition of 
their progress to civilization” — the Patriarchal Family. By 
does not mean simply a group detennineci by 
blood relationship, but one consisting “of animate and 
inanimate property, of vdfe, children, slaves, land and goods, 
together by subjection to the despotic authority of 
of th# eldest ascending line, the father, grand- 




aacestoi^’^a'gtdi^'o^ 
pifanary binding force -was Power. He regards the 

model of those larger a^regates-^i^ ' 
village communities — which appear to have composed prind'': ; 
tive societies. Having made us clearly realize the Idea ctf . 
this Patriarchal Family, he brings before ns the continnal 
process of individual emancipation, which, beginning at a : 
very early period, has gone on down to onr own age. He ■ 
that children, women, slaves, in different degrees and 9b 
•different times, have become enfrancliised from the lagid ? 
control under which all were originally held by the. head (^ y 
the family. • 

Passing to the special subject of his lecture. Sir Pfeniy i '; 
Maine describes the modifications successively j)ermitted:; 
in Homan law by means of which a wife’s power over bet 
property was increased, and then he goes on to Hindu law, ; 
stating the evidence of similar' relaxations which that also! t 
affords. “The settled property of a married woman, in-; 
capable of alienation by her husband, is well-known to the; 
Hindus under the name of Stridkan .and not only does this ; 
institution seem to have been developed among them at a " 
period relatively much earlier than among the Homans, but : 
it is extremely likely, .according to the writer, that the maT' 
lied woman’s autliorily over it was “ a great dgal mor® >, 
extensive than was tliaV of a Homan wife.” An old ’audii 
authoritative Hindu jurist quotes a rule fi'om Mmu, which :s 
appears to indicate that at one period “ the whole of ; a ;f 
married woman’s property was enjoyed by her independenliy 'f:; 
of her husband’s control.” There is a degree of doubt as. $^4 
w^hether this rule did spiing from the “mythical” 
but it may be believed “that some such 
, Attributed to a venerable antiquity,” and that the 
• :bf ■Women were in past ages considerabler^^ 








to tMs disengagement' (rf mdividuals ftomi f 
i|^e rule of the family group ate held by Sir W 

^fl^he io have been, in the case of Koine, the philoao- > 
‘theories derived from Greece, while in India he :: ' 
:|(tobe8 much effect to the influence of religion, whichi by ; 
llat^g forward the belief in responsibility after deathj i 
ilfeaghtthe conception of the individual, “who was to suffer ; 
'^parately and enjoy separately,” into extreme distinctness. 

But now the question natmully arises, \\diy, among tins - 
Blindus, women, after becoming partially enfranchised, slloiild 
have “ fallen back into a condition worse than the first 1” 
forlnstance, has the institution of Stridha7i, instead of i 
hc&g matured and improved, as was the case in Western ; 
i^ety, been so much lessened in dimensions and impor- 
tani^ ? Probably many causes have been at v’ork in this 
matter, and, as usual, cause and effect have interacted; for if 
by some external influence the independence of women was. 
tnlid^d, they would become less fitted for its exercise. Sir: 
j^eauy Maine suggests one cause of the presentgreater restric- 
hamely, that as expiatory rites were strictly associated ; 
tidth "ttie idea of responsibility after death, and these rites had 
be paid for out of , the deceased ancestor’s property, and as 
ypiaeh less qualified than men to discharge sacrificiai 
lilies, the Brahminical lawyers would be more and more dis- 
hc^ed to permit women to have power over funds available 
er:iue1i objects. This conjecture does not appear to us "my ' 
liisf^tory, as the Brahmins were more likelj’’, we shotdd ^' r 
thought, to be able to influence women than men; ’‘; ; 
md they could easily have devised means of overcomiit^ the^: : j 
difficulties that might hinder women from 
forming the expiatoiy ceremonies. But whether r ^ 
their teal motives, the fact renwins 
.lOffIb shb’wed a :' ditoe , to; 


ill 








'■Jh.W-i/.'i.'r;’;: 



Hindu- inddtutuii^,:;';:^v;i^^ 

Kmiting the control of women over 
eeme epm^ is evidenced by their encouragement of 
of Suttee, or widow-burning, now happily abplishei^ij& jn^' 
dominions and in many native states. Thus it appeam ;^lB^v: 
tile "despotic rule of the ancient Patriarchal Family, : wh|ii^i. 
had; in later times been successfidly infringed upon, has 
in practice been very much restored. We may, however, 
hopefully to the signs which the present age affords of 
second, and, we trust, more lasting refonnation in the. whdle>^ 
social-condition of Hindu ladies. 

Sir Henry Maine concludes his instructive lectmfB.’l^j 


lemarking on the intimate connection between the “ personal,; 
immunity and proprietary capacity of women ” in a comma- ; 
nity, and the advance of that community in civdizatioBjj 
and, he adds, “If we were asked why the Hindus on the one" 
hand, and the Homans and all the races to which they have ’ 
bwjueathed their institutions on the other, have had so widely 
different a history, no reply can be very confidently given, sd’ 
difficult is it among the vast variety of influences actffig ou ; 
great assemblages of men, to single out any one or any defihit®” 
number of them, and to be sure that these have operated ’ 
more powerful than the rest. Yet, if it were absolub^y- 
necessary to give an ansVer, it would consist in pointing 
the difference in their social history which has been t he - 
, subject of this lecture, and in observing that one st^dffy^: 
cateied forward, while the other recoiled from, the series 
conges which put an end to the seclusion and degratjariiiriiil 
yufcf*m,entire,sex.” 





ENGLISH INTELLIGENOK 


SOIREE AT THE RED LODGE, BRISTOL. 

"On Friday evening, December 6th, a gathering of a very 
interesting character took place in the Oak Drawing-room, Bed 
liodge, Park Row, Miss Mary Carpenter having invited a number 
of influential ladies and gentlemen to meet Mr. C. Meenacshaya 
and Mr, C. Sabapathi lyah, two Brahmin gentlemen, of Madras, 
who ^ country for the purj.)Ose of studying our 

institutions. The Mayoress (Mrs. T. Barnes), with her son, Lieut. 
Barnes, honoured the company with their presence, as also Dr. 
Guillaume, from Neuchatel. The Hindu gentlemen wore turbans 
of crimson and gold, dark blue tunics trimmed with gold braid, and 
pantaloons to match, and their Oriental costume had a very pleasing 
appearance. Around the walls of the drawing-room were hung 
numerous transcripts of Indian scenery, and on tables in tho 
apartment were arranged several beautiful articles of Hindu 
workmanship. In an adjoining room were photographs of 
places of interest in India, and these attracted a good deal of 
attention. After the various articles of interest displayed had 
been inspected, Miss Carpenter briefly addressed thoKse present 
referring to the various native visitors from Judia who had at 
various times met them there. Among these she instanced Judge 
Mankcojee Gurseijee, of Bombay, Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, 
the Hafiz Ameer Hassan, Mr. Krishnarao Gopal Deshmukh, and 
Babu Sasipada Banerjee, accompanied by his wife. This last. 
gentleman was continuing his efforts for the improvement of 
: the working classes, and held meetings for Theistic woreSiip 
i^^ong them, while Mrs. Baneqee had led the way; ih 
out othef ladies from thmlr fleclusion. Thefr little 
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^ AlbicA (wbo^ oar Mders wiU 

; a particiilarlj inteUigeut and prooooionB chSldf and ha frUar 
thought he voold do credit to his Eoglitih birth. Miss Garpesiit^ 
then adverted to the objects Mr. Meenacshaya a»d Mr. Sabi^pathi 
lyah had in view in visiting this coantry, and stated that ihiae 

: gentlemen would be happy to give any information respeofting tho 
social life of the people of India. Mr. 0. Meenacshaya waa tho 
first to address those present, and in the course of a long and 
interesting speech, during which he replied to several qtaetiboff 
which were asked by members of the party, he described thO 
difierence between the charity of the Hindus and the rharify of 
the English, and pointed out that the charity ot the inhabitanta 
of his native land was not of so exalted a character as that of tho 
English. He believed that au the people became more enlightened 
changes would be made iu the mode of dispensing charity, but 
until they were enlightened private benevolence would coniinue 
to endow pagodas and temples, and caravanserais or guest houses* 
There was no systematic provision for the education and bringing 
up of orphans, and the system of caste to a great extent interfered 
with the making of such provision ; but at the same time it must 
be remembered that there was a certain amount of patriarchal 
affection existent amongst the Hindus, and well-to-do villagers 
took care that the poor orphan girls or boys of the village were 
not neglected. The establishment of Orphan Asylums had been 
mooted, and though the movement was as yet in its infan<^, yet 
the very fact that such a movement should have been suggested 
was a sign that the advantages of the system were appreciated, 
and that sooner or later an efiort would be made to give the idea 
practical efiect. He said h^had been particularly struck with the 
institutions of that character iu England, and he especially referred 
to the impression made upon him by a visit to the Red Maids* 
School, and said after inspecting that institution he could see what 
progress real and true charity had made in this country. He 
expressed a wish that the English would be more familiar in their 
intercourse with the natives of India, and said if the ladies and 
gentlemen who went out to his native country were more ocm* 
dliatory in their manner, and mixed more freely with the Hind% 
ihe progress of the counti;y would be wonderfully a Ita 



SiarnSJOi 0» TSB national limtAK ABfiOOtATIOJSf. 


of tbe prografitft India had made nader the British vafe, 
speaker stated his belief that in the course of thiii;y or fortgr 
'j^tars the English language would become the national language of 
India, and said it was his hearty wish that it might become so. 
He trdhed there would be a closer union between the inhabitants 
of the,, two countries, and that the English people would try to 
elevate the Hindus up to their own standard and put them ou on 
vOquiAity with them. He next touched upon the question of female 
education in India, and after referring to the eftorts of Miss 
Carpenter in that direction, informed his auditors that there were 
now at least 100,000 girls icceiving education in his native country. 
He attiibuted the present inferior position of Hindu women to 
the effects of the JMahomraedan rule in India, and then described 
in glowing terms the advance Ihdia had made duiing the last 
fourteen years, and remarked that if India had made such progress 
in so short a period there was every probability of her becoming a 
great country. -Mr. C. ISahaj^athi lyah next addressed the gather- 
ing, and indicate<] the manner in which his hearers eonld express 
their sympathy with India. I’hey could show their sympathy 
with his native eouniry by lidding social meetings like tlio present, 
giving information to meinber'a of English communities respect- 
ing India, and affording natives of that country cjpportiinities of 
coming forward to state their wants and desires, and to describe 
the condition of their birthplace. Another way lu which they 
could show their sympathy with India was by persuading their 
friends who went out to Hindustan to tiy to elevate the Hindus ; 
and if this were done there would be a lapid advance in the moral 
and social, as well as jiolitical condition of tho countiy. He spoke 
of the great progress India had made within the last ten years, 
adverted to the rapid extension of the facilities for acquiring an 
English education, and stated that a groat change was taking 
place iir the people, for by the spread of education idolatry was 
fast disappearing, superstition was vanishing, and prejudices were 
being overcome. He considered that the course taken by tbe 
National Indian Association was a right one, and if his hearers 
wished to show their sympathy with India they could not do 
better than follow in the path marked out by that association. 
;He expressed his regret that the British Government had given up 



its coutrol over the money left for the porpoee of endowin|[ the 
Hindu templed, and hinted that a portion of thoee endowmenta 
niight have been very rightly employed in providing echooU fortW 
education of the Hindus. In conclusion, he expressed his gratitude 
to the Mayor (Mr. Alderman Barnes) for presiding over the meetitig 
held at the Victoria Booms, on Tuesday eveiiing, and also thanked 
the Mayoress for her attendance that evening. The soon 
afterwards sopaiated .” — Bristol Daily Post, 

f 


INIJIAX 1X*TELLT«ENCK. 
• 


It has lor soiiu* tune boon contemplated lo establish a 
club in Afadiiis me u of all nations ini^lit join. We are 
ylad to hoar tliaf the ])Lui ]ia'> l)ien reabs(*cl, and tliat the new 
club, uiidor tlio nanio of tlu^ Cosmopolitan, was opened on 
Ortob(*r oOth. An address ’vvas dolnercd on the occasion by 
Mr. Justjco lloUowav The Ilmieirard Ahnl writes, Native 
gentlemon aie said lo take* a h\cdv niteicst lu this novel 
institution, and it lomams to bo seen i\bat eitcct it may have 
in inducuig a bclUu’ uAdeisbuiding bttneeii Kuiopeau gentle- 
men apd Ihembolvos.” 

A movement m favour of vidow-mairiage Las begun iu 
Madias, headed by Mi. Hlicsh}a Iyengar, ol Travancore, In 
Bombay an association with the same object has existed since ^ 
1860, and consists of more than 300 members. Seven 
marriages of nidows, three ni them among liigh caste 
Brahmins, have taken place in consequence of the operations 
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Society. It has also puUished several hooli^ 
4A the sut^jeo^ estahUshiog the legality of these maacSagea 
hot of ancient -n'ritings. The Bombay Association has 
latdy expressed sympathy and a desire for co-opeiation 
irith those at Madras.* A Calcutta paper suggests that action 
liliotild begin there also in this direction. 

He Indian Mirror publishes a prospectus of a society for 
the development of the natural resources In India, and for the 
encouragement of its commerce and manufactures. Mr. 
Bakhal C. Itoy, who left England last summer, after being 
called to the Bar, writes to that paper in favour of the scheme, 
and was intending to explain liis ideas further in an inaugural 
lecture. It is proposed to coUeet information on all practical 
points connected with commercial and manufacturing enter- 
prise, to use efforts to encourage educatedf young men to 
miter into commerce and trade, and to found institutions 
which will piomute the necessary training. 

Two English ladies have lately been appomted Inspectors 
of Girls’ Schools in the North-West Provinces. They are 
both Superintendents of Femede Normal Schools, one at 
Benares, the other at Allyghnr. We hear, too, of women 
vaccinators in Madras. 

Profesku R C. Cliilders, who has been appointed to the 
chair rff Pali and Pmddhist literature recently founded in 
Universily College, London, read a pap'r lately on the 
“ Singhalese language showing that it belongs io the group 
of the Aryan vernaculars of India, and deceives more attention 
than it has hitlierto received from Oriental scholars. 

There exists a Female Improvement Association at Borisal, 
tn Backeigxmge, and it seems that 108 native ladles have 
given their names for appearing at the approaching examina- 
tions. These ladies have received education in zeuaim, and 
trill come from different parts of the district. 
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JBb>lkar^3 xoinister at Indoi^ Sir Madava Bao^ is etartiiig 
lumself to promote education, and we learn that it is making 
progress. Pliysical training is encouraged in the sohodki. 

<^The Bsnabes Girls’ School.— The distribution of jgrises to 
the pupils of th(* Maharajah of Vizianagram’s Girls’ S^ool in 
Senares came off on Nor. 5. The prizes consisted of useful ESudse 
books, toys, knitting-boxes, &c., which were distributed by Mts* 
Oarmicbacl, who presided on the occasion. The number of ghds 
attending these schools may be estimated at about 700, vatying in 
age from six to twenty years, mostly of good family. The progress 
of the girls reflects great credit on Mr-^. Etherington, the lady 
superintendent.”— Aw/aZ Bombard MaUf DecenAer 15, 1873. 


I’KliSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Krishna Govinda Gupta, Barrister-at-Law,and of the Indian 
Civil Service, has been appointed Assistant-Magistrate and Colleotoor 
for the district of Backergunge, in the Sunderbunds, the chief town 
of which is about 120 miles east of Calcutta. , 

We hear of the arrival of only one student from India last 
month — Mr. Nisi Kanto Chatterjee, Ho has at once gone to 
Edinburgh, at which University four or five Bengalees are at 
present studying. \ 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has returned to India, by the expem 
desire of the Gaekwar of Baroda, who wishes for the benefit of bis 
experience and counsel. 

Mr. and Mrs. Itagaviah Chetty have left England for Madra% ^ 
after a visit of about three months. ^ 

The safe arrival at Calcutta is mentioned of Mr. Gobif4 
*Chunder Dutt, who passed several years here for the education 0f 
his daughters. He was one of the contributors to the 
Family Album,” a collection of poems in English publishud nbMt 
£^ur years ago. 
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JXDIAN MAIL. 


PlMCllt \L EOTCAirON. 


The education of tho natives of India has liithorto been 
conducted upon very lofty principles Wo have tried to have aa 
many learned men in India as in England, and if wc have not 
entirely succeeded in that nohlo attempt we have inspired the 
. youth who have entered the academic shades wdli tho highest 
aspirations. They all look toi’ward to filling^ some •* genteel"^ 

I position in life. It is true nastb has been rather unkind, and 
; the golden showers have not fallen so often as was anticipated, 
and some disappointment is fu'lt both by tlie (»duiated youths and 
by their paternal Government. Having found out that ell is not 
gold that glitters, whether in tho mental or tlie jdiysicol world, 
it would he wise to try some other method, so that the tiue 
motal might be at all times olitained. We have had enough of 
A theoretical education, let us tiy the prac tical. As all Hindus 
CjEUinot be philosophers, some of thorn iuighi bo turned into 
carpenters, or masons, or builders of houses. There would bo 
wisdom in such an arrangement as this, and the education of the 
youth in this country, though m/t so magnitir ent in appearance, 
would be very much more useful, both to tho youths themselves 
tod to their countiy tlian the present system. Borne of tho 
leading native gentlemen are becoming fully convinced that thero 
is a great want of plain mechanical knowledge, and that efforts 
should be made to spread this knowledge as widely as possible. 
In tho mofussil, especially, mechanical knowledge would he 


very valuable, and the many rajahs and chiefs would find it very 
advantageous to encourage the itotruetion of the various axti- 


fioeiB whose work is now performed upon vory antiquated models, 
knowledge as might soon be acquired by mechanics in the 
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towxie would bo of great Tolue, ei^eoially in tbe teoi' 
tpiriftB of the hidepeiident rajahs, and might liad to higher st^ 
in the principles of niWhanics, even to that ennobling one of 
mechanical engineering. The grand thing to be done is to mal^ 
the first move, and it is really surprising that no more has yet 
been made towards improving the mochanical arts in India. The 
existing notions aro ancient enough to have passed beyond the 
respect due to them oii account of thoir age, and they might be 
supersodod by modern improvements without the least regret. 
But a beginning must be made, and if native gentlemen would 
themselv(*6) encourage artizans by giving them suitable rewards 
for pioficioncy in their occupations success would be secured. 
Will not some sagacious rajah set the example -.fryw. 


ADVEUTISEM^iNTS. 


“Six MONTHS IN INDIA” in 1806-G7, 

By Maky Cakpentkb. 

This woik is out of print, but a few copies remain in the 
hands of the Author, which may be obtained, post free* 
price 9/-. 

WORKS BY W. A. LEONARD, 

Author of the i^ut papers on “ Hindu Thought,” 

“ Music m THE Western Church ; a history of Psalmody 
from the first century down to the present time, with illoB* 
tcations of the music of the various i)eriod&.” — ^Trice 2/-. 

[The reviews all speak of this bCok as a most interesting 
fepularly written, and conveying reliable iofoimatian upon the gradnsl 
growth of Church mumc.] 

“The CnsiSTMAS Festival^ its Origin, History sad 
Gostoms (with some Carols)." — ^Price 1/0. >*, 

Ltmdoii; F. PITMAN. Bristol: W. & F, Mosgan. 



oC complete iToiuiials for 1872 and also l(]||| 
1873 axe now Ijornid together; and may he obtained, poBtagSil 
'§m, on application to tho Editors, Bed T^dge House, oaf 
j^yment of 2/G per volume. . ' i 
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THE ELEVATION OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


A PLT5ASUE1? exc\jrsion of working men will probably not 
present to our English readers any feature of special inteinst, 
worthy of notice in tliis journal Jlut those who have visited 
India, and are acquainted with the state of native society in 
tlmt country, will haidly be able to believe that so remark- 
able an event can reaUy have taken place, especially when 
they learn that the expedition was planned and conducted by 
a high caste Hrahmiu gentleman. The working classes con- 
stitute a very important jrartiou of society in England, and 
generally in £uroi)c, but they can hardly be said to exist 
in India, as in this country, so deep is the gulf which separates 
those engaged in industrial -work from the educated portion of 
society. The tyi-anny of casto has hilheito been absolute, and 
the gulf impassable wliioh separates the lowei from tlie higher. 
But the (daims of the masses and the “ dignity of labour " are 
beginning to atti-act attention. It may be i-emembered by our ». 
readers that a paper, by Babu ynsipadu Banerjee, was read ' 
at Leeds before the Education Section ol the Social Scien<» 
Association in October, 1871, on the “ Edttcatihni of the 
Kasses,*' strongly advocating the introduo^n qf a Eaottniy ; 






•'i^vOTlJ ' , „ 

educ8tiott;:'i»' ihe cMWi^ 
not heard imy steps toijteicdi> 
measure have yet been taken, Imt rejoice that 
the Indian Government has lately been diieet^ ' 
education of the teeming millions forming tiie mo^ 
bus Indian population. The improvement of the 'woikmea - 
I’^Hfihiployed in a large jute factory in the neighbourhood qf 
y^lcutta has been the object of Mr. Baneqee’s steady effi^S 
■? Ibr many years, and the simple account of the excuimqtt 
|;!>%bich appeared in the Indian papers at once shows great 
S;^ax^res8, and gives promise for the future. We are hapjy to 
'I bbserte that the public press sympathises in the movemenlt 
w,aad to learn that the aiithor’of it has the cooperation of the 
i^ii^nagers of the factory and other English residents. We 
:'ii'iqtteact the following from the Indian Daily Neuos of Dec. 
1873 :— 


**WoBKma Mkn’s CLxm. — The fourth anniversary of the Bara- 
^rhauagar Working Men’s Club was celebrated with^some edost on 
^i^^nday, the 7th instant. The party assembled early in ^e 
0:teu>rntng in the house of their President, Baba Sasipada Baneqee, 

;> te sing some Bengalee songs, which were composed for the occadon, 

I lUfter pMch they went in solemn proceesion to the river side, vdth 
in yrpnt and rear, where some green boats, decorated with 
'ifiji&wen and flags, awaited their arrival to take them to Barrackpore 
h The clnb are very much obliged to Captain Samuells, the 1 

v'- ^ Magistrate of Barrackpore^ for the arrangements he^ 

made there for the reception of the party; the 
'ij^eani^ the police, and ^e teachers of tiie Govemmmit school 

artivtd of Ae Working Men’s Club. After landW - 
|ili^' |arty walked ov^ the Strand Boad of the park, nature an% 
Combining to give a .fdeannt aspect to the scenery. They £|lhii| 
Goyeniment a^hoq! bv^^ng; where the head 




Of - "'/ll 

Hie working men sat in long rows, headed bjr Balm $ai|!pada 
Batierjee, a scene ver^ interesting to notice Alter two eonga iipj 
loud chorus, which attracted a good number of visitors around, tte 
party went iu procession to see the animals, birds, (fee*, the 
with the English and Bengalee inscriptions above themi explaining 
to the other visitors of the park of what the party oongfoted! Tho 
party was then taken by tlic serjeant of the park to the montuneuC 
of Lrdy Canning, which all the men saw with deep reverence^ 
Babu Sasiiiada Banerjce telling them in a few words what good the 
country derh eJ from the rule of Lord Canning, and promising them 
a more detailed account at the oi’dinary meeting of their club^; 
Thence tliey visited CTOvernment House and the adjoining garden,, 
a privilege -vihich they will ii**ver Ibrgeb. Kveuing approaching, 
the party sat under a tuu* and oiftlie grass to hold their anniversary 
meeting, the good sei jeant kindly lending them a light which was 
hung on tin' trunk of a U'Of\ The jiroceedings commenced with 
singing a thanksgiving song t(» tlio yuoen, expressing their grati* 
tude for her rule over this country, and fc** the education whi(^ 
Her Majesty’s Govcrniiiont is imparting to the peopl of this 
country. The (ollowi)ig lo'^olution-, with suitable remarks, were 
ado])ted with loud ac lai nations : — 

“ * 1st. — Tliat this mecliug deoply regiets to ace the spread of 
the vice of iiiteru])eiM7ico among the worliing men of Tmi aliatiagar, 
and earuostly hojies that fi lends would helj) them iu carrying out 
the arduous woik which they ha vo undertaken, to imjuwe and 
elevate the social and moral condition of their co-labuniers.’ 

“ ^Snd. — That this meeting cxjiresses their deqx'st obligations 
to the Barahauagar Jute Company for the support vvhieli they are 
giving to ujiwards of six thousand of people, and for the good they 
are generally doing to the town of Baralianagar.’ 

“ ‘ 8rd. — That this meeting tendei's their best and sincereat 
thanks to the Bengal Government, for the system of primary ‘ 
education which it has introduced for the masses of this coantry* 
and to the friends, supporters and well-wishers of mass education 
in this country, and in England, for the interest they have shown ^ 
fer the true welfare of this great country/ * 

Hie proceedings ended with two more songs, and the parl^ cata^ 
back to Bamhanagar at tan o'clock at night.” 
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NAaiOKASiS^^ 


account of - tlie aTmivcrs&Ty .-6f 

|i|aiaiianagar Working Mens Club, tne Do/ily Nms^ in 

g^iidiforial paragraph, says : — 

fe; ;, ^ We always sympathize with and encourage real work for the 
vl^vation of the masses of tliis country ; and therefore feel it a 
!^Ai|iieasure to record our satisfaction at the attempts made at Bara- 
■^^liagar by Babu Sasipada Baherjee for the education and moral 
• elevation o the working people of that manufacturing town. On 
Sunday Barahanagar witnessed a scone such as has not before been 
seen in any jpart of tlie country. The members of the AYorking 
.Men’s Club, a society which has been in existence there for the . 
last fbur years, celebrated their anniversary with earnestness and 
Enthusiasm. The party, headed by* Babu Sasipada Banerjce, under- 
took an incursion to the Barrackpore Park ‘by green boats, decorated 
)with flowers and flags. A solemn procession of lifty earnest 
working men, bent upon self-improv(j>u(?iit, is an'inaiguiljoarit alFair 
'Wt'home, but in a country like India, wliere tbc mas os have been 
systematically kept down by fcito oppression of the Ziouindars, and 
the wickedness of the Brahmin priests, it I'oquires <*oLisiderahle 
.strength of mind for any one bo identify himself wibli the working 
inei), for it is an undcaiable fact that no one can do leal and per^ 
■ihUueiib good to them who doe.s not identify himself with them.” 


: ■ £25 has been granted to Balm Sasipada Banerjee from the 

fuilds of the National Indian Association towai ils the erection 
of a Working Man’s Institute. 


A HINDU’S VISIT TO ENGL^IND. 


We think that our readers on both sides of the “black 
will be interested in learning the impressions of a 
L on first unde^aking the dreaded voyage to 
CQpifciy under ^ government he KyEfe ; 









:^e liaye tjierefore much pleasure in insertiug j&e ft 
graphic narrative of one of-our correspondents ;? 

The idea of coming to England I entertained very zeidonifllj^^l 
and firmly for a great many years. The more I found difficulties, ■ 
before me, the more it took hold of my fancy, anid snade •me tto 
more insensible to the expostulation of friends, until nt lengtl^ 'X i 
became entirely regardless of the dark pros|)ects which not a fevr- 
of my countrymen presented to my view in vivid colours. 
myself to the task vigorously and manfully forithree years, and f0|! 3 
the first time in April, 1873, 1 tliought I could safely look forward ? i 
to the fulfilment of the deep-seated desire and hope of my heart-r-^Nil 
to sail for England, excirement and joy preceding sucb 

step were in. my case somewhiyb more tliau are ordinarily found* 
Fpr a few days previous to leaving I was in high s}nrits, but I can' "■ 
never forget thu inomeut when tlio steamer weighed anchor an'd/v 
' unbidden tears stole down my cheeks at the melancholy thought > 
of having estranged myself from the sight and company of my ; 
good mother. My uneasiness on this score at several tinif^s recurred; 
in a rather menacing form, which again increased at times of sea*^ 
sickness, and, iji short, whenever I felt T was far, far away from/, 
home. Amidst the sorrowful thoughts I was plunged into, ther^. 
transpired a scene which settled a little my troubled mini It 
was, when the steamer left her moorings, the friends and relative^ 
of the departing passengers all stood in one row on the banks of the 
Hooghly, gazing very ardently for the last time, most enthusias- 
tically bidding a hearty farewell to their friends, and wishing them 
a pleasant voyage. Sorrow and grief consequent on my leaving 
my country reverted to me soon, and I was again melancJiOly;; 
In this way I passed three or four days before we reached Madr^ 
which we very eagerly went to see (on the 14 th of April), as the 
sight of men, houses, and the din and bustle of a city, 

I believed, afford me some relief. I was not disappointei 
rush of persons on board tho ship who wished to go ashore vrae jfije 
great as to afford me much amusement, Paasengara 

men coming from the shore 
and conducting us to the ccUTnarmg, added not a Httle: 
jellity of the scene* Various irere the drasands <4 
robust* 





;3i-' ;’^ijia%ot very io^g^belbre."! with' a 
belohg^g to the fim of Bortted Oompan^ 
if!^:got into one of the boats, and went along the high 

of Bengal, now rising high over the billows, now miadng 
W with the blue multitudinous waters. Halfway to the shew a* 
l^pr? public buildings came into sight. Strangers as we were 
/did not bnow what they were, and we gladly accepted IJie 
|lfji^Vices of a native of the place, who offered them to us at a 
.^^ther trifling sum. We could then see the High Court, the 
ipinK, and the P. & 0. Company’s OflEice. On landing we Still 
l^ii^uired a person for our guide, whom we easily procured, and I 
|3^ked all over the place with great interest and curiosity, though 
April sun was emitting sparks of fire. Tinder such a tropical 
t soon got tired, when I could walk no longer, and had 
to a carriage. But hunger soou plied his shafts on me, and 
ffisade me enquire for an hotel, which I heard to bo afc a consider- , 


distance from the place where 1 made the* enquiry. Spent 
hungry I dropped at a chemists hard by, and refreshed myself 
|inth a bottle of lemonade, and then looked elsewhere for sub- 
litaiitial food. After satisfying my appetite I viewed the Park 
vji^d the Bazaar, and addressed home a penitential note. This done 
5 j- ^traded my steps towards tho ship, and I was shortly at the 
i|andy1>each of the sea, at times coming half over the semi-naked 
persons of the' boatmen. Late in the evening, when we 
fast asleep, tho steamer bid adieu to the beautiful city of 
g|d!adras> and continued her voyage over the fathomless deep for 
|lbw days till she reached Galle on the 18tk of April at about 
in the mornings 

A few miles from the shore we observed the elegant buildingsy 
Hhe Mangoetopa,’ and * the nutmeg gardens' of the once mag- 
and parad^^ realm of the mighty and heaven-defying 
pi^a, Here we waited for fiill two days ih 

^jBKSpectation of the mail steamer from China. Fassengers as usual 
busied themselves in getting ashore, very probably tempted by tbd 
s-jbeautiM sights of the place, of the leg^dary, or, as I daght 
^^baps leather to say, the m^hical heroes of Hunka. Here we 
the scenery to bur heaiii’s boatent, and to luy dei^t I ^ 
of iny fellbw^ecmii^^ though m ^ 
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with whom I could coureise in my mother tongue* For n few 
days I had ceased to indulge any belief in the possibility of 
encountering any persons from my own country. It was theirelbr)^ ' 
an agreeable surprise to me to fmd that a great number of Mah^tth 
medans had come on board as Ihid/milgara orderlteSi punkafoulBm 
and ayahs, whose touching and affecting expressions of sympa^ 
Clime home at once to my heart. On anchoring the natives oapto 
in great numbers, each with some rarity of the place in his hand|^ 
but the barbers exceeded in number. Their services were mudll : 
in request on board the ship, and were amply remunerated. On 
the third day about ton o’clock the steamer started, and we ward . 
again in a short time on the bosom of tho bottomless ocean. Mr 
feelings became again as sorvowful as they should 'be, having 
suddenly torn myself from the circle of warm and loving relatives 
But tho providence oi the Almighty is never wanting in kindness , 
for his suffering asid sorrowing children. Words of encouragement 
were readily given mo by good and tue Englishmen, who, after 
years of labour had taken the o[)portunity, it being then the best 
season, to come home for diversion and health. Amongst them 
were independent merchants, members of the various services, tbe 
?ivil, the military and tlio unoovenantod. All of these wished me 
success, and evinced great interest in me. In more than fi, week 
we got to Aden (on the 26th of April), which presented a dreary 
and uninteresting appearance. No trees, no houses were there to 
be seen, but huge sandy deserts on all sides. Truly it struck me 
it deserved the name of the region of tho demon of desolation. 
The weather was exceedingly hot, and T was well convinced of what 
I had read in early childhood that camels are indispensably neqeah 
sary for travellers about the }>lacc. The natives did not seem to 
care much for the weather, for as soon as the steamer had anchoxe4 
they came in large numbers down into the water to show us thorn 
dexterity in picking up small bits of silver which we threw down 
into the water. This t*hey did easily to my great amusement. j 
mails being delivered, the steamer left the shores of Aden, after a|lsir ^ 
hours employed in coaling, and entered the Bed Sea, where we ' 

rienood the more oppressive heat the more we passed by Amniw 
At the northern extremity of tho Bed Sea the vreather oIlMjgedi 
ihe wind blew high aud the sea grew boisterous evideutiy bslfevSeig 
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ve were not of the chosen race for whom she divided in 

^ twain, but of the mighty host of Pharaoh whose troops she all 
drowned. Waves in rapid succession came on board and washed 
over the deck. The ship tossed but little, and I who was now 
making my first voyage again suffered from the severity of the 
"ireather. Thanks to the merciful Father of all the state of the 
^weather on the nox:t <iay was, to our delight, *is calm and serene as 
it ever was, and in the evening we witnessed from the deck the 
setting of the snu os a golden ball dropping into the ocean, as we 
loft behind elevations where tlie heavenly muse inspired, ‘That 
Shepherd who fir&i tauglit the chosen seed in tli^' beginning how 
the heaven and earth rose out of ch los.’ On the 4tli of May, at 
about 10 a.m., we were at Suez, where it Wc>s originally arranged 
we would wait for a day or two. But this idni hid to be 
abandoned, as the head wind wc met in the Tied Sc» "was found 
after calculation to have impeded our course by two d^vR, Tliroe 
hours only could be span d for rest, and tliat wss all, for before 
one o’clock the sliip started, and ent^TcJ the Ctiiial PaH'=^ei)ger3 
came and j>tood on the stern to witness the c^r.iud oiigiiU‘ering 
achievement of M. de Tx^neps. The canal was liO feet broad^ 
enough for two large .shipa like the aS. S Mafion to pis' side by 
side. Wo well) two d.iys and n half in tlie Canal, for it nights wo 
had to wait, it was not safe lo go f^long n i\ .rrow passage. 

“The state of onr mind now was anything but agn»cablc, as 
we all very badly felt <lio teliousness of oik voTif*c, and wished to 
have ‘the wondroii'j hoi>t of brass on wiiiuli the Tait.ir king did 
ride.’ At 3 p.m. on the 6tb of “May wc were .it Boit Said wliero 
the canal meets tho ilediteiTAnem. Here again wo could only 
afford to wait for an hour and a half, as it was fcired the mails 
would be late in rebelling England. Oranges, dates, tigs, red caps 
and other commodities peculiar to the jdricc were taken on board 
the ship for sale by the Egyptians, and wei*o disposed of to advan- 
tage, The only view therefore that we could have of the place 
was from on board the ship, and we could only see men passing 
and repassing, and carriages drawn by donkeys. Punctual to the 
hour the steamer moved on her yet half finished voyage, and she 
had Hot proceeded fur, and wo scarcely found ourselves on the breast 
(ttf the high Moditcrmucan, when an event happened which broke 
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the monotony and tedionsncss to which we had been aceoatomed 
for many days. On a sudden all on board were in agitationi 
crowding and confusion ; jobtle, hurry, vehemence and terron The 
report of a pistol W 2 is presently hear<L I, who was not yet aocua- 
tomed to the sea, looked upon it with blnnk horror, and wasj almost 
atupified. A sailor had refused to carry out the orders of the 
chief officer, to whom he used impertinent and uncivil language^ 
He was reported to the captain, who ordered him to be handoi||j3bd 
on the foreciistle. The man struggled, and the captain, the chief, 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth officers \/cre putting forth their 
combined force to hiing ilic man under control. The sailor, who 
was strong, muscular and able bodied, was not floored before ho 
struck tlie chief officer on the chin, which bled rather profusely, 
and the captain fired the jnstof w^ ich accidently struck the second 
officer, who had immediately to bt» taken down to be attended to 
by the doctor. 'I’lieic wa% i nisiderablo ONLcitement on board the 
ship, and it w«'S i? nod all the s»ilois would scriLe. The excite* 
meni, Ijowever, ootm sub idcd, thi man \7assoon after manacled, 
and thing) went on as u^nul. (>n the T^h of May we reached 
Alexandiia, rcmaikablo as c pkii ( of gre it tcado. The time, as on 
all other cx'casioiH, was very .Oiort ai emr dis 2 >osal, so much so, 
indeed, that 'sve Ij.uI to rest c( ( wj*b what wo could faintly 
see from ou bouid. These nvciv, i.i Iced, a few magnificent edifices. 
The jialace of the Pasha was the grandest and most su])crb piece of 
archifcctture there. ‘Pom])ey’H pillar’ was not less attractive. 
The short time that was netcssxry to procure a supply of live stockj 
fruits and other jirovisions being over, the steamer directed her 
course towaids Malta. 

"A. C. Mittm.” 


(To hi coidinmd^ ) 
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The fullow^ug account of the social life of the Maliomme-j 
daus, is e;ctracled fioiii a loiter written by Ilabu Sasipada 
Banei^ee to a Oovcnmuail Ollicer, in reply to some (questions 
pllt by (Jovernineut — 

— With nferenco to your letter No. 402 of the Sth 
entrant forwarding copy of Bengal Government circular No. 16 
of 26th May last, I bog to submit the following report on the 
condition and social life of the Mahomijned.ins residing in the 
villages whuli comprise the northern suburbs of Calcutta, and 
those forming the north suburban town under Act VI., B.O., of 
1868, The llahoinmedan population of villages do not 

come exactly under the class of agricultural peasantry, with only 
<ijw excepLious, who live by tillage. 

"In my capa^^ity as Sub-Registrar of Assurances I every day 
come in contact with the Mahommodan peasantry of the Dum 
Bum Thanua^ and with niy knowledge of my own district I think 
I may confidentl)^ say that the poasautiy and other Mahommodan 
subjects are now in an improved state from what they were 
twenty-five years ago. Now we see many of them putting on 
diOGB and going about witli covered bodies. Have seen none in 
the registry office with the primitive (Jmiclia* on .their neck. 
Though their condition is little improved it roquii^es farther, 
improvement, and I think much could be done in this direction 
if Zeminders would give a helping hand in the woik of progress 
and civilisation which is going on among all classes of her Majesty’s 
Indkii subjects. 

"The Mahommedans of these villages, with the exception of 
those shown in the |ibove statement as agricultural, work as tailors^ 
patty tradesmen, shopkeepers, carpenters, raj miatrees (house- 
builders), cart-drivers, brickmakoi^, &c. As a general rule they 
ara in a tolerably comfortable state of life. In the agricultural 
villages the Mahommedau ryots are not the leading men, though 
they are no way inferior to their Hindu neighbours. In the 

* Gamcha is a piece of clotli one yard long, which serves the purpose of 
In napkin and idso a piece of dress on the shoulder ; in fact the only to 
the hoty. 
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villages compirismg the Dam Bum there axe many 

: tial Mabommedan xyots who hold position in society and havd a 
: hand in the management of the municipal taxes ; but that is n0t 
the case in the northern suburbs of Calcutta, 'ihe Mabommedan 
population make money and are thrifty, they have not ihe poojahs 
and household daily ceremonies and observances which a Hindu 
has to go through, and which takes away all which he can spare 
! after the nccessaiy expenses of food and clothing. What mon^ 
the Mahommedaus spare they lay out in petty trades and pro-- 
fessions. During the last twenty-five years brick-built houses 
have been built in good numbers in all the Mahommedan quarters* 
On the whole they are in a prosperous and comfortable positiott 
of life. I am sorry I cannot .say as much of the education of 
' Mahommedan boys as 1 liave said of their material progress. 
There has been of late a desire to educate their children, but not 
knowing the valu^ of education, and being ignorant of the pros- 
pects of life which it would open to their boys in after lif(^ they 
are not willing to spend anything for education. In November 
last (1872) 1 assembled the leading Mabommedan residents of 
these villages to speak to them the importance of opening a school 
for the education of the IVIahommedan boys, and to urge on them the 
importance of such an institution. The effect of the meeting was 
satisfactory ; a resolution was passed to open a school, and it was 
also decided that boys should pay a schooling fee of four annas 
(sixpence) a month, this all agreed to j)ay for their boys’ education, 
a few also offered to pay some subscription for the maintenance of 
the school. But 1 regi'et to say that, with the exception of the 
opening of tlie school, which was done by the Executive Council 
of the North Suburban Association, nothing has been done firoxn 
their aide — boys would even have, if urged, to pay their schooling 
fiaes. Only thirty pupils now come to the school, but with the 
exception of a veiy fow all are bad paymasters. To make edn^ 
cation popular among the Mahommedans 3 think some professbus 
ought also to be taught along with book education. If drawings ' 
book-binding, oarpentery, &c., are introduoed in MahommedM 
• primary and mif^dle-class schools, education will then be soiigbt 
which is not now the case in the Mahommedan commnnii^. It i$ 
most probiftdd that if for some time these ptofiMicKQB aife 
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tfe ftohouls 'Will be self-supporting by taking in work from tho 
IMiblia 

^‘The Mahominedans follow tbeir own rule of inheritance of 
property. When a Hindu dies all his immovable property ia 
divided equally among his sons, the daughters don‘i got any share 
Unless especially providod for in any will of the father. Such is 
not the case witli the Mahommednn rule of inheritance. With 
them, first, two anna share (one-eighth) of the property is given to 
the mother to bo enjoyed l)y her during her lifotimo, tlie remainder 
is then divided between the son and tlio daugliter, tlie former 
getting two-thirds and the latter one-third. After the death of 
the mother her share will again be similarly divided between the 
brother and sifter. Daughters dp not usually take any share 
of a ryots jote (land taken on teini)orary lease*), wh^cli is given to 
the brother, but they may under the saiu^tion of the law cl urn it 
if they wish. They Ivive thio share beoause it is jm*» arions, the 
Zaminders may take away the land from lior after lh(* exi)iration 
of the lease. Jn all jotes of a j)eriuanent natunj they take the 
usual shaio. In other respects the law of their race and religion 
is followed. 

“ There arc not the sanio ca^te distinctions among tlie IMahom- 
medans as among their Jlindii neiglibours. This f cling is so 
strong among the Tfindus that even Brahmins of one order will 
not eat in the house of a llrahmiu of another class. The Jiarm 
will not eat rice in the honse of a Birendra, ncitlns* should a 
Barendra eat in tlio honse of a Tlarec, eaeli coiisidors liimself 
superior to all others. The Mahornmedans are divide 1 into four 
classes 

1. Sheik. 2. Syed. 3, Mogul., 4. Tatliaii. 

The third-class (ilMogulb) is again sub-divided into two orders, 
Sheas and Shouis ; the former are coneidcred tho most degraded. 
The Sheiks, Syeds, Pathans and Shouis will eat and drink 
together, but none of them will eat or give sons and danglitovs in 
marriage in the house of the Slicas — they would not even con- 
descend to smoke with tho Sheas in the same hooka (wnoking 
instrument). The Mahommedans have no scruple to take sweet- 
meats, fried rice (rnoory and mookey) from the Hindus, but they 

never take^ boiled rice {hhat) and curryj or drink water 









I pj^it to tb w the ffindus. Tiie 

tilings ( 9 .S regards eating) like Europeans, btti will nerer 
liesli of pigs, which is strictly forbidden in their reli^ous booUt 
Some of them do not take any meat whatever, and this they havO ' 
copied from their Hindu neighbours. The Mahommed^a 4o ■ 
give themselves up to drinking. When we compare the condititfiQ^ 
of a Hindu workman with that of a Mahommedan workmto cl 
the same class, we find that in the one case intemperance is the) 
bane to his progress and to Lis property, while ii^ the otixer c^ 
there is thriftiness, comfort, and enough. Tntemperanw hae. 
spread to an awful degree among the Hindu working men, not so i' 
among the Mahommedans. Their religion and social Ijsiws have - 
sufficient influence over their life and character, not so the Hindu ' 
religion and Hindu social laws on the life of the masses of the 
Hindus. Wherever there .are a good number of Mahommeda;0> 
population there is a place for public worship. There are three,: 
such places in Barahanagar — one at Durziparah, one at Jhalo^ 
parah, and the other at Kalacorparah. In Ohilpore there are fouar 
places of worship — in Cosipore one, Dukhinissur one, Haenan ohOf 
and Noadaparab one. Tim man who conducts service in the 
Jluszid is called the Moallem, but generally known as the Imam 
of the Muszid. Hc) is supported by the owner of the Muszid, 
from whom he gets besides food four or .five rupees per month.; 
Hei*e it may not be out of place to notice that Asia knows nb 
organized charity. Everything done here in the way of charity 
is personal. The Hindus are well known for their works of 
charity, but all they give is given away without any organization 
like what we see iu Europe. Temples for the worship of go(fe 
and goddesses are erected and tanks excavated, not with toy ,;, 
public fund or fund raised from a community, but only by the mon^ 5^ 
of individuals. The Mahommedan Muszid in the like mannaibJ;: 
is made by an individual, who has also to provide for ke€i|ang^'?^ 
Ae Moallem. For want of public funds in many Oases^ 
Muszids are destroyed, and the Moallem has to leave the 
after the death of the man who kept the establishment. - M 
bate nothing to do with the service of the Muszid^ they^ i^ 
officiate durii^ the temporary absence pfV the 
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^.dbMm&oes. They also kill animab for food. The Mahommedea 
ih not take any meat which is not sanctified by the hand of 
the Hollah — tho animals must be killed by the Mollah. The 
MoUahs eat in the houses of well-to-do Mahommedans by turns, 
and get some allowance for the above ceremonies. The charge 
given to Hindu priests of being very avaricious does not seem to me 
to be very correct ; they are, as far as I know of them, quite 
^ Content with any pittance which is willingly given to them, in 
some ceremonies they even take one pice, a copper coin less than 
a half-penny. The Hindu jiriests of places of pilgrimage are 
avaridous, and they charge exorbitantly on pilgrims, but on 
account of their fault it is not fair to blame the whole class. 
There are few places of sanctity rin Lower Bengal where people 
resort to, but there are Brahmin priests by hundreds in every 
town, nay in every village. The Moalleuis hold tho same position 
among the Mahommedans as Uurus or spiritual guides hold among 
the Hindus, and Mollahs tho .same as Puruhits. Mollahs and 
Puruhits as a class are illiterate, and know not their respective 
religioua books. They get by heart a few j>a8sageB without in many 
cases even understanding them, in order to perform the domestic 
and other ceremonies.” 

(To be continued.) 


> 


We may Lope well loi India when we find the prime 
lomister of an independent native prince uttering sucL aenti- 
ments and giving such noLle advice ah the following, which 
■we extract from^thc Argus newspaper of Bombay : — 

“The high character of Sir Mahadava £ao yraa admirably dia* 
played in the address he delivered a few days ago at the annual 
meeting of the Indore hlnglish Madrisss. II. fi. Holkar was 
present, and the sahject being edneation an excellent opportunity 
was afforded the talented Dewan to deliver himsdf of his sentiments 
«n that great matter. Sir Mahadava said that considerable difference 
of ^nion might exist on the political theories and practices of 
^ dM^re atatei^ hnt ^e progress of edneation must he marked irith 





^aJ^iiirbflier' respects, 'Ss^-'i®'' 

peojJe; ’ ■■/■■ilb^ 

Sir Mahadava with considerable fervour; * wSen 
> ja^ solely upon physical prowess, nuniei^ 

! or ftiwal abundance. - Other and higher conditions baviei^pfar^^ 
India enjoys, through the influence of England over hi^ ( 

; from her long existing troubles, and human 

depends now solely on the progress of knowledge, 
youth who were assembled to hear him, Sir Mahadara |)pint^ ;Ontfi; 
to them that the field of knowledge before them was boundle^ oIa' 
exhaustless wealth, and the spoils were priceless. He ^dded 
following excellent remarks, which are too good to be curtailed :wi 
* Enjoy the delighibs of literature ; scale the heights of philci^l^^ 
Sophy ; follow the victorious standard of science to the bounds ; 
the visible universe. At Ihe same time remember your immediate:^; 
" iooncerns are with *1116 society amid which you dwell. How to ' 
make all happy around you, how to make yourselves happy in due 
subordination to the public weal, is the noble problem you 
learn to solve. The meanest unit of the community has it in hiS:! 
power to contribute his mite to this capital end. Learn, therefore; [ 
Something of the laws of individual and collective health. Practise^!; 
domestic duties; fulfil social obligations; acquire a thorOugb^ 
knowledge of those political and economic conditions which fopar 
the foundation of liberty, of security and of affluence. Emsncipate^l^ 
yourselves from the bondage of those superstitions which have , 
made Indian civilization proverbially inelastic. Above all, cultivate ; 
the faculty of right reasoning and correct judgment in huznan i 
aSairs — ^a faculty which is called into requisition at eveiy step lof ::; 
practical life, and upon the continuous and steady exercise of wKi® ;?4 
the destinies of a lifetime— perchance, the destinies of linboiiAi 
j derations — may depend.’ - 

‘ This good advice is worthy of extensive circulation,? . 




' FEMALE EDUCATION. 


are happy to announce the actual establishment at 
Oalcutta of the first Boarding School in India for Hindu ladi^, 
on the Government principle of absolute religious neutrality. 
The school, called the Hindu Mahila Bidyalaya, opened 
on the 17th of November with thirteen pupils, and increased 
to fifteen before Christmas. I’remises have been secured 
which have been adapted to the purpose, and are admirably 
fitted to give an excellent domestic training to the pupils, as\ 
f we^ as recreation in a large comimnd. The general conl- 
^ttee consists of a number of Hindu and English gentlemen 
and ladies, among whom wo are liappy to sec those of H.H. 
the Maharaja of Viziauagram, K.C.S.I., H.n. the Mahamja 
of Burdwan, Raja Chandra Nath Ray of Nattore, Ranee 
Shamohini of Dinagepore, Hon. Judge and Mrs. Phear, Mrs. 
Afthur Hobhousc, Mrs. Colquhoun Grant, Hon. Mr. Justice 
Mitter, with many others. The prospectus states : — 

y « The object of the school is to give thorough instruction in 
Bmgali and Eaglish. It is established on principles of the strictest 
theological neutrality. The subjects taught are arithmetic, physiod 
had politietd geography, the elements of physical science ; Bengali 
and fibgli^ reading, grammar and writing; history and needle> 
The fees are for boarding pupils 20 rupees, or £2 a month ; 
for day pupils 3 rupees, or 6s. a month.” 

-r « AR fses are payable in advance, and must be paid not later 
tibe 6th of each month. Previous to the removal of a puj^ y 
; a month’s notice is required, or the payment of a month^s fee. It 

.^'roempetent to the llanagii^ Committee to reduce the ia 



;;; r ** ^Kier© are three Tacations ia the : a montti at, 
of Utirg^ Puja, a fortnight in May, and a week at the 
jDecember. During the vacations boarders can, if desired, 
in the school house, 

*‘The fullest liberty which is compatible with the roaiute^ 
of school discipline is allowed to board ei\s/ in respect to 
private religious observances. 

‘‘Great attention is given to the training of the pupils in ptac- ? 
tioal housework, and to the formation of orderly and industiioiis 
habits. 

, “Medical attendance is provided without any extra . chargb^i 
but the cost of medicine must be paid for. Parents an(h guardiaiii8:f 
are at liberty to call in, at their own expense, any other mediGal;/;^ 
adviser than the appointed medical attendant of the school, ' 

“No pu[)il is allowed to leave the school house, for any purposot 
whatever, except under the charge of her parents or guardians, or ^ 
in compliiince with'^their written permission. 

“Boarders may be visited by their friends, between 11 a*m. 
and 5 p.m, ou Sundays, subject to the expressed directions of thw 
parents or guardians in this respect ; and parents or guarditos . 
may see a pupil at any time, if due notice is given to the head ' 
mistress. 




“ Ap[)licatIous, for admission will be submitted to the committee 
and should be accompanied by a respectable reference. All appiica-* 
tions should be sent to the hon. sec., the Hon. Mrs. Phear, Old 
Ballygunge, Calcutta. , 

“ Tlio teaching is conducted by an| English head mistress v; 
(resident), second English mistre^« (resident), a Bengali pundit, ^ 
Bengali pupil teachers. ; - 


Periodical examinations are held. ^ ^ 

“ The housework is done by female servants.” % S 

towards the establishment and supi^f 
the institution, clearly indicate the importance 
afeohed to it by both natives and English. 
ii ' To Miss Akroyd is due the originatii^ of thia sch!^l|;^|B^‘ 
■she h^ given her gratuitous services t^:Jt, 
:;iw,iesjid!^head,ifiustees 



.-sum , for 'iboardirig 

■enMer'iBflny '. to aid' 'the:'i^ip^'5|!i 
devatiou by plac^g at the dispossd bf 
committee funds for gratuitous adibMsion of thcMib 
do not pennit them to defray their own exp?|;seB,- 
^l^i’CaTpienter has given from, a fund at her disposal 
Sil. annum for two years, to be employed for widows wM:; 

be prepared to be teachers. We trust that 011104:^ 
<1^51^ help will follow. £25 have been granted to the school 
;i^n»i:ibbB funds of the National Lidian Association. . ^ 


i y.-'W-e have received from the*^ Director of Public Iiistnic- 
’l|6n in Bombay Presidency, a very satisfactory account 
]!^:;tthe Poona and Ahmedabad Pemale Normal Training 
Se^ls. Two English ladies conduct the Poona school) 
ild^ i^e of the stipendiary pujrils have passed out, and are 
in charge of independent schools. The Ahmedabad 
iebopl also promises well. A present of £1,500 has just been ' 
i^O-io the Ahmedabad school, and the native geiitleraen of 
^ -place- have shown great interest in the work. Five 

i-yy. - ■ * -■ 

^fcnjents have passed their examinations, and are now in 
^aige of independent schools. We learn from onr native 
iSeiH'espondent*tbat the educational apparatus sent out for 
students as well* as for the Normal School, has h|^ 
valued^ and that the needleworJc and presents sent 
with this as tokens of sympathy for Hindu ladies and advance^ v 
flhbl^rSj haye been highly appreciated. 
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PERSONAL INTELLIOENCR 


On the 26ih January three Indian gentlemen (all from 
Bengal) were called to the Bar : — 

Limtcoln’s Inn. — Mr, Allred Nundy and Mr. Gb^oo 
Chunder Butt. 

Inner Temple.— M r. Raj ‘Kissen Sen, 

The latter gentleman received a certificate in Octoher last 
that he had satisfactorily passed the examination of students 
of the Inns of Court in Ilindu and Mahommedan La\p; and 
the laws in force in British India. « 

Mr. Brajendra Nath D6, who passed last year in title 
Open Competition examination for the Civil Service of India, 
stood first in the half-yearly examination of the ^elepted 
Candidates, and obtained prizes in three anbjects. 

Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose and Mr. K. M. Chatterjea, who 
were called to the Bar la^t year, have returned to India. 

We hear that Khan Bahadoor Yusuf Ali Khan, who left 
England in Octoljer, is coming back here to give evidence 
before the Indian Finance Committee. Several other gentle- 
men have been selected, but we wait to give their names 
: until they have arrived. 

The correspondent of an Indian paper writes of the b^(h 
fi(^l ofieett in regard to healtli that some of the In^ 

: sto^enti have experienced iiom their sojourn in England. 
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INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


Associations have been started at Bombay and at Ahmoda- 
; lMl|Lfor the prevention of infant maniagos among nindus. 
T]^4w|m^T has been joined already by nearly 250 members. 

On the 10th December Lord Northbrook laid the first 
stone of a new college at Allahabad, to be called tlic Muir 
OoBfige, after the present Licnt.-Goveruor of the North-Western 
■ Provinces. One of its objects is to supply a good legal 
tnuning to those natives of Upper India who aim at filling 
ofiSdal positions. The plan of the building is said to be very 
good. £20,000 has been subscribed towards the college, chiefly 
by Indians, and of this sum £4,700 is set a]>(iit for endowing 
scholarships. 

In tile same city a Eeading Club has been lately estab- 
: Hshed, in connection vith the Young Mens’ Debating Society; 
The loading newbpijxsis and magazines, English and voina- 
Otdar, are taken in, and there is aUo a circulating libmry. 

On tlie occasion of Keshub Chundcr yen’s visit to the 
: Nbrlh-West Provinces ho received eui iuld3-ess of welcome at 
Lshore &om a society called the Anjaman-i-Puujab, the work 
; of which is to diffuse useful knowledge among the natives, 
reply, he drew attention to the two most important 
StibjoctB of social reform — the education of the musses, and 
thalt of women. As to tlie fomier, he ol)seiTcd that at 
present the benefits of English education are floating, as it 
were, on the snrface of native sociely, and that in clrder to 
I the SMtseil knowledge must be conveyed through tto 




% 
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. '3itaaaoiilar laagoagea. He was, therefore, otw 

ibe objeEUlB of that Association was to diffuse Ihe li^ht (H 
■Wt&tern civilizaiion. through the medium of the vemaoulasv 
On the other polht, he said that ho looked on the ignoxandt^ ' 
of wofben as one of the greatest obstacles to the advancemeni! 
of India;— that the stronghold which superstition and preju- 
dice still have in the national heart is chiefly owing to thiB:;; 
cause, lie hoped that the education of women Would er^^ag^ 
the special attention of the Aujaman-i-Punjah, etheT'^I^Kl 
the progress of reform would necessarily be dilsM^jjra^f 
superficial. * 

Several native chiefs are travelling about India. Zbt^ 
MaharajaJi Uolkar was to visit Bombay last month, accois^’ 
panied by two of his sons.' The heir-apparent of Junsghar 
started in December on a journey, and we hear of two other 
Eattywar chiefs who intended first visiting Southern India, 
then to crass from the Malabar coast to hladras, to go by sea 
to Calcutta, and finally to see the Noith-Westem Provinces. 

The youtliful Princess of Taiijore has lately opened a 
Sanscrit school at Tanjore, in a building wliich she has caitebd 
to be erected close to her palace. English and other language! 

!. are included in the schciiu' ol study, but the Princess’s chief 
ol»Jccl in foiiuduig the .school is to cncotu-age Sanscrit leant- 
, ing. Several Saust-iit hookt- aie being carefully editeil at 
Calcutta. 

^ A monument is about to be raised by the Christians ^ 
^Tanjore to a remarkable Indian (Tamil) lady, who died lately 
P at Colombo, in Ceylon, at the age of 62. Her father was well 
I; known as a lyric poet, and she inherited bis powers. She wa! 
v a Chrisaan, and used to travel about with a companjr cf 
t|.|kiends, ^iroaching in a lyrical form at different places. Sjh! 
* thtiB beloame widely known,^nd she, was mu(5h estef loodt Hesf 
name yha Onanatheeba Ammal. 





^ Jamalpo^ ill Hebur, m 
|)rogres^ Tho m«me^ys of the girls’ school 
^etHtioo Government for and tibe n|^ school' 
|i«lirking hien is increasing in numbers, , 

’ Tioecoj stated, in his speech at AOahabad, tiuvt 

'"Ifice WV about 500 girls’ schools in the Western Provinces. 

W« ate happy to announce a donation to thd funds of <||is 
jbsofn&tion of £50 firom H.H. the iiaharajah of Trevanoore. 
Xhis mark of the appreciation of our efforts by an iadepen* 
dent native fdnce is much esteemed by us. 


ADVEETISEMENTS. 

n 


«felX MONTHS IN INDIA” in 1866-07, 

V 

* » By Mart Cabpentbb. 


This work is out of print, but a few copies remain in the 
of the Author, which may bo obtained, post free, 
p^9/-. 


* i$ Copies of the complete Journals for 1872 and also fott 
1873 are now bound togetlier, and may be obtained, postage 
application to the Editors, Ited Lodge House, on 
liSi^ent of^/6 per volume. < 


’ A practising Barrister of twelve years’ standing : 
n Speciality of Indian Law, desires to receive as BQABDI, 
two INDtAN GEITTLEMEN, reading either f8r the Bar cc 
Uw further examinations of the India Civil £«gpnice, 
'Ijbpi including legal tuition— with Bj^pal homo comforts'^ 
p|gp|e hundred guineas ^ 

{J^^Jf.X^36.I4wjoln’8 Inn Fields, W.a . 
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"Tiie! most stirring ii(n\s in the country,” wites it itatifi 
ipondent from near Calculta, “is the famine { 
famiae ! ! A heavy darkness is hanging over the* eotn^y 
Ijfche 'juice of food has more tlian donhled; and, though t{i^ 
ifts not yet been any death by starvation liere, yet; 
there will be many such At the time of tlie last 
h swept away whole villages, and conservancy catts wew 
‘‘^Stantly seen cairying piles of dead bodies to the liver stil 
be burned! Heaven forbid any such sad pictuie^th^ 
i" “ There is a very bad state of things,” he writes late|^ 
|l^«l(Ti4l|Kll(i ; the report is that hundreds are' dying' fd 
I? \vaSon. Here, tjiero is a f/mt( er/ among t‘« por' 
i|^ for wfmt of food; — res^ihiliig Inndcri litem 
Ihoir suffmiig$ they are ret^ oljfe 

There is also a cry among Uie people t 
happened fro^ stamtion. hut there is a 
oceiuL, Bven in Calcutta si|gQs 
apprehended ^ 



He 



I4nl$ had comftdtibd him to the act, he ! 

aotibing far two or three days/' 

S^eee few simple words mve ns a glimpsextf the Im * 
i^i|ffehended, and show that [they are approaching near, erih, 
in very centre of oinat^ed help. Not the miserable; 
half-fed cultivators alone will'snffer, hut^>ersons of avesj^b 
able position in society, whose scanty means had hithe^ 
bfo^y hept them above absolute want, and who, now in theh 
extremity, would sooner starve than lower themselves bj 
jKtddsg public charity. 

A 'gigantic calamity has fallen upon India tlirough the 
wathholdingJOf the rains wliich should have ripened the'fmite 
«lf the earth and fed the people. England is a]>)>ea]cd to foi 
help, and the appeal Avill no , be in vain. « The hearts of her 
people are alwaj's open to re spond to the cry of distress in 
every pait of the w'orld, and England is muted to India by 
Ho common tie ; — it is one w'hit'h she has liemelf closely bound, 
amfVhfch uhe cannot st'ver even if she Avonhl. 

But lliefe are some A^ho hhA'e striven to stifle the feeling 
^ benevolence and brotlicrly f^inpathy Avith human suffering, 
whidi rises spontaneously in every British heart, by trans-j 
forming Uie very greatness of tbo calamity into a block of joei 
fo freeze, instead of to tliaAv, i nir better lecliugs ; they would 
arm us AAith the wisdom of so called political economy to 
excuse oursdves from doing anything pemonally to help India 
in her need. “The calamit v Ls too a ast,” they say, “fijsiie coped 
with by voluutaiy effort. Has not the Vicero^ reoeiv/ ' 
Mfte blandw to spare no money Avliicb may he needed to fifi 
the starving millions? And | even if Ave have to 
iall fifsH chips have sprung tup and been matured, 'igjjvioei t 
Hot a large surplus iu tlie British treasury ? and 
Prime Minister intimated Iua intention to emj^y it m 
pwtpoaejf Wkf need wt give ? Let ns rather teaoA * 
tihe &^bme has awny, 


f » . 
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l»1ibie iStoe of (ihe arplniu idio 

sveii our language during the potato (Cbmine in ttr 

when the stoppage of the cotton supply in Lancaslfire v^tStxatA 
her crowded population to a degree of misery they hod nevet 
even dreamt of? Did any one then venture to say, 
poor rates are the legitimate source of relief ; — ^the burden df 
this seatcity will tlius be equalized among the tax pt^crs f* 
If such voice*! were raised, they were instantly sikneod hy^tiio 
heart-rending realities which defied the powers of any gorettb) 
mental aid adequately to grapj^e with. Were not voluntifiS^ 
relief and still more valuable i crsonal labour then needed to 
the utmost possible extent > 7. id not funds floiil in from tliti 
remotest parts oi the world ? ! )id not India freely send lift 
hundred thousand i)Ound*s lo he p us ? And yet these calami- 
ties weie trifling in compaiia m with that which is now 
overwhelming cxleusivo districts of Bengal The (Katresaed 
parts of Ireland wcie but small in comjiarison, and there wer^ 
not the difhculties which are cxpeneuced in India Ito ftSKt 
the transmission of food. In Lancashire the famine did not 
attack a poorly fed population with no rosonrees to lairifttA 
on, as is the case in India , yet iwc experienced then, as now, 
the immense haidslnp of uignig unaccustomed labour as a con- 
dition of relief, and ei cry possible effoit of devoted benevo- 
lence was ie(purcd to budge over tlio time of danger, without 
lowering the status of the ))opulatinn Lancashire must too 
well ren^wober her dieadful sulfeiings some dozen yearB,«go 
tq listen to the cold snggestiOnB of the economists, and wiU^ 
we are sure, show her wontod generosity. 

, The Heavenly Father and Buler of all has so united all 
nations of tiie earth that they shall be mutually dempl^ 
He awakens them to a sense ol their brotherhood byHufti 
so«e tadals. We must listen to His voice. •'i 

But if these general considerations should head ii| 

Iw^y ia emergency/iaiiete uie elWe f||t 

t ..n-A I,., 




'bf .espedaJl^ed ca^;'' 

ibiUB" one is thill' iKe English people will thus stiOTi^||!;^ 
ii^aapathy with their Hinda fellow subjects which cannbt'h^l 
■ 0 ^ . most beneficial in the peculiar relations which existei ; 
;|)«^een us. This, the native gentlemen who have spokeh at 
»» meetings called for the relief of the Bengal famine/ all 
s^iost mbphaticaUy assert. That there are also many Iciiids of * 
^’jdistos which a drovemment cannot reach in its/ibfficiol 
iisap^ity, is proved by the fact that Lord Northbrook, with ’ 
tttdunited funds, as Governor-General, at his command, him- 
■s^ contributed £1,000 to the Calcutta Relief Fund, under the 
^i^btion of a volimtary body fcbmposed of English and native, 
[‘gentlemen,— thus sufliciently shewing that he knew that them 
fiiuch that benevolent agency alone coidd reach. It is not 
•ani^sing that the motherly h aart of our Gracious Sovereign/ 
l^een Victoria, prompted her to send over at once a thousand 
iionnds, which was most gratefully received; but if Lord 
l^ii^nce and other gentleman well acquainted with India 
mlt called on to contribute njiunificent sums, we know that 
ifchbj^Bre. absolutely needed. The peculiar habits and condition 
the people, tlioir prejudice^ and superstitions, which form 
n phrl of their very being, and • vhicli an Englishman can never 
vSfi^y understand, render it n scessary in this emergency that 
; the strong and energetic actio i to which the Government is 
sajpplyto^ be supplemented by voluntary aid. 

'$hb speeches made by the native gentlemen at puh^c meet'-. ; 
dugs on this subject, which will be found in the pmseh^ 
number Of the Journal, throw much light on the sijbject, 8^' 
many reflections as to the means of averring si^h : 



ies in future; these we shall consider hereafter, 
fneaeut duty is to give help when needed. We ahfillrbe :; 
/ if desired, to be the medium of tiunsmitring it to 
^gpi^'ijaarber.- ^ .r-: 
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PUBLIC MEETING IN MANCHESTER 

UTAUQUBATION OF TIf£ MAKCHCSTER BRANCH OF THE HATtOHAt 
INDIAN ASBOCIATION. 


A nuitierously attended meeting, convened by the NatiotUli 
Indian Association, was held in the Manchester Town Hall till 
Friday, March Gfch. Mr. Hugh Mason presided. * ♦ 

The Secretary (Mr. B. Johnson) stated that lotlbri 
apologising for inability to attend the meeting had been reoeivedf 
from the Mayor of Maudiestor, the Bishop, Sir T. Bazley^ Bark, 
M.P, I Sir Willianj Fairbaini, Bart. ; Mr. H ugh Birley, M.P. ; 
Mr. W. R. Callender, M.?. , and Mr. R. X. Phillips, M.P. 

The Chairman said the meeting had been called together at a 
somewhat inconvenient hrmr for many gentlemen whom they might 
have been ghid to see pieseut, and it would be his duty to sqggest 
to Miss Carpenter and her four Judian fi lends who were in attend^ 
ance — without sacrificing the special questions which they pight 
wish to place before the meeting — to be as brief as possible. He 
V deeply regretted the absouce of the Mayor, and was quite sure that 
the state of His Worship s health w as the best possible excuse for hie 
noii-atteudance at this lueetiug. He (Mr Mason) had consented 
at very short notice to occujjy the place of the Mayor. (Applause.) 
The burden of the meeting would not in any degree whatever 
rest upon himself, but ho had the strongest possible sympathy with 
anything and everything that concerned British India. (Applausa,) 
He did not take alone a commercial view of that great country ; 
though, standing as he did here, in the metropolis of cotomerow 
and manufactures, he could not expect that the citizens Of 
Sfanebester could be indifierent to that side of the questiM^.^ 
; (hear, hear) but he trusted that they were inspired with 

and holier motives than any which might be connected trlth dio 
spread of English commerce in India. (^^Bear, heiMr/ 

^ aipplaose ) They had very often in that Towx\ Ball met jUtsetrijtmS 
f ^^lishmen; skaom had they had the ph^nute la^ 
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i|Ifa(]»ifcrioa8 XSi^lishwomen. They had preBent that momitig the 

leader and champion of that great cause which some of them had 
already espoused, in the person of Miss Mary Carpenter— hear^ 
hear,” and applause), — a lady who had visited many times British 
Zndia,^and who had visited the United States of America in order 
to raise in that great English-speaking community feelings and 
sympathies on behalf of the great cause which she had espoused. 
They were deeply concerned in whatever she did to promote social 
progress and pure homes in India. The countiy was great ; the 
diversity of character among* the people was almost infinite j and 
it might seem to some that a gigantic question had been taken in 
hand by very feeble instruments* They had not conic to advocate 
the claims of any sect or party. (Hear, hear.) Nothing, he was sure, 

, would fall from Miss Carpenter aifd her friends which would excite 
in the smallest degree opposition on the part of any lady or gentle- 
man who might already be spcjcially identified with institutions 
of a good and a merciful charact<S»r which already existed in India. 
There was room for all. There iwas a crying want of that special 
help which the National Indian Association aimed at giving, of 
which Miss Carpenter was the f 3 under and head, and they could 
aid in the work which the Association sought to accomplish, 
without trespassing in any degree whatever on those spheres of 
Ikbour which other Christian agencies had already t&lablishcd in 
India. (Hear, hear.) A sjiecial object of that Association, as 
he understood, was to raise the women of India from that some- 
what— indeed, ho would not qualify the phrase — from that 
degraded condition in which they at present existed — (hoar, hear), 
— and if they could accomplish that s pecial part of the programme 
of the Association, very good recults must necessarily follow the 
elevation of the women of India in social and moral status. Their 
work was purely voluntary, and the means which they used for 
the carrying on of that work was also purely voluntary. The 
Association sought no Government patronage, and especially they 
did not ask for any Government grant j but they appealed to the 
hearts and minds of English women and English men to provide 
the comparatively limited pecuniary means which will be required 
to cany on the great work which they had in view. It would be 
t3ie special desire of those who administered the affairs of the 
^iLsBOoiatioxi not to interfere with the religious opinions, prejudioefl^ 
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or ooFemonies of aojr soction of the Indiaa 
hear.) They could offer their good services to each end a31 ; 
if the result of that influential aud numerous meeting shoidd be to 
establ^b in Manchester a branch of the National Indian Assooifl^ ; 
tion (which, by the bye, must not bo confounded with the Etofe 
India Association, whoso head-qunrtei’s were in London), tile 
would be greatly to assist Miss Carpenter and her fricuds ijU tho 
god-liko work to wliicli they had set their hands. (Applause.) 

Miss Maby Caupeniek, of Bristol, in addressing the meetings , 
said India was coimcctcd with Great Britain in a manner quite 
peculiar. Our other colonies had been settled by English people, 
and the Biiti^h nation, in dealing w-ith them, had only to see when 
they were sufficiently advanced in order to let them, to a greet 
extent, g6\eiu Ihemaclvcs. Iiidia was connected with us in a 
diflerent manner. We had to govern India, and having suoll 
responsibility, we should^ remember that wc had duties also* 
While a CMu’iatiaq nation ourielvc'?, aud holding strongly to 
Christianity, we ha<l nndertaben the task of governing a heathen 
nation. W'e were free in all our institution**, while the peoj* of 
Indi«i were in a state of the most unexampled slivmy to custdoft 
and habits, whloh they were uuablo to slniko off Dating the 
throe visits which she hatl paid to India she felt cxctssivcly proud 
of her country, for England had already performed a gigantic work 
for India; but thei^e were still cnoi nnms evils to be lemcdied. 
TLci'e were certain things in this country which wo knew the 
Government could do, and others which the Government could not 
do, ami theic is in England a very reimrkablc lombinatiou of the 
Toluntary element with Government act^n. That wa^ impossible ^ 
in India. Here the Government was guided to a great extent 
by public opinion, but in India, from the circumstances of the 
case, there was no public opinion. Wo could nc»t, a*» a Govern^ 
ment, introduce Christianity into India, for the proclamation of * 
the Queen expressly declared that hhe would not interfere in any^ 
way with the religious or social customs of the country. While 
the British Government, then, was doink the most it could to 
carry out the grand object which it had lindertaken, namely, 
simply to govern, but also to elevate India to her ancient glory 
and, it was to be hoped, to a far higher glory, still there were 
points in which fdio Government could not do«anythingy even if U ; 








tiiiflSKaiaries had iittclerfcrfcon-'.a: ii-bl)le.. 
and vA^er&vee the missionary, of whatsoever denomination^ 
forking, he was doing good. But from the very circumstaiicies 
|||^ the case none but the missionaries and official gentlemen kne# 
P ten® altout India. She believed the people of England generally 
1; ;teiew nothing about India. They might have commercial relations 
that country, but those did not enable them to understand 
tee condition of the people or their wants. People could not Wf 
flmterested in what they knew nothing about, and therefore very 
Iglifctle interest in India was felt in England, except in some special 
|;f departments. When England undertook the government of India 
was perceived that the first thing to ho done for the improve- 
of people was what the Government should do, and alone 
|^|BOuld do, namely, to introduce e^dcation. The British Govern- 
devised an excellent schemd of education adapted to meet 
I^ISjafe^iog wants, and established acimirahle schools and colleges, in 
^l^whichf degrees were granted as in the English universities. In those 
fetiicSools and colleges the Hindus df the higher classes received as 
sigoSd an education, according to the notions of the time, as could 
J; possibly be given, though that education was not forced on them. 

in India were to be seen turbaned youths, 

? " who, in English, and in the various subjects of history, geography, 
iihd general literature, would ho fotind as proficient as the boys in 
and who, perhaps] possessed a ranch better know- 
Ipedge of English than many of the ^youths in our own high s®ools. 
consequence of this education; was thai though the Govern- 
strictly abstained from teaching religion or introducing any 
? te our sacred books, idolatry had been effectually undermined, and 
} $he had heard it said by Hindus that no educated Hindu had the 
slightest belief in idolatry. That was the beginning, but now a 
Jtteuch greater work was going on. TJio English language had 
? medium of communication through every part of India 

famo the educated Hindus. They now visited this country in 
tegs numbers, some to study professions, some simply to study oiir 
|?testitations and social customs. Their ^s had been opened, m 
these and going into our homes, to the enormous evils of 
tecial character which existed among themselves, and they desired 
them ; but no Government could do it. It could onl^y ■ 
by Tolantary%^^ and that help could only be jgiven by 
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, ; co-^bp^tfijg with those gentlemen who 4^iri^, an 
Oovernm^nt of India had done little for female 
any want of appreciation of its importance, but beknse tht&y; b^ 
sidered that it would bo an infringement of the Queen’s proels^iM^ 
if they did so. They waited for the Hindus themsdves to*asfc; i^ 
it before they touched the question. She (Miss Carpenter) in gqip&i^^ 
to India went with the entire determination that she would lidji? 
attempt anything except in accordance with the wishes of 
Hindus themselves. Loving Christianity as she did, she belioye4 
she was doing as much for Christianity by working as she did, 
if she attempted conversions ; and a great deal more, because ahi^- 
always bore testimony to the people that it was Christianity alon^l 
which had prompted her to go. • When she returned from India 
appeared to her that something might be done ^here towards 
carrying out the great work, and, after consulting with some who 
felt similarly to heaself, it appeared to her that the best thing that 
could be done would be to establish an Aiiisociation which would be 
the medium — first, of creating an interest in India in England by 
communicating information respecting the couiftiy ; and also o£ 
introducing native gentlemen from India into society here^ so that 
they should not, as they did formerly when they came to this* 
country, remain aloof from English society. She had known of 
numbers of gentlemen who had come from Bombay and elsewherei; 
who had lived entirely secluded in London among each other, and 
gone back to India having some knowledge of medicine, law, or what- 
ever they came over to study, but no knowledge of our social customs 
and institutions, or of our homes. Hindu gentlemen who had been; 
living in England, and who had had an oppurtunity of seeing oar : 
various institutions, said the noblest institution of England was ^ 
the home. (Applause.) They had arrived at that conclusion 
through having been received by English ladies and gentlemea: V; 
into their houses, and being thus enabled fairly to see how cm l ! 
homes were constituted. There had been a great difficulty 
begin with in regard to this point, for the English were 
timid lest they should ofiend the prejudices or the tastes of thi^^ 
whom they received, and ^^xey were at first afraid to invite Hin^iJ 
gentlemen into their houses; but now that thi^ t^ 

who were excesriyely^BmKie^ 

^jpxiouB not to 





^and ^maut^';thai/nQ''6ther^;:^^ 
ttaii.- ww-siade- for ptbar' ^visifo^:::^ 
|^Bl|i^d their a great ^eal of pleasure. 

pother point in whtieh the Indian Association had been enabled'^ 
Ifo do a great deal of good, as by that means Hindu gentlemen 
enabled to become acquainted with our institutions and our 
. Hornes. With respect to female education, whatever the Associa- 
could do to help that work was of course exceedingly imperfect; 
ns the task was not only to educate them but also to elevate them* 
I? She was tfhankful that one of the gentlemen who was present had 
hteught his wife to England with him, and that was only the 
steond instance that she was aware of of a Brahmin lady crossing 
j^ the ocean. Those were some of the objects of the Association,, and 
would be perceived that money^ was not required so much as 
iS^enclly sympathy. Subscription to the journal published by the 
.|l<^ 80 dciation was chiefly what, in/ a pecuniary point of view, was 
ll^^ked for ; and the Association ^ent on the pwnciple that every 
|i:|biranoh. established in a city should carry on its own work in its 
pjfjwn Way, and keep its own funds) and manage them. All it was 
!;•, .required to do to adhere tej the principles adopted by the 
'^ Association. She trusted that a very influential branch would be 
' established in Manchester, which she was sure would find a grander 
work to do than could be done dny where else, oh account of the 
tiarge connection which this city had with India. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hurkichund Chintamon, of Bombay, next addressed the 
^jlmeeting. He said it was a great pleasure to him to fiud such a 
large assemblage there that day, and he must thank them sincerely 
" for their great intei’est in the progress of India. It was not 
. unnatural that at meetings such as that there should be found a 
; kind of reserve ; people thinking, perhaps, that foreigners from tho 
idistant land of India might have something to say against the 
empire or something acrimonious about the Government policy in ' 
India, hut he and his countrymen had no complaint of that OOt^ 
foake; ^They met there on the common platform of humanity; 

;v {HeaT, hear,) Though they differed in tongue, in dress, and in 
^ ^oolour, tiioy were there that day as the children of one common 
pilfer to consider a great and grand object of common amelio^ 
Hu boings must work with each othei' socially in order 
: .India; ;a;.'.gmt and fomidable:.;^!^^ 
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io conquer in this worlds namelj, ignorance, which xiflA the caitet 
of many evils to the human race. The improvement of man wae 
to be brought about by knowledge, and that knowledge was to W 
obtained by social contact and intercommunication. In !E!iig!lan4 
there were associations for the acquifemeiit and diffusion of ^ kndWf' 
ledge, but India was at a cVustanco from England. India deservedi 
at the hands of England, not only attention and the commOlt 
sympathy of brotherhood, but she also deserved more, because sho, 
was a dependency of the British Government— (hear, bear),— aBti" 
therefore the British people, as rulers of the great Indian dependencyi 
should acquire a thorough knowledge of the true state and. feelings 
of the people of India, as well as of their grievances, yrith a view 
to their improvement The p;*eseiit meeting was held in order to 
evoke the sympathy of the English people towards their fellow- 
subjects in India. Could they, standing on the common platform 
of humanity, deny Jihat sympathy. He thought not. (Applause.) 
In England a feeling prevailed that India was happy. That wa^ 
far from being tlie case Khc was, indeed, in a miserable stai^, and 
must io<*eive more attcniiou from the English people before any 
araclioratiou in the condition of i or people could be eflfectc<L 
(Hoar, hear.) There must, in short, be a co-operat on of English" 
and native agencias. That great catastrophe which was now 
absorbing so much attention — tlie famine in Bengal- could only 
be met by such co-oi>craiion, (Hear, hear.) He trusted that 
Manchc‘*ter, which benefited so largely by India, would not be 
behind other towns which had largcdy aided in rendering the help 
that was now sought (Applause ) 

Mr. CxiMBVPATi Sab^patoi Iyah (who was introduced as a 
gentleman formerly couuecicd with the Indian civil service, and» 
a large landed proprietor) said he cordially endorsed the sentiments 
of preceding speakers, and dchirod to assure the meeting, from 
personal observation and experience, that the National Indhytt^v 
Association was an institution as noble as it was philanthropic^ 
{Hear, hear ) lie should return to his country a month heM| ' 
with the advantage of a knowledge of many noble Englidi insj^ 
ttttions, and especially that which was the noblest of all— tbft 
JBnglish home. (Applause.) From what he had seen of Englisk 
liomes during the last twenty months, he fel( convince that i^en 
;.4ind womeoi if Ah^ would, could be angela. (Applause and/ 



However much India mighli boast of lier axuSeot - 
and institutions and her patriarcl^l systems, he confeased 
j||^t ^he had nothing like what h6 had seen hera * She needed i; 
f^ore than anything else home comfort— home happiness. (Hear^ ; . 
ih^aV.) V No ainount of education — theoretical simply — and no 
.^onnt^of travel in this countiy^ could enlighten the Hindu mind 
to what was needed to ameliorate the social condition of that 
;iOohntry so much as an introduction to an English home« 
.(Appiause.) Much had, however, been accomplished. Ten years 
there were throughout India hardly 1000 Hindus who under- 
:Btopd English ; now a million children at least were receiving 
plication in that language in the day schools throughout the 
country. This was attributable in great measure, although the 
Opvernment had done much, to English missions. Though he was 
ja Brahmin, and had not the honour of heii^g able to say that he 
been baptised by a Christian Missionary as yet, still he assured 
jiiibe meeting that nowhere in thp world were •^mission establish- 
jaaents appreciated so much as in }ndla. (Applause.) They were 
■•doing real good. Let it be undoMtood that, if the population of 
India was to be elevated, the firsi step must be the elevation of 
:^e moral and mental status of the Hindu women. (Hear, hear.) 
INothing could be of greater value than the work of this Asso- 
cUtion, which sought to extend female education ; and ho would 
icaimestly entreat English ladies to lend it all possible assistance, 
because their doing so would not only be a service to the country 
^Melf politically and socially, but also a direct and important 
eervice to the cause of religion. (Applause.) He should return 
India filled with gratifying recollections of England and the 
;;i!ngU people, and should deem it a duty to impress upon his 
ifellow-countrymen the kindness which existed towards them in 
this country. (Applause.) 

M OwvfiR Heywood moved “That this meeting, in giving 
: an expression of cordial sympathy with our Indian fellow-subjects, 
offers at the same time a friendly welcome to the Hindu gentle^ 
men who are on a visit to this country ; and, after hearing the 
: interesting address of Miss Carpenter and her Indian Miend^ it 
Ojj^toilres to^ record its approval of the objects of the National Indian 
lll^ciatiQn, and heartily recommends it to the public support.^ 
be bad listened to Miss Carpenter and to the last spealM^^^p^^ 
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jnto)^ and pleasure.. . 'AU ' tbat;he. 
i^iided itself very warmly both to his judgment 
. a^d he should seek to inform himself better of the work which 
Association was doings hoping by that means to be able to 
it more efiective support than he could do by anything hy 
say on the platform. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. A. Beemner, in seconding the motion, said he ahtici%S 
pated the happiest results from the visit to this country of thb j; 
Hindu gentlemen on the platform. The objects of the 
Indian Association were such as Christians of all dcnominatianAS 
could deeply sympathize with and adopt. It had been urged 
an objection that there was no Christianity in its programx)ab*;“| 
The programme of that Association included, in the first placQ^ ;;;; 
the moral and social elevation of the teeming millions in Indii# | 
Especially it sought the elevation of the female population to the 
position which English wemen enjoyed — a position to which thfiy: ; 
sisters in India were entitled — (hear, hear), — and to strengthen by : 
moral agencies the bond of union which existed between Ebgland , 
and India. If those were not Christian objects, where were they ; 
to look for them ? (Applause.) By removing all hindrances tb^ ■ 
social and moral progress — by dispelling the cloud of superstltioii;^H 
which hung over India— they would do more to Christianise this : ! 
country than if they were carried away by mere sectarian feelinge^ . 
India required to be dealt with in a national, broad, and Christian, 
and not in a sectarian, spirit. (Applause.) 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Mr. Mutu Coomauu Swamy, membor of the Legislative OoiincS ; } 
of Ceylon, said that the extension of the knowledge of the Englisli i 
language throughout India afforded facilities and opportunities 
doing good such as never before existed. The failure to takev| 
advantage of those opportunities, would be a blot upon. English; vS 
civilization. (Hear, hear.) The great lever of improvement in 
countries, he hardly needed to say, was education. That whii6^/^g 
India, in common with other Asiatic countries, most needed 
scientific and technical education. They did not waht;-:bptyKi§ 
learning — history, poetry, &c., — for of those they had plenty 
their o wn languages ; they wanted science, maaufacttti^s* 
arts— those things which had made European nations what 
had' made En^ru^'an4 




; v They wanted more^:ihey. wanted 
:to be I’aifsed— if not to the same level as European w6me|^ 
ll^least to such a level na would befit woman living in an Ea^m : 

(Hear, hear.) That want— the want of female education 
most felt in India. He did not complain of the 

ppfipiiia^ of Indian atFairs, but until India became a housed 

word in England — till the ignorance regarding her afiaita 
Englishmen generally was removed— 'the ■ 
pfWSMgpects of India could not be very bright. He trusted that both 
J ^ngUshmeu and Englishwomen would pay greater attention than 
had done to the wants of a country with vrhich they were so 
i?Sbtimately linked. They could not do better than by giving a 
f^hi^ty support to the Association which ]\1 iss Carpenter had 
;i{ou^ It was said of Manchester that a greater number of its 
■^itizens knew more of India— apart from the government — than 
I'^uld be found elsewhere ‘in the country ; fee sliould be dis- 
Ififjjpoiulied, therefore, if this city tjid not support that Association 
and willingly. It had no political or religious object. All 
it sought to do was to elevate the social condition of the men 
. vimd women of India. Politicians of all shades and Christians of 
'twery denomination might thereforo give their snj)port to it* 
jiijpSear, hear.) One word more. Let Englishmen, in extending 
civilization to India, avoid importing any of their vices with 
(Hear, hear.) It had been said that when England quitted 
IIEjadiar-^which ho hoped would neVer happci? — the only monument 
would leave behind would be empty bottles. (Laughter.) He 
Jliad better hopes. England ought, however, to be exti'emely 
"ireful not to foster habits of intemperance iii the East. The evil 
'iof dr^ was spreading, crime also was increasing, and/ 

families in Northern India were dying out, not through / 
;%abiti6n but through the use of stimulants, by means of which; 

to forget thoir miseries, and perhaps, even their 
; e^istenca (Hear, hear.) Could not something be done to check 


j ^e evil i Ho thanked the meeting for the kindness with which 
Iho and his friends had been received. (Applause.) ^ 

Cam who the Chairman said hjid 

Indian inagi^^^^ and a large landed proprietor; ^ 
p^l^Ai][bxt:/cddres9^ HiOAineetiiig* ' ;.'Ho^s^ .that./]^^ 



HI 






Tbe ' ludians^ad;!!^^ :a';&r ' 

■ that which thcit ancestors had 

or even half a century ago, iEnglishmen /now 
ith^ that they held the government of India sirn^ly;^?^ 

; Btepping-stone to their material prosperity — that they toil 
«0 many subjects to rule over, so as to be a means of occaj^ti(i|i 
and of livelihood for so many Englishmen. These were antiquiii^ 
ideas, and ho was sure that in this noble and generous oonnti^ 
th^ notions had long since passed away. Ever since' he 
turned his attention to Indian j)olitic 3 , it had struck him th^ 
Manchester had a great deal of influence upon Indian affairs.' ; 
course he did not go the length of believing, as some did; 1 
Manchester ruled India — (laughter)— though lie had hoard seyoi^ 
people, and certainly some of them thinking men, say so. But i^ 
believed that Manchester ^had had a deal of influenoe upon TndiiGi£ 
affairs. It therefore behoved the people of Manchester to 
special interest in the welfare of a country in which they tad SCi 
special and so great a pecuniary interest. At that meeting 
certainly did not wish to enter into the various details of ti^ 
* famine which had occurred in Bengal, nor into what had been 
ably said upon the subject by the English journals or ju tSf 
Government reports, but ho thought it his duty to Sjay a f^ 
words upon that very important subject. It was not a matter 
pleasant reflection that daring ibhe last ton or twelve years w4 
should have had no less than fivej fiimines in India, If this faming 
of 1874 had come upon us most unexpectedly, if it were a solitai^ 
instance of such a national calamity in India, there would be 
justice in the excuse that we had been taken by surprise. 
this famine had nob come upon us by surprise. We had 
repeated warnings. In 1860 — he was speaking only of the ^ii^' 
idhce the transfer of the Government from the East India Compau^ 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen — there was a fami^lii 
in 1866 there was the great Orissa famine which carried 
U^ards of 1,200,000 hufnan lives, as precious in the eyeia 
/ AJmig^ as Christian lives— as the lives of thoBe whuia^^ 
his owiL (Applause.) In 1868 we 
;| ^am% ih the North Ai\^st iVovmceS | aiid^^m 




:' ' . ■••:■•■ '■ " .’-V ’ ■■■' ^ 

of tnen, women and ohildren, wero dying away friota 
want of food. He did not wish to work upon the feeUn|p 
pif ■those whom he addressed by presenting to them any picture 
horrors of an Indian famine. In fact, in a large meeting 
pf Jadies and gentlemen it might be a want of taste if he attempted 
Jib do BO. (No, no.) It was enough for him to say that the 
ptunan mind shuddered from the idea that human lives, not by 
htindreds or thousands, or hundreds of thousands, but millions 
^iionld die from mere want of food. He sincerely hoped that 
rineasures would seriously be adopted for averting the misfortuneB 
.iand miseries of the impending calamity, and also that measures 
p^ht be adopted for preventing the occurrence of such famines in 
^turC. At this moment it was a matter of no ordinary satis- 
laction, not only to him but to his 200,000,000 of fellow-subjects 
in India, who were as loyal to her Majesty the Queen as the people 
>bf Manchester were, that in this great national crisis they should 
under such a just, and liberal, .and noble government as that of 
ISngland. He did not think that any other government or any 
other nation would have attended to their wants in this time of 
misfortune as England had done. The suggestion which had been 
thrown out by no Jess a man than the Prime Minister that perhaps 
a portion of the financial surplus should be appropriated to the 
ifblief of "the distress in Bengal would be appreciated duly by the 
; j^ople of India, and ho personally really wished that this sugges- 
tion might be carried out. He said so, not because be shrank from 
Tndia running into a little more .debt, not because ho considered 
that adding another £10,000,000 to £200,000,000 of debt already 
ibxisting, including the railway guarantees, would in any way make 
India insolvent. India was a rich country ; or rather, it would 
:be a rich country if all its resources were fully developed. But 
he thought that it was of the highest importance that the English 
feppayer should be made to pay something, not so much on account 
of the pecuniary value of the amount, but on account of the 
^terest it would induce him to take in Indian affairs. (Hear, hear.) 
When it became actually a matter of the English taxpayer’s 
pocket — and he felt assured that every- recurring famine would, 
something from him in the shape of cess— that consideration 
at once make him |bink that these calamities in India were 



condition of India. If the Indmn 
under mj misfortunes at present, it because EngHd&i^^l 
not understand them. He earnestly wished that Eng}isbm6U;|)>^ 
thought of them in times past, in days of prosperity and plen^-fl 
But he said that if ever their distresses directed the atteption^^^J^^^ 
Englishmen to them, it would ho a matter of eminent impottoo0'tf 
to India. He had read with great disappointment a few days agp 5 
that a resolution had been passed at a great meeting in Manchest^/ 1' 
—(cries of “ a small-meeting ”) — well a small meeting, to the 
that private charity and subscriptions could be of no valuO: in 
meeting this calamity. He certainly did not suppose that it* w^|j 
parsimony that had induced the meeting to say so, but a feeUtigl| 
that the calamity was so great that the Qovernment alonevCpuldl 
deal with it. But in passing that resolution the meeting hA^J 
forgotten to consider what a great moral influence English W-hr' 
scriptions would have in 'India — (hear) — when the Indian people - 
learned that not offly was there a just and liberal Government to 
help them in this calamity, but that they bad also liberal and 
noble-hearted follow-subjects in England ready to help theimj ? 
(Cheers.) Therefore, he could not over-estimate the moral influr 
ence of this movement in Etiglcind. The question was not one of ■ ■ 
the number of thousand pounds that might be sent- The Indian ; ' 
Government was not in want of funds with regard to this calamity. 
The Secretary for India had placed unlimited funds at the disposal 
of the Viceroy to meet the case, and instructed him to spend asl; , 
much money as ho thought proper to avert distress. But the ' 
question was one of sympathy and moral influence. They knew ^ 
that poor as India then was, when the artificial Lancashire fami^CjHj 


occurred India sent its little contribution towards the relief of 
sufferers. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) He did not urge that as 
reason ; he did not say that on account of that the sufferers itt 
Bengal had a right to expect help from Lancashire. No man 
a legal right to assistance ; it was only a question of moral Qi®^| 
gation and duty. But besides the moral influence which priyat|||^| 
help from England would have in India, there were speofei^?-? 
advantages to bo gained by it. The Government, in the dispoii^v^ 
v of its funds, was bound by rules and r^uktions, and it 
inevitably leave abundant room for private beneficence to sfiis^ 
hdp'rdieva ex^ .cases. . :'Eor 
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to :tlu9 Btanring people, “ yoii must eosne aod wi6«4!;p;|’ 
^iciaiaila Op «poo the relief workl oad you will get food t 

Would he a substantial measure of r^ief : but there waii:, 
and gentlemen suffering, wlio had been bom and 
up in luxury, who could not on account of caste and 
considerations accept relief in that form, and go out to work 
III . common labourers. The Government could not make any 
;||£|c^ion in favour of these few, for by making such an exception 
would be creating a bad precedent. He mi^t also say that the 
;ifirftcr effects of a famine yere as disastrous as the immediate con- 
^li^amces. When this great wave of misfortune had passed away 
would leave behind it many thousand helpless boys and girls, 
rjand Government could not propei^ly take up and deal with the 
liaises of these orphans. There would therefore be a suiEcient field 
the exercise of private benevolence. The speaker concluded 
Ugain saying that he had hoped that an Jndian Conference 
lyould be held in Manchester. The interests of Manchester and 
'^idia were indissolubly connected', and he felt that if the resources 
'1^ India were properly developed, raw materials and a market 
would be provided, which would lead to the growth of fifty 
Manchesters in England. In British Burrnah alone he said there 
' wei^ 100,000 square miles, or 70,000,000 acres, of cultivable land 
l^w lying waste which only required the plough to be put into it ' 
furnish a luxuriant and fertile prop. 

The Eev. S. A. Steintiial proj^osed the formation in Manchester 
;of a branch of the National Indian Association and the appoint- 
)i^eiDt of the following gentlemen, with power to add to their 
Inumber, to act as a local^ committee : — Hugh Mason, chairman ; 
•Oliver Hey wood, J. A. Bremner, H. J. Leppoc, J. E. Taylor, 
Birley, M.P., W. R. Callender, M.P., SirT. Bazley, Bart.,M.P.. ; 
J^uxtaj Gladstone, John Cheetham, E. N. Philips, M.P., Edmund 
didwmrth, Richard Johnson, William Philips, Beniamin Whitworth, 
Ogden, Q. Lord, Rev. S, A. Steinthal, and the Mayors of 
:: Jdanchester and Salford. 

9 ^ The Rev, Alexander Hatghaiu) seconded the resolution, and, 
^erring to the meeting in the Mayor’s parlour on the subject of ; 
f ludkn & said all his hearers had, no doubt, seen in^^e ^ : 
^ of Satuid^ w ariiri whieh did hbnow^^^ mana^;^ | 

:roUfledfc^:i| 








i the Indian femine, : He Ufas 

petlour on Tae^ay, «nd it 

tim in fact he believed there were not ing ) 

; people present However, it was evidently a foregone 
oh the part of certain persons whose names he would not 
that Manchester was to do nothing in getting up a 
eubBcription. 

The Chairhan said he would intimate to Mr, Hatohard 
the Subject to which he referred was to be considered at a 
meeting to be called by the Mayor, and it Was hot desirable 
it should be made the subject of controversy that moimh|y| 
(Hear, hear,) } yj. 

The Rev. A. Hatchabd said he had not referred to theBubji^i? 
with any view to raise a controversy, but in consequence of whirf^ 
had fallen from one of the Indian gentlemen who spoke. 
withstanding the smallness of the meeting on Tuesday, he had 
crowded audience «at his lecture on India the same night, an^ 
anyone seeing the attendance at the present meeting must hi 
convinced that there was in Manchester a strong feeling 
sympathy with India. 

The Chairman, in putting the resolution, said in his operuq^ci 
remarks he had avoided the topic introduced by Mr. Hatchard 
his speech, because ho knew that public meeting was to be called 
by the Mayor, and he thought they should wait for that meting: 
before they came out with any very strong censure upon thi 
inhabitants of Manchester. The Mayor issued circulars most : 
extensively for the meeting on Tuesday, and therefore no blao;^ ; 
could rest with him on account of the paucity of the attendance* v 1;;^ 
The resolution was passed. i Sl 

On the motion of Mr. S. Winkwortu, seconded the Re^l 
J. A. Atkinson, and supported by Mr. Muth Coomara 
rote of thanks was passed to the chairman, which brought 
;■ - proceedings to a close, 
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MEBTINO' IN BISUlNaHAV. 

; ^ meeting of the Birmin^am Branch was held on 

*;K^e(lnegday, March 4, in the banqueting room of the Masonic Hall^ 
o||Mfred Hill, Esq., in the chair. 

The Chairman explained that the meeting had been called by 
Birnungham branch of the National Indian Association, which 
fWas established in the year 1871. But little had been done by the 
: branch hitherto, and it was now desired that it should become 
: IQ^ active and useful. They were honoured with the presence of 
; two gentlemen from Madras, who ^were large landed proprietoni, 
and held high positions in the Brahminical caste ; and he believed 
i ^ be able to give the meeting much interesting infor- 

mation. . 

^5# 0. Meenaschaya and C. Sabapathi lyah, Esqrs., then delivered 
llwMresses, which excited considerable interest, respecting India, her 
present condition and her need of help and sympathy from England 
to aid her in her social elevation ; they expressed also their sensO 
of the value of the Association in affording aid in this. 

Space prevents us from inserting these interesting addresses, 
-the substance of which will be found elsewhere. 

luie Birmingham Branch was reorganised, and promises to 
hoeoxae active and useful. 


THE BENGAL FAMINE. 


. Though we have given a full report of the meeting in 
‘Manchester, called by the National Indian Association, at 
wMch reference was made to the Bengal famine, yet the 
speeches made at the Salford Famihe Meeting by two Indian 


l^entiemen and others, so fully answer theijneetions which 
55^ve been raised on this subject, arid give so much valuable: 
||||l(^ppiation, that we give copious extracts from the report of 



^ 'rawAir FiaHiii!. 

balled by the Mayor of Salford, wm heJ^ iiit; 
Saiibrd T^ Hall last cveiiDg to consider a letter 
Mayor of London inviting support to the appeal for telief ^ 
the sufferers by the famine in Bengal. Shortly after the nieei^jj^:^ 
commenced two of Ihe Indian visitors to Manchester, Mr. Oai^bapjii|p| 
Meenaschaya and Mr. Cambapati Sabapathi lyah, were introdni^i?! 
to the meeting by Mr, J. A. Bremner, and were cordially receiv'^ 5 

The Town Clbiik of Salford (Mr. E. Andrew) readi eevjerit; / 
letters of apology from gentlemen who had been invited, bul wetnf 
unable to attend the meeting. . . ' 

The Bishop of Salford wrote : “ I rejoice that you have 
^ mined on the spirited course of calling a public meeting in the 5; 
Town Hall, Salford, in behalf of the sufferers from the India^V-; 
famine, and I much regret thtft an engagement of some weeke* T 
standing, in a distant part of the county, for Monday evenings 
will prevent my obeying your summons to attend the meeting, li' ^ 
seems to me that th^re can be no doubt as to what it is fitting we / > 
should do. From motives of humanity we were prompted to ‘ 
alleviate the sufferings of the French during the late war aiid dvU , 
dissensions by large private subscriptions. But the famishing 
multitudes who silently appeal to us now are our fellow-subjocts 
their industry and resources have contributed largely to our comforti 
our luxuries, and our prosperity. They form an integral part of 
the, British empire. When the cotton famine spread desolatic&f \ 
throughout our industrial Lancashire population, private aid flowed 
to us from all parts of the empire, and not least generous in 
sympathy and succour were the inhabitants of British India. Thei; 
time is come for a practical return of love and service, and we ought 
to be neither niggardly nor slack in making it. To turn over td; o 
Government the task of officially meeting the necessity would be 
to strip the succour of all that kindliness of personal effort mid^; 5 
private sacrifice which insensibly wins the hearts of its recipieiit0,ij| 
while it gilds the charity with its highest merit in the eyes of 
It is good 'for us personally that we should givt^ and it is goodr foa^# 
the union and happiness of the empire that all its parts shou®®^ 
synipathetically minister to the necessity of a suffering 
It seems to me that the substance of your i^solutions ou^it J 
indudea mode of collection which shall be prompt aud 
the borough, while yo^ 




responsible^ llw 

of a largo 'aM ';g^<^QU8 policy 
^^p^stMckeh Bengal, llbave no doubt but 

Salford who will meet on Monday night under ? 
P^iiiency, Mr. Mayor, will do their duty, and I hunibly bi^ 

myself with their resolutions” * * ^ ‘ 

Hator said that he had callejJ^ the meeting at the request 
ji^e Town Council, in order to give the ratepayers an opportunity 
expressing their sympathy with their suffering fellow-subjects 
'« # * • 


f: ' Mr, Hexry Lee moved : — ^''That thii meeting, deeply impressed 

■ the magnitude of the terrible affliction under which the people 
In the Bengal territory of India are now suffering, desires to 
iMpond to the communication of ^he Lord Mayor of London by' 

■ '^irgiDg the inhabitants of Salford to contribute promptly and 

to the fund now being raised in London for the relief 
|iif ibur Indian fellow-subjects, and that hia "Worship the Mayor be 
Ip^eap^tfully desired to open a subscription list.” (Cheers.) Ho 
afraid we were apt to regard our Indian fellow-subjects too 
inuch as foreigners. Wo were never tired of saying that our rule 
India was very beneficent, and now that a great and over- 
calamity had come upon the people of that country, it 
vWjW that this country should exi^ress its sympathy in some 
i^l^pictical form, and the best way in which it could express its 
^Qlkipathy was by doing what it could in raising ^jubscriptions. He 
not concur in the remark that there was no necessity for the 
epe^ngt (Hear, hear.) He thought it was an appropriate and 
fiitting gathering. If they had seen the effect of the want of 
^^ater p ha had in the deserts of Sinai, they would see at once 
what a great calamity had befallen India. Sometimes great 
;p&mities like this had a good result, and he hoped the present 
Sunine would lead the Government and the people of India tb 
Pke steps for the prevention of the recurrence of it, by storing 


# 

said perhaps it might be conr 
faide^ that on the occasion Which called them together, it wbtdd 
l^apbeeh more legitimate for an Eng^ishmp to have supjported' 
1^ Howevbiy ai a Kfodu, it would 

:hp#^mubh" the noble, 






^ be iippreoiated ia I^dia* ' 


r^a^s tnade.l^. Hhe last speakei^ be' -sboiiM 
baving seen so much of England, be would 
to think that they would be ever either parsimonious or bac^ki^^^ 
id doing their best to help the distressed. Audi thcirefb^be 
not ascribe the resolution passed at the meeting in the Stanphei^^ 
Town Hall to parsimoniousness or illiberality^ but to the 
the distress is of so gigantic a nature that private ben^vel|^l| 
eoutd do little or nothing, and that the Government 
cope with it. As such an important town as Manch^^i;^! 
expressed this idea it might be as well for him to make a 
observations to show in what respect private beneficence was speciai]|!^^ 
advantageous. In the first place, from the very fact that diistr^;:| 
had already commenced in Bengal, that people, especially 
infirm and the weak and the young, had commenced to die, 4 

that not only in this special case, but generally, it might be flam|^ 
Government was </he last to appreq^ate- the extent of danger. : 
They had other financial and political considerations which always i 
stood in the way of their appreciating the true extent of dangep^^^^v 
From the very beginning, a comparison of the telegrams from the | 
Government of India and the special telegrams sent by coiteS*/ij 
pondents to the leading newspapers of England showed such 
discrepancy as startled attentive readers. He was net himself ab|!9;/^ 
to reconcile the discrepancies ho found. One account very much ] 
"underrated the extent of the danger — he need hardly say thn v: 
Government reports — whei*eas the special correspon^nts of the::j^ 
Times and one or two other leading journals gave a far difi%ren%;' 


account of it. Reading the present accounts we found that the 
Government considerably erred. They had not made suflicieffliSlj;; 
provision to meet the calamity. They wrongly estimated tbiS^| 
about 3,500,000 persons would be on their hands for support for 
certain portion of the year, but now at the very commencement 
the famine we had more than a million resorting to relief 
The people ef India laboured under caste prejudices and 
tions. He did not wish to enter into the merits of that 
hut to take facts as they existed. Caste did exist, and 
admit that Government, in distributing relief^ must 
br^(^ statesman!^ rules. In so addng, it must 
A of b^sbi^ 
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well provide- If, for in a d$ 

Nind A Mabommedan population o^ iO per cent., and 

had not the slightest objection to partake of /<K)d,;: 

L hj any other caste, perhaps the Government, in distribn'k^ 
l%e3ief in that district, might direct the distribution of cooic;^ ' 
||^i For the sake of the ten or fifteen per cent, of the population 
district that might be left without having received foOd, it 
^^t depart, for obvious reasons, from its broad rules and 

Private charity stepped in and took iii hand these ' ? 
laifedlal and exceptional cases of hardship with which Government, 
:^^ncting bn broad .principles, could not fitly cope. It was said that 
ihe amount contributed by the private charity of one town was m 
^mall in proportion to the gigan|iic calamity that it could not 
it to any appreciable extent. " But 200 small collections 
make a pretty large sum. (Cheers.) As was stated in one 
the letters which had been read, something like £80,000 was 
in the shape of private subscriptions in India. £80,000 
||^$^;^0,000 or £40,000 raised in Loudon under the presidency ef 
Xord Mayor, and the few thousands raised from the various 
the provinces, made a respectable sum. Even if the 
i^bseriptions could not materially aid in coping with the calamity, 
lives saved would be worth all the money. (Hear, hear, and 
l^fQ^NeenL) They were awai'e that this act of beneficence on the part 
.the English people exercised a very great deal of moral ibfiuenoe 
iie people of India. It gave a peculiar satisfaction to them in 
The countries were for various reasons indissolubly 
^^l^und together. It had often been said that one of the great 
of the success of a foreign Government lay in the afiectimsiB 
the people. India had a population pf upwards of 200,000,000. 
ope time, probably twenty years ago, it might have been said 
;i i into UBtibnalities, and that there was no unity among 

' iftp But the spread of English education and the va^ous 

p^hNEmefito India had enjoyed had a tendency to unite her into one 
great nation. That circumstance in itself made A the mat^ 
that they should try thmr best to secure all their affee- 
ll^ns and sympathy, and they cotdd not win the Eym^athies pf a 
^ a better act tiian the cme M which th^ had 
been little assistance tl^ 
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H wa9<indU»tire of the qroqiatliy wluch India bad fdt WalNlk 
oonatiy. But he thonght it would be a little out of 
lie had been informed that iu leas than a couple of b^nn th^li||^ 
boon a subscription of jipwards of £500 raised in that meetbtjfe' 
•and yhen the gentlemen who had spoken had spdken so Vailiq||^ 
and enthuaiaBtically, to argue against the suppositious oeoaSKW df* 
their being led away by the belief that private charity eenU ili^^ 
little in this affair. That would be doing an irgnsticetothenii tiMji 
he dismissed that pait of the subject. He wonld, howeVM!||tin»tSu 
out a few hints ior their oousidcratiou iu connection yridli ttoi 
famine. He would earnestly beg of them seriously to thint 
this great point, that the lost of true civilisation is the security of < 
life. India had been under o^o of the most civilised countries of*! 
the world for upwards of ii century, but every second or 
there was ibis gicat calamity of famine which carried people 
not even by hundreds of thousands, but by millions. During the 
last twelve years they bad sacrificed iij)Wctrds of four millions of 
human beings iu India. That certainly should make thorn thinllt 
that, after all, all that glitters is not gold, that there is somethti:^ 
rotten in the state of Denmark. He did not 'say where 
threw it out as a matter ior their reflection, that they had had M 
less than five famines during the la§t twelve years ; and afe^Viia' 
moment, while probably several hundred thousands of men, womdl^ 
and children are dying from want of food, several millions of 
gallons of water are being every second wasted and sent into thi 
sea. Of coarse a famine occurred from failure of rain and thia 
conse^iuent failure of crops, and in an agricultural country lihh 
India irrigation was pre-eminently necessary. The Hindu saVfH 
reigns of Southern ludia hud constructed grand reservoirs for 
accumulation and preservation of water. Southern India 
some tanks of twenty and twenty-five miles of circumference. Ia 
a good season, a tank received such a quantity of water that 
villages and lands dependent upon it could be supplied and irrigsl^ 
through upwards of three years of continuous drought. 
per cent, of these tanks no longer existed for the want of 
thousand pounds to repair them* To allow such 
works, which* were alnsost incredible as works of human to 

to wreck, was something he could not undesstandi add oMal 
he would reqpmt them to think. He* woold .alio adc HmMw ^ 









was i 

an^ when they di<| ius 

ithe Goncse of two or three years, a il^'il^ occasion 

when similar addresses and a , similar opening of th^' 1 
fv^onld bft necessary —what were the serious responsibUitJ^; . 
I by this country in undertaking the government of J 

; ^pt consider it would be an acceptable excuse to say th^ ' 
&pt Imow the state of affairs of India ; that they were ignorant ; 
affairs. It was true they^might be ignorant, but so long 
^ We^^governed Ind was our duty to know it and govern it 
#jbely. *( If, for instance, they had a great tribunal, and if the origin 
imd consequences of this famine were discussed before it, would it 
an excuse for the British Government to say, ‘‘We had nofe 
knwn that there were these tanks 'm Southern India which had 
tarred repairs ?” That would not be an acceptable plea from a 
jtkatfbn which had ruled India for upwards of 100 years. This was ‘ 
pat the first famine that had taken place in India. It was the fifth 
^t had taken place during the l^st twelve years since the Govern- 
of India had been transferred from the East India Company 
te Government ^of her Majesty the Queen. Ignorance of 
^^ants was no excuse for neglect of Indian affairs. He had 
^ with great satisfaction of the probability of an Indian con- 
being held in Manchester, and he was most anxious to 
before that conference to express his grievances and the 
l^-ances of his country. He now repeated the request which hp 
at the meeting in Manchester; that his hearers would 
ipd^i^rate in endeavonring to bring about such a conference. He 
li^t that he was in the wrong place in discussing at that meeting 
^Isrpolitical grievances of India ; but if they would grant him an 
pppprtunity in a public conference he should be very hajjpy to . da 
^ie:-(Clh6ers.) 

Mator, referring to one of the remarks made by the Iasi; 
said that the amount of money sent from India the- 
the distress during the Lancashire cotton famine wap by 
^jvineans sum, as it amounted to the noble sum, of 




was carried unanimously 
the 
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aDd^lbfti^^. ta^i^ 

|6*rtli in first iW)lutiDn.^ ^ 

ILh supported the I’esoluticm. Se; ' 

S^n^us themselves bad not flinched from giving adeqttaW 
Midniio this uiatter, and making voluntary eflbrts tbeinsdivdB./ 
iiAamity is immense in extent. It extends over a part dll 
^^untry which possessed 50 millions of people, an area 
thrae timel as large as Ireland, and possessing imperfect 
eomimwication, and other great disadvantages. When tb^ ^ 
famine was raised — when the people found that a famine wm] 
pending — that the rains had failed — they at once, withouffc^ 

, QUlting the Government, formed a committee composed of the nmitt 
influential people of Calcutta and the surrounding districts. 
applied to tlie Government to be recognised as such, and for 
/ance, but the Government did not appear to have apprehendi^^|t|: 
that time that the calamity would be so great, and consequents^ 
did not seem to give them support. The committee, howeverj 
i^aintained their ground, and began to make the few efifoti^ 
could, until the Government itself, becoming alive to the exteif " ^ 
the disaster, recognised them publicly, and promised them j 
of support. It. was admitted on all sides that the a8SO€iati0i^^ 
Calcutta wliich was formed was a most valuable one. It had^iWi^^ 
formed not only of persons who knew thoroughly well the manni^' 
and habits of the people, but it was beaded by the ZejnindarB^ or il^:^ 
Imrge landed proprietors, who had considerable influence over^llifi| 
whole of the famine-stricken districts. Their co-operaticm 
admitted by th^ Government to have been of the greatest po^blj^;' 
importance. These Zemindars contributed £80,000, and reqpii; 
' accpuiifs showed that they had subscribed even more, and 
tributions were being raued in all parts of India, and a 
greater work liad been done. The various landed propriet(w»'V^^ 
bafl charge of the land had relinquished their claims for 
the cultivators and labouring classes — (cheers) — ^and had 
^SOOjOOO or £400,000 worth of revenue. (Cheers.) 

Many; instances in which large landed proprietors^ Wb 
^soim^tion .whatever with Bengal, had* sent^ne of ; 
of rice, anothm: ainge sum of mon^ ac4 
I ^80’ th^. Indta-was 











4ai]r u a . 
mid,1>at,''as had 

which it could not tnuisgtailir jr^d there ware V’gl^i 
matters which west to that voluntary luss^c^ - 
Weipo really necessary. When the remittance of £10,000 HW ; 

from this country to the association at Calcutta 
lilg was called to thank the English people heartily for it^ 
inohey sent over would not only bo gratefully received, hnli; 

I be of the utmost importance. When there was a famine in 
men were not wanting to subscribe for the relief ^ ^ 
sii^erers, and why should they say, now that there was a .; 
;||ii^ine iu' India, that it was the duty of the Government alone to 
after it? Private contributions might not do much, but 
her Majesty the Queen, thesDuke of Argyll, Lord North- 
(the Governor-GeDeral, who was told to spend any sum of 
^Itoy without waiting for formal sanction), had each subscribed 
l^liQOO to the voluntary funds, he could not see the logic of 
ilpi^ns saying that voluntary contributions were uncalled for. A 
the Doily Tdegraph had described how he found 
starving children near his hut in the forest. It would be 
fimpossible for the Government to relieve such cases. 
^I^vgte agency must do that work. If the Government could do 
ling for a country, why were there so many voluntary 
associations in ibis country ? The consideration of the 
means to prevent the recurrence of these famines, which w^ 
mg alarmingly frequent, ought not to be neglected. This 
the .utmost importance to the country, and concerned 
tchester^ too, very greatly, because the loss of lives meant a 
If^fcf labour and industry. The abandonment of land unddr 
^^Uvation, and the decline of such land into forests and jungles^ 
'likd a great effect upon the produce of the raw material, for which 
like Manchester depended upon India. It would not bo 
;«if|^laoe now if this country insisted upon measures being taken 
of the best measures for the prevention of famiUje; 
(H^r, hear, and cheers.) Money was not asked for 
India to meet ike diitress caused by the 

revewiitt^ in 






^ i WDIAS ^ 

|3hi Govewfittit ia ginag relief and woiUd do soiRriiih 
bat tbe Bjoapatby shoom in Tolantaiy aabscriptioiu «wi||awn|R 
modi moral sopport to iita people that it would be ^ 
oonao<]oenoe to them. (Hear, hoar.) ^ 

13ie resolution was unanimouslj passed. 

Mr. Benjahut Abiotacic mored : — “ That this meeting «tot)g^ 
nises with satisfaction the prompt and energetic junooedingi 
her Majesty’s Government in alleviating the sufferings of tiboic 
fiiinine-stricken Bengalese ; and desires respectfully, but firmly, tis 
urge increased effort to mitigate their distress.” ^ 

Mr. Alderman M’Kebbow seconded the resolution, wbieh WM 
supported by Mr. Alderman JEUciiaodson (Bolton) and carried 
unanimously. * 

Mr. Alderman Davies moved, and the Bev. Brooke* BIbbtOjOs 
seconded, a rote of thanks to the Mayor for presiding , the motiOtt 
being supported by Mr. Gaufabati Sabapathi Iyah and naiai'* 
luously passed. 

Several of the speakeis and other gentlemen in the mceGag 
handed subscriptions of from five to ten ixtunds to the chairman, 
and at the close of the meeting the subbcription list showed a tot(|t« 
ofX670. 

Space compels us to defer to the next Journal notioes ot 
the Leeds Famine Meeting, called by the Mayor on March 
13th, a Meeting for the same object in Cambridge, and a 
latge and very influential Meeting called by the Mayor in 
Manchesici, on March 18th. Wc must also defer the 
Personal and other Intelligence. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


A practising Barrister of twelve years’ standing, maldtw, 
n speciality of Indian Law, desires to receive os BOARDEm 
two INDIAN GENTLEMEN, reading either for theBitf or,’ 
for the further examinations of the India Civil Seluleik^ 
Terms, induding legal tuition — ^with liberal honm OMofortl^’ 
Ihiee hundred guineas per annum. 

A. J* L., 36 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C* 
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^cy, whose papers on litdian Prisons 


:i$PiripttB occasions have already appeared in this Jbnntta^ libas 


of the result of his observations near thp close of 
-address :— 

5;;; ' « Nothing is moro important and necessary than that a great 

n^^umberof our countrymen should visit England, inasmuch as 
rv )^ey see practically to what eminence a small nation in , a small 
has risen, with all the disadvantages of a changeable and 
climate. They carry back with them impressions as to 
bow, with liberal and honest principles working with nnreniitting 


: perseverance, an individual or a nation can attain to a perfection 
unknown in the largest concerns, or the most populous empires 
• OT countries. He gathers an idea as to how thoroughly and 
practically nature may bo forced to bo subservient to man, and 
;to be made to contribute tq^his convenience, ease and comfort ; — 
to what are the best and approved principles involved in the 
employment of capital and labour; the groat self-respect, 

“ humanity and independence that ho abundantly gathers in your 
free associations and institutions can be hardly 
described. Those Hindus are in error who say that young men 
are lost to their families, religion, and homes by associating 
with you, whom I know and feel, by personal, experience, to 
s , j^ssess these good qualities to a rational perfection. They know 
little what change an insight into your homes effects in an 
Indian's heart; a heart that is naturally full of feeling and 
goodness; how his lusted affections of an ignorant kind are 
burnished and revived, how ho learns to love his family and 
kindred in a pure and unselJfish manner, and how he earnestly, 
and eagerly desires to return to his countiy to create such a , 
ibme for himself; a home similar to those where he enjoyed 
some of his pleasantest days amidst the bright and happy smiles 
of a loving, simple and religious family." 


' The eamestnessi^with which t^is gentleman speaks of the 
1^ present state of his county, the duty of his country- 
emancipate themselvea from the slavery of caste, to ; 
countrywomen fbm the thraldona- of ignoraiic|^ 



t3ietti,.tlie liglit of Eiaope«iu.; 


now 


^ ; niiw bursting on tliem. throtigb the Bttodibm 

'Jinglish lemg^age, and the blessings which our Grbvemfei^l^l 
*drea,dy conferred on India, must impress forcibly on us 
vast responsibility which' rests on us, and the inameuse b0|lii|| 
Wo shall confer on that great country bya due discharge pjf 
paper is too long for insertion of more tlaan a brief abstn*^ !^" 
m this Journal, and enters besides on his views of what chang^J 
are neetled in the government of the country, which fo^?! 
no part of the objects of this Association. It is therefei© :| 
printed in a separate form to accompany this number, andW|eji 
commend the whole to the consideration of our read^?| 


the consideration 
without giving any opinion on the feasibility of his proposal 


We may remark, however, that the principle of representation 
has already been ajcepted by our Government, for in Bombay 
aud in Ahraedahad, and piobabl)’’ in other places, the > 
Municipal Council has been already elected by the native , 
suffrage not only of men, hut of women. The importance*/' 
attached by the writer to the great value of the influence of 
English ladies, and the wide field opened to them in India, 
is borne out by ujjany facts which have appeared in various ’ 
numbers of the Journal, aud especially in the present one. The 
kind sympathy with native ladies shown by Lady Hobart, Wife 
of the present Governor of Madras, is warmly and gratefully 
appreciated by the Hindus, as was that of her predecessor, ,, 
Xady Napier of Ettrick, and the unvarying kindness of Lady 


Erere in Bombay will never be forgotten there. The kindne*»i! ' 
and interest displayed by Miss Baring in Calcutta, are hjighiyf t 
Valued there. The suggestion of the writer of the 
tbst nwny Associations similar to onr own should be 
in India w'ill, y?e hope, be acted on in that jCountry, 
sd^iigladly cooperate Witli any who may desire to 
j^ther in (jonnection ivith ouiselves, or ii 








'' : 'EEMALE EDUCATION IN -INDIA.' 


f &fifeE is probably no part of the world Avhere a single 
iS^gbsh gentleman or lady can do so mnch good or exert so 
’ /tfnie a sphere of influence as in India. This is partieulMiyr 
vljihe case where the lady of an official gentleman devotes 
herself kindly and wisely to the elevation of jthose of her 
: own sex among the native population. We have -re- 
' i»ived a pleasing example of this from Ahmedabad, in an 
addh’ess from the native ladies of that city to Mrs. G, S. " 
Sheppard, on her deijarture to Khandeish. The educated 
/native gentlemen of Ahmedabad were among the first in 
India to encourage female education; about a quarter of a 
jjjjSBtury schools were established and endowed by nativo, 
gfflitlemen, whose widows still carry thorn on. The late 
lamented Mrs. Oliphant,. whose husband was collector in that 
district, had already made much progress in leading native 
ladies to take an active interest in the scliools, and to 
associate freely with her. Many of them, overcame their 
^prejudices so much as to pay her visits, though she resided 
at tire hutcherry or office, and between twenty and thirty 
assembled in her drawing room, attended by the husbands of 
two of them as interpreters, to meet Miss Carpenter when 
■^ere. Shortly after, arrangements were made for an English; 

' iMy superintendent to have charge of a girls’ school, witih a - 
.native master, and to assist in training native female teacffieii^ 
the inunicipality making a grant towards the expend The 
native ladies continue to visit the girls’ schools, (md recently 
attended a conversational meeting, which was invited by the:; . 
. of the Judge of Ahmedabad, to assemble at her 

The emotion which all experienced at the 6i|h|;|j|! 


M 






> ;'of ;Mi 8. ' Olipliant, 

. 'and -which .is to be^jdaced'^'m oae.hf:'j||QS:iii^li^||| 
folly testified tdie grateful Teiaend)rMiM.of 
ladKes of Ahmedabad, The address is as follows :■— 

|l%anfllation of a Guzrathee address presented by nathre 
Abmedabad to Mrs. O, E. Sheppard.] 

Madam, — W e hare inet to-day to offer you fiireweU at your^^^^^ S 
<teparture to Khanddhh. ' ^ 

We, the undersigned native ladies, cannot sufficiently express 
the soiTow felt . by us at hearing of your departure from this i 
Ahmedabad. When we think of the vast improvement whiA,: " 
has been made since your arrival at this city in our and 
schools’ condition, we find that your stay for a longer period wouMt^f ■ ;> 
have made a far better improvement. 

‘* Up to the time of yojir arrival we were very backward in " 
attending and encouraging the girls’ schools, but it is only through ^ 
your company that WSe have come out forward, and showed our 
good sentiments oiienly. 

“We are sure that if we would not have had your company, : . 
such good thoughts would not have ever come to our mind, and : 
we would not have left the customs and habits to which we are 
attached from an immemorial period. 

As males attend some public meetings and give their opinions 
and know those of others, without any fear, and as they read 
books and newspapers from libraries, &c., and make themselves 
acquainted with many foreign matters, we were very anxious to 
get -pur liberty and to show our thoughts publicly siuco many ; 
years, but it is only owing to your kind and amiable disposition 
that we have made ourselves bold enough to pay you visits, and to : 
accompany you in your several visits to girls’ schools. The seed of : 5 
this benevolent act has been sown by you, and we hope we shi^^^^^ ^ 
leap its fhiits in fht^ 

“We find that a groat deal of eagerness has been producedY;;|^ 
ampng our native girls to learn, and that is also through the 1 
you have taken in showing the ways and in bestei^d^B?^ 
instFuments, whidi may teacfh them the wap 







||!|'?'''^Welcre': 'highly' indebted' to‘'';^''for tbe'due 

i? u to and re9ei^g‘ vi^s from ns at anj'time^dn 

■ J ^ we have never observed pride or feeling of snp«ricwp^^^^^^:W^^ 

: ehnqiiering oaste on your part, and less respect to us^ thinking 1 S 9 ^ 
J> |0 be low in any matter whatever. We are now at a loss to fctie# 

; itt'whose comimny we shall visit the girls’ school and improve otncH 
; ^ Bdives, with whose virtues we shall compare ours so as to follow 
; example. 

ISTow we are sure of your departure, and we give this trifling 
testimonial in token of our gratitude and remembrance, which we 
beg of you to accept. 

"0, Almighty Creator ! it is our earnest and fervent prayer to 
Thee that Thou may grant to Mr. and Mrs. Sheppard prosperity 
imd long life wherever they maf be. 

“ In conclusion we solicit you to communicate, with our best 
compliments, to Mr. Sheppard our thanks for his exertion and 
encouragement in every work beneficial to the public, and particu- 
larly in the laudable cause of female education. 

“ We remain, Madam, 

“ Yours most obediently, 

(Signed) “ Hurcoovurbai, 

• “ Widow of Sett Hutteesing, 

“ (And twenty-six native ladies.) 

^‘Ahmedabad, 11th September, 1807.” 

We gladly call attention to the following account received 
from Bombay of the progress made in that city in the 
Alexandm School, wdiicli was the first native English school 
, in India: — 

“ The Alexandra Girls’ School.— Female education has made 
wonderful prpgi^ess in India of late years. We very well remem- 
ber the days when Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee was the jeer and 
byword of every tongue for having introduced female education 
\ in his family, and when we look back on the past there m 
some reason for congratulation at the progress which is beipg 
made in edu^^ The Alexandra Native Girls’ In- 

, atitution was founded some years ago by Mr. Manockjee GursetJ^ 



' *^0 tlm h^ mr ootuseptto^ that ihQ inettituilpzi '«i^ )|l|ti^ 
to the rifUDg generation. Then them^ 
inore than half a dozen girls at the school^ and they did 
belopg to the leading families of Bombay. Now there 
hundreds of girls of every ^roed and caste i*eceiviug their edaca^: 1; 
tion at this valuable institution. Those who have benefited meat > 
by the institution have been Parses girls, whose progress has beeh ; ; ' 
very good, and if they only go on as they have begun they wilt . 
improve greatly in course of time. On Tuesday afternoon last, at ; 
Mr. Mauockjee Petit’s Hall, Malabar Hill, the annual distribution; 
of prizes to the girls of the institution took place. The scene 
presented was very pictureSiq[ue. It resembled ihe garden which 
Dr. Wilson compared it to on a similar occasion last year-r^: 
garden which but ten years ago w^s a wilderness. The gathering 
was very large, and the presence of H. H. Holkar made the ^ 
assemblage the more imposing. The Hon. Mr. Tucker occupied 
the chair, and the priz^ were distributed by the Hon. Mrs. Deane* 
Mr. Tucker, in his address, alluded to the past and present state 
of the natives of India, and especklly to that of the Parsees, and 
mentioned the praiseworthy services of Mr. Manockjee. That 
gentleman replied that he had done very little, and what little he 
had done hardly deserved to be treated in the way Mr. Tucker 
had kindly spoken of it. The report was afterwards read, and the 
Hon. Mrs. Deane then distributed the prizes. But we must say 
a word about the fair pupils who were the immediate cause of the 
gathering at Malabar Hill. The first prize, consisting of a gold 
medal and several valuable books, was given to Miss D. Wadia^ 
the daughter we believe of Mr. Ardaseer H. Wadia, of Piu'elL 
She had to recite a rather long passage from one of the English 
poets, and which she did with much grace and ability. The young 
girl who recited the pretty little song ‘ We are seven,’ received ^eat 
applause, and so did Miss Wadia who played on the piano. There 
were some Hindu young ladies, too, whp acquitted themselves vmiy ■ 
well. When we think of the superstitions with which the Hindna : ^ 
were lately surrounded we could not but think that great advano6B'^^^^^^;^^ w 
i^ve been made in the right direction ; and altogether the prch j 
gresB of the Alexandra Institution is very satiafaictory.^^uifyMS^ 
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lEEIGATION AND CANALS IN INDIA. 


Wi-fi'""'- ■ 




^^ ; General Sir Artlim’ Cotton, E.E., gave a very interesting 
and valuable address on tlie Indian Famine at the Eooms of 
, t]ie Society of Arts on the 17th instant. 
f'.rf-*’ We call particular attention to what he says on irrigation 
j *nd canals in India in the extract which we give. 

; It is very consoling to find in the great distress that there 
cheering signs of better times in the future for India. 
“ AlreaSfjS^he sa^!g^.-tbe-&n^e was producing good effects, 
and some of the finest water highways in the world, -which . 
had been left for years in a defective and comparatively useless 
state, were now being brought into first-rate working order' 


*‘With respect to the futixro of the present calamity, ho 
feared there would be a great loss of life ; and it seemed not 
y improbable that 2,000,000 or more might yet have to be fed^ 

■ ■ who could he set to work, and it was yet a great question how 
Vr-'iiO employ them. He contended that one of tho great mistakes 
^ 1 ^ in the papers on the subject was the omission of reference 
. to theA.after effects of relief works. They all assume that if . 
£10,000,000 was spent, £10,000,000 would be lost, than which 
nothing could be more false. Even a small part of the expen- 
diture, if bestowed upon important lines of navigation or 
irrigation, would produce a return which would be very ^at ; 
and he had had abundant proof that a population which had 
passed through this training of public works were essentially 
impmved. There remained £3,000,000 to he spent on the 
^ne canals, which would give employment to 1,000,000 peo^j^e 
fiv<^ months, and etery rupee spent on them would yield 50 or 
cooper cent, in 1858 he was ordered to report upon ajdaa 





„„ . jifil 

crater .communicaticwi' witk:.the .flxaia 
the matter appear 16 jeai^ agO| m 

flone to this day. At the present timo 
: 4 ^ 00,000 tons were travelling this 400 miles of dangerous r»^ 
navigation^ at the rate of 12 miles a day, and losing 2' per: 

■ of boats by the way. In the 16 years, since 1856/ prdbjj^^ 
JE25,000,000 or £30,000,000 had been lost on this one lino- ^ 


' navigation for want of a canal, which would have cost about 
quarter of a million; and then wonder was expressed thtl|-S 
India was poor and could not pay sufficient taxes. He felt 
certain that if efficient plans for utilizing water had beeii- ;; 
carried out when they wpre urged, instead of railways 20 yeaii|i5 
ago, the saving to India would have been several times 
amount of her i)resent debt. As a proof of the advantage 
water transit, he said that in Oifssa the price of rice; in Decemfeer 
was JB4 a ton, and in Nuddeen, near Calcutta, it was £9^ a ; 
difference of £5 for a distance of 250 miles, over which it could, 
be carried by canal*for one rupee. Thus the price of rice wh^e 
they wanted to buy was double the price it might hftve been 
bought at, or half what they might have got for it where they ’ 
wanted to sell. He would ask the meeting to think of food '! 
being sold in a district at the famine price of d-^d. a pound when 
it was selling within 250 miles at less than one half-pehny, for 
want of one link or canal of ^about 80 miles. With a system of 
canals the cost of carriage from one end of India to the other ; 
would be under £1, making a difference in the cost of 1-I2d. 
a lb. With respect to tlio prevention of the famine one thing 
was certain, that wherever water for iirigation was provided ; 
famine was effectually met; grain could then h© carried in any ^ 
quantities that could possibly bo required, and at sucli an insig-*; 

^ nificant cost of carriage, that if it had to bo brought from the ;; 
furthest point in India., the expense of transit would be of 
opnsequence. He wished to disabuse the public mind of tw^i;/ 
false notions which had been frequently brought forward, 

• wasj that famme was caused by failure of water ; that was 
: the case. There was plenty of water in India ; what Avas 
^ w^ to regulate the supply. Upon the 

^at the first thing to be done for 




IRSK.'-' "■'■■ ..' ■':/:/■■■'■■’': . ■ ' 

general 'interests, Tras to give 

J system of cheap transit, and at the same time caiTy out the 
p\ ^jEhribus projects of irrigation already planned which would he 
; ' OOimected with it. He was fully satisfied that the attempt to : 

earry by railway instead of water lay at the root of all these 
* disaifite^^ and he was fully persuaded that nothing could avert 
U repetition of them but cheap production and cheap transit by 
; wa It w^as certainly humiliating to have to acknowledge 
that we had made a mistake, but -it could answer no possible 
’ , purprjse to ignore it, and keep the country deprived of effective 
transit, or transit w hich would enable it to contend with the rest 
of -the world. The famine was already producing good effects, 
and somo of the finest water higlways in the world, w’hich had 
bbesn loft for years in a defective and comparatively useless state, 
were now being brought into first-rate w’orldng order, and 
notably among others the Ganges Canal. The advantages 
; which India, by its water power, had for manufactures, certainly 
any other country in thoVorld. It was not 
hid away in inaccessible and non-populous places, but whore 
labour w'as at hand and where the iiroduce of enormous tracts 
could be brought to the door of the mills and the goods carried 
away to the markets and ports at a nominal cost of carriogo.^’ 


Irrigation is the great requirement, aad the want of it in the 
famine-stricken districts in Bengal is the cause of the disaster 
ihut has visited them. What would have hapjKmed throughout 
those districts is exemi>lificd by the vicinity of Durgowty, where 
sto enlightened and public spirited zemindar, Babu Teel uck* Sing, 
undertook in October last to irrigate a tract (f land '’estimated at 
SOiOOO beegahs and extending over 26 villages. The consequence 
is that the crops for miles on each side of the road, and as far as 
,the eye can reach, are described as being magnificent. Many Of 
the most serious evils may be avoided by wise precautions of this 
ibrfc, arid the variations of the season might be provided against if 
^ zemindars of Bengal would follow the example of the Babu 




:the 'national Indian AssociATi^i:^l|i! 

SOCIAL PROGRESS IN INDIA. * |?: 

On Thursday evening, April 9th, Mr. C. Sabapathi lyah,,.a; 
high-caste Brahmin gentleman, who has been visiting England fbfrr^: 
the last two years, delivered a lecture at the Oak Drawing-room, 
Bed Lodge, Bristol, to about 100 ladies and gentlemen, on 
Progress in India, and how England can help it.” Mr. Lewis 
the Treasurer of the Association, presided, and introduced 
proceedings, 

The Lecturer observed thabin India there was a population 
of 250 millions, of 50 different nationalities, and speaking different 
and varied dialects. In considering the present state of this 
mixed society, ho said the root of all evil in India had been thO: 
eagerness of the natives to adapt themselves to circumstances 
out attempting to adhere to principles ; in matters social, religio^ 
and political, private and public principles were utterly disregarded, 
and when principles were sacrificed farewell to progress and sel?^ 
respect. The tide of progress had come at last. From every quarter 
European education and science, assisted by the natural intelligence 
of the natures, wpre clearing away with irresistible force tho accumu- 
lated masses of existing evils: H e would be can did, and would admit 
that for all this they were indebted to British rule in India and the 
noble self-denying and untiring endeavours of the Christian missioa- 
arics. In less than half a century India would be thoroughly 
Anglicised. Much depended upon the natives themselves for thefir 
nationael evation. The people of India could not become social till 
they gave up their baneful castes; whilst the education of the w^pmen 
of India should bo cultivated and not discouraged, and their social ^ 
condition improved. He urged the desirability of Englishwon^ v 
taking a personal interest in the welfare of the women of In4|^;; ' 
and said that if the people of England wore thoroughly^ sinepr^^^i 
and boneatly anxious to raise the social and moral (mndltion of 
eotmtty, and desirous of giving a helping hand in 

emancipate th^nselires^ he 








l their uDpivijadiqed x^sideratioB Thegir i?^^ 

tipless a change was made in the existing system of 

in a state of utter dependence they would do hi|i 
|||^. should raise the political tone of the people of 

^l^dia ftiid emancipate them from the childish notion of dependence 
them to sacrifice individual interests and individual 
ll^fiions on the altar of national glory and national justice. He 
IHtoitted that India was not fit for a Parliament on the universal 
^kdi^ge system^ but he would challenge any one to say that the 
ilSme had not arrived when something should be done. He pro- 
■^p6$ed that all municipal members that now were appointed by tho 
'^vernment in the municipal corporations should be made elective 
returned with the free choice of tho people. Each of the 
principal corporations should have the power to nominate a mem- 
Jber to sit in council with the local governor of each presidency! 
fvhidi wou^^^ have to bo ro-arranged. All the zemindars and 
^d^ndent native princes should be entitled to sit in this council 
right of birth. The local governors should have executive 
and the enormously paid n^embers of the executive council 
iflzid revenue board, with its usieless establishments, would be 
mitirely abolished. The governor would be president of tbe 
Council, This grand council would form the highest appellate 
, Authority in the country ; but a power should be reserved to the 
[iSidtish Parliament to veto all its acts, if necessary. He hoped much 
l&om Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Isorthcote, and wat sanguine 
lihat the Conservative Government,* with their professions to give 
. 2 ^ to the country from hasty legislation, would find time to place 
the Indian Government upon an econcunicul and Siitisfactoiy basis. 
He also suggested that there should bo an impartial, free admission 
the natives to the services, civil and military, of the countiy ; 
recommended the formation of local associations throughout 
'^gland; tq cooperate with the National Indian Association. The 
{jeoturer sketched out a detailed plan by which such associatioii^ 
and especially its lady members, might make themselves useful in 
improving the condition of the people of India, and he urged also 
that the National Indian Association should encourage Hindus to 
visit ^nglandi and to this end give thorn not only moral but ; 
assistanoe. 

in proposieg a Vote ^ thanks tp the 







® reference to the systom of 

iaent in India which had been propounded. 

51ie resolution was carried by acclamation, and 
l^ged by the Lecturer. 

After a lengthened discussion, during which much int ^ 

information was given by the Lecturer, a resolution was 
the Chairman, seconded by Dr. Beddoe, and unanimousiy adopti^ij 
to memorialise the Indian Secretary to revive the Indian soh^l^^ 
Aips, which have been abolished. ■ 

The proceedings were then brought to a close, after- hairillgi 
lasted nearly three hours. / / T • 


LONDOJJ BRANCH. 

llie London Branch Committee continue to hold very interest: 
ing meetings for the reading of papers, for diasouasion, on tine 
social condition of* India. On the 20th March, Mr. 0. Sabapathii 
lyah, of Madras, read the paper, entitled “ Suggestions for raisiig; 
the social condition of India.” His suggestions included among oth^ 
the introduction, to some extent, of the representative systCii^! 
greater facilities for recruiting the civil service from among tte; 
natives, their admission into the higher grades of the arinyif 
less exclusiveness on the pa?*t of the English in India. 
following gentlemen took part in the discussion which followed 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt (formerly of Bengal), Mr. Meenashaya (of 
Madras), Mr. Villars Sankey, Mr. Avinasa C. Mittra (of Bengrt)^ 
Mr. H. Subramanyam (of Madras), Rev. H, Solly, and Miil 
Sreenath Datta. In consequence of the great interest felt 
the subject and the desire of many others to take part ih tS®? 
discussion, it was acyourned until the 27th March. Gh 
occasion a long address was delivered by Mr. Naoraoji Eurdpoiiji ;! 
(of Bombay), followed by Mr. H. Pratt, the Rev. J, 

(of Bengal), Mr. Saunders, Mr. Sankey, Mr. F. Fincott, JSp 
;Mr. M. C. Swamy (of Ceylon). Mr. Sabapathi !^ah theu i 
and the Chairman, who had presided on both occaaian% 

Eaatwick, C.£., summed up the discussion, lemaAiug^ 
and Hindus were in &ot one race, their 
IndiA should 







; 0 ^ vl^ we gave a fell report of the puhB® 
jp®BifesBg lieM" m Hall, when it was resolved to 

,l§m%sli the Association in Manchester. The orgauizatioiii 
;pito.;Bfeee lieen completed, and the following gentlemen have 
ilfeosented to constitute the committee, viz. : — Hugh Mason; 
|Pfc|., Chairman, Wm. Armitage, Esq., E. Ashworth, Esq,, 
Pi; A. Bremner, Esq., W. E. Callender, Esq., M.P., H. Charle- 
'0oM, Bsq., James Fildes, Esq., Rich. Harwood, Esq. (Mayor 
;jOf Salford), Rich. Johnson, Esq., Rev. R A. Hatchard, H. I. 
Jieppdo, Esq.i Geoige Lord, Esq., Joseph Leese, Esq., Herbert 
philips. Esq., John Slagg, Jiui.,,Esq., Benjamin Whitworth, 
Esq., Stephen Winkworth, Esq. 

Mr. Isaac Watts, for^ .jMH^^~yeffirs the Secretary of the 

and who from having visited 
Ifiidia has a personal acquaintance with the country, has been 
appointed secretary. The following is the programme which 
lias been adopted and issued in a circular soliciting co- 
operation and support: — 

# : « T]ie National Indian Association is intended to take cogni- 
3^ce of all matters relating to. the social condition of India and its 
’Jsitiabitants, with a view to suggest and introduce such improve- 
lisiints as may be found expedient and practicable. 

OBJECTS. 


‘*1. To collect and disseminate information relative to the 
ibcial, moral, material and industrial condition of India ; and thus 
ib ^lighten and influence public opinion in regard to the general 

To consider and aid the best plans that can be devised 
%r ^moting ihe progress and prosperity of India by improve- 
/jpiehts in agricultijre, works of irrigation, better means of internal 
: &c. ; and to encourage all efiorts that may be 

by the people themselves for their own advancement 

to establish a laonthl^ for the publication and 

upon the oondi^iont 



//iiiE.'liidlia,' and'M tiie adroc^ of’ 

'^^;1^^ri«ace of , -famines and to be of. geaeWv;,b«0^^;S^ 

V 4. To organize and maintam a ladies^ 
q^uestions relating to the condition of native women 
and to devise measures for promoting their sociaV educatiohc^^ 
mowd elevation. ■ ' ^ 

, “5. To promote friendly intercourse with native gfintl 
visiting England, and to introduce them to a knowledge of i 
institutions in this country as may prove of benefit. to their ow^ 
Also to show kind attentions to young natives of India whHst]^: 
Great Britain for the purpose of education.” ' / t II 

The objects thus proposed cannot fail to secure the cordi^] 
approval of a community so closely connected with Indi|( 
and so deeply interested in all measures calculated to devulp^ 
the resources of the coimtry, and to promote its material arid 
industrial as well as its social and moral improvement I| 
is confidently hoped that the warm sympathy and generoiis 
assistance of those who have business relations -with India, 01^ 
who desire to contribute to its welfare, will be readily aifordeid^ 
Wo inay fairly congratulate the friends of India on the 
establishment of so important a branch in the Cottonoplis of 
England. Looking to the influential character of the iocfl 
committee, and the experience and ability of its secretary 
much valuable work may be expected from “ The Manchester^ 
Branch.” — - 

MAKCHESTER BENGAL FAMINE RELIEF FUND. ^ 

Town Hall, , 

The Mayor of Manchester and the Geneial Committee 
that the time has arrived for them to make a more direct appeal l^^ 
their fellow-citizens, with a view to a more liberal e^preesien 
sympathy for the famine-stricken population of India. They 
that as yet the donations from Manchester do not amqWjii 
^10/000, and they think such a sum a very inadequa,t6 < 
a community whose commercial relations with 
intimate and so important. Now that it has b^n ded^^A 
^ be made by Parliam^t. 

peopleef England can do f" ^ 











llgl^e.obsc^^^^ prevailed,ait;tp /;lifee extent of 

t^ lie^^ private idd^ and as to the pdfteih3ity^^ 
charitable eontnbtttious has been 
fe; I ;$he^ of State for India (^brquis of Salisbury), 

House, deprecated "any such condusion as would 
of England to believe that th^ famine is oae whit 
tnan the official descriptions have represented it to be^” 
confirming the despatch of the Vicero 3 r, dated 20tli 
ji^IpK^ch, where it is clearly shown that a population of twenty-five 
iiillions is more or less affected by severe famine, of whom at least 
millions will certainly he entirely dependent for food 

Government aid till September, or even November next* 

high authority, in thus speaking to the " magnitude 
calamity,’* makes it evident that the relief contributions 
|W;hich As earneBtly solicits^ will not only " impress upon the minds 
India our common citizenship and our common 
ifmhjection to the sovereign under twhom we live^” but that they 
relievo "a great deal of distress which the Government 
by its very constitution, meet,** viz. ; — The cases of 
; \ (1) Those who fall outside the strict rules which the Government 
v> V is obliged to adopt to prevent confusion' in adminstration* 

. (2) Those who are "next door to poverty,” but not absolutely 
; poor; whom the Government cannot assist without 

pauperising the wliole population. 

(3) The orphans which the famine is certain to leave without 
resource or protection. 

The Marquis of Salisbury emphasises this opinion in the fol lowing 
hwdsde i — Do not suppose then, I repeat, that I come here to ask 
like 1^ people to supply defects on the part of Government. 

Government cannot do what private charity can and has been 


% Committee, after ample inquiry and duo 
mi^beratipn, has decided to act apon the recommendation of the 
^^ieeroy, und to entrust the funds raised in their city to the Bengal 
Famine Oommittee in Calcutta, as being the most economical 
channel of administration. The Calcutta Gom- 
hassttb^ in the distressed districts, working in 

with the Government officials in each relief 
and there is every reason to believe that money, disbursed 
!&rbi%h such an agency, will tend to the mitigation of mu<^ 
inisery, and will ward off from numbers the inevitable horrors of 
rftoilliya. ; 

Oonunittee #ill glad to rscrave oollecticma from'c&ar(dM» 
biui{id& alao thi^ tbat oosaidwabk flumB ought to he : 

|i^, . and ot^ jdaeto of hooB^ 





IlSTOLLI^JBirCE. 


im.} 



They will be prepared to forward epecial oontribtitioidt fikT , 
dietribotion ihroagh any agencies which donors maj prefer to ilio 
Oaloutta Committoe. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee^ » , 

ALFEED WATKIJSr, Mayor, Chairman. ' 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


From tho report of the Education Department in the Nortii 
West Provinces, we learn that 48 schools, mostly prmiary, were 
opened in the year 1872-73. Tliobo schools are attended by nearly 
2,600 boys. 

The second annual distribution of prizes in the Bengal Mnale 
School took place at the cad of January in the Calcutta Norroail 
School. The first ^irizea for instrumental and vocal music con- 
sisted of silver medals — the othexs were instruments, muac books, 
&c. The musical performances were varied by allegorical tablcaux- 
vivants, which were well arranged, and excited much interest. 

At the examination of the pupils in the Native Ladies* Normal 
School (in connection with the Indian Eoform Association) two 
of the papers were so good, that if they had been marked on the 
University scale the candidates who gave them in would have 
been in the first division. 

At the request of Lady Hobart, the Committee of the Fine 
Arts Exhibition, lately held at Madras, closed tho hall to the 
public for one day in order that her ladyship might meet a number 
of native ladies whom she had invited to inspect the pictures with, 
her. Several English ladies were also of the pariy. The first 
prize for oil-painting in the Exhibition was awarded to Mr. Y. 
Koilthanjioram. The picture represented a Nair woman bendism 
over her sleeping babe. 

Lady Hobart has set English ladies an excellent example^ 
making morning calls on Native ladies. These calls were 
morning calls, for they were made at 8 a.m. Lady Hobart, aeoeiiQi^ 
panted by Mrs. Awdty, Mr& Pritchard, Mrs. Firth and Qapt. FooM 
made a call on Monday, the 6th Inst., on the ladies of ^ 
the jPrinees of Aroot, thence they proceeded to the Baoee of TeeiMin* 



.-^^he honses' i 
and mj^imSo^ wiw^tTig .^tw} .■ 

‘ sbowing thereby mudh aaiiety to do honour 
! her Majesfcy the Queen.— i^rgr^M; April 11. 

;SkC, record the death of Babu Rao Chunder 

of the Peace and Fellow of the University, and 
aojne time Hon. Sec. of the Bethune Society. He was a very 
ciij AUe man, and took part in many educational movements. 

The Hon, Dwarka Hath Mitter, since 1867 one of the Judges 
^^of the High Court of Calcutta, died on the 28th February. He 
, wte a sound lawyer, a distinguished ‘mathematician, and was well 
read in science and literature. 

We learn by this mail with deep regret the death of Rao Sahib 
Natrayen Juggonath, late Sub-Injector of Education in Sind, and 
1 ^ promoted to the post of First Grade Inspector in Mysore, 
f ISe there, contracted illness, and came to Bombay for a change, 
iriisliere he died. Ho was a most intelligent, ^iberal-minded man, 
an^/a great loss is sustained to the cause of the advancement of 
r the native progress generally and of female improvement par ticularly. 

Babahanagobe Association.— The anniversary of the North 
Suburban Association of Barahanagore was held at 4 p.m*, on 
iruesday, the 3rd February, in the house of Babu Nimcband Moitry 
Bonbooghly, Babu Sasipada Banerjee in the chair. This asso* 
!:jGiaiion aims to be a really working institution, and intends to 
after the education of all classes of the community, to help 
the knowledge of arts and sciences, and generally see 
the welfare of the people. It was established by a few friends 
cm the 12th of May, 1872, and during its existence of one and a 
}%0i£ years it has quietly done its work in the three sections 
•ij[edueatioii, charity and general) into which it has been divided* 
Two girls’ schools, two night schools, one working men’s, and a 
lading chib have been working in connection with this society; 
The ^mmittee of the female education section (Mr. and Mrs. 
JtiStice Phear, Mrs, Murray, Dr. Waldie, and Babxis Pre^ono 
Qooinar Banerjee and Sasipada Banerjee) applied to the Grovem- 

aid, in order to be able to place the two sohixds^ ; / 
of an il^^ish ndstra^ tb^ are vnry happy to know | 
DistriokBrfiod Oommittee rf 24^eigunnahs ha^ 
fer 'tim 'sam^aqai:'^^^ 







the y^bjr^tEe 

iii^^lji^ Sing, Miss Akroyd, Babu 

:;M other ladies and gentlemen* Mrs. Phear, 

btited the prizes in the last annual examination. *The exebtttitS^ ^^ 
council of the North Suburban Association feel very thankfdttof; ; ■ 
Jthe la<|ies and gentlemen who have helped the council in cartyiijg^;; 
out ilieir female education work during the last year. The attCii-* ;? 
tipn of the executive council was directed in a large measure/ and < ^ 
with great success, for the social and moral elevation of the workiBg 
classes during the year. The public papers have already taken ;; 
notice of the working of this section, so no separate account » :i 
needed here. For want of funds, the operations of theVcharity 
section havo not been so extensive as desirable ; knowing that ' 
dependence on public charity takes away all desire for work, the 
executive council have sparingly given away their charities, aind 


only to those who are real objects of charity. The rule for giving 
small loans to persons in want was in two cdses taken advantage 
of, and in both the instances the recipients repaid to the committee 
the amount of the loan. Monthly assistance has been given for 
maintenance to some families, and schooling and books to three ■ 
boys, besides' casual aid has been rendered to some poor widows 
for repairing their thatches; a few sick people, who had none to 
take care of them, were at the cost of the society sent to hospitals 
for treatment, and assistance was given in two cases for burning 
and burying dead bodies. Tlie principal work of the general^ 
section has been to bring the local grievances before the district 
authorities for redress. The council feel themselves very thankful ^ 
t6 Mr, F. B. Peacock, collector and magistrate of 24?Pergiinnahs^:' i 
^ for sending them, for their opinions, questions framed by Govern- 
ment bearing on the social position of the Mahommedans. ^ Thei jv 
ozecutive council had great pleasure to send a long report on tlip > 
subject. An exhibition of pictures, stones, fossils, and curiosities 
was held in conneetion- with this section, which drew a greats: 
Aumber of visitors, and which was made very entertaining 
instructing by simple explanatory remarks on the things exhibit^j|t| 
feel themselves very thahkfal ' 
j London and Bristol J^tional 
:flymipa%T ^ have ; 










, , ft public report is ,i|ot a proper maflTnm . 

"3eep feelings of respect and gmtihidfl tA TVjl^ ■ 

Si ; for what she has done and is still doing for Barahanagbrii^ 

■ . ■ ■■ ■ . "■■■■■■■■'I-": 


i;; ^ ^MlGiiT Sct — The distribution of prizes to the Barahanft^ 
night school for working mon and boys took place on Thursday 
j:< ^ 5th February, at 8 p.m., in the house of Babu Sasipada 
David Waldie presiding. The place of the meeting 
decorated with flags and flowers, and a band of 
played lively tunes, giving a pleasing aspect to the propeod- 
: : ihgs. A number of young men and boys were examined from 
their reading books (a few learning English), in which they did 
very well and to the satisfaction, of the audience. 


Wo are very glad to see how the cause 6f eel u cation is being 
taken up by municipal corporations in Bengal under a recent act 
of Sir George Campbell. The Suburban Municipality have granted 
rs, 600 per month to the District School Commi; tec of|i?4 Per- 

gunahs for schools in the suburbs of Calcutta. M ^ me^ngof 

the District School Coiiirnitieo, headed by Mr. F. B. Peacock, 
Collector and Magistrate of the District, held last month, a sub- 
' colinmittee of three gcutlcnien (one English and two native geutle- 

^ men) has been formed to submit a scheme for the distribution of 

' this municipal grant. It is iriteresting to notice how the attention 
‘ of educated native gentlemen is being drawn tow.ard8 the education 
ortho masses ; primary instruction has the first claim on the 
municipal grant, inasmuch as the bulk of the ratepayers resort to 
elementary schools. The Sub-Committee have recommended 70 
Pfttshalsin both the northern and southern suburbs of Calcutta, 
3^ero is now a proposal to open a Factory School in the southern 
Bufeprbs for the boys of the Khidderpore dockyard, and other 
wor^ops. For convenience the Sub-Committee have divided the 
suburbs into four blocks — north block, comprising Coripore, Chitr 
pore, &c. ; east* block, cast of Mntla Bead j and Khidderpore 
and Taligunge blocks in ihe south. The Sub-Committee have 
also 8ugg«®ted the formati^ 10 schplarships for the eacourago^ \ 



gwiteaenaed to be diabnraed in thn fniln u rfn g .Wmitoy ^ 


;.;,? ^. 4 .; ' mass' EBPC iTIOK. ■ ' 

; • 70 Primary Schools ,. .. ,, ., ,, 

lEoctory School .. ., ,, ,, ,, 

,, ,, ,j ,, 


.i..m 
"., .. St 
,. .. 


VEKNACt'LAB SCHOOLS. 

Ooterparah Vernacular School (a new school) , » : 20 
10 Vernacular Scholarships ,, ,, . , ,, ,, 40 — gO 


ITHMALH EDOCATIOJf, - ,,■ 

Bhobanipore Girls’ School . . 25 

Mahaffan do. M 

Cmtporo Wesleyan School . * , i . . , , * . . . 16 

10 (Ms’ Scholarships ^ 40^ 65 


HIGH EDXJOATION. 

Kashipore Engflish School , , , , , , , , , , , , 40 

Taligiirifi'o do, , 40 

Narculdauj?a do. .. .. 20-100 

Olhco UonUiigencicfe .. ,, .. .. ,» 16 


Total rs. .. 

— * From W Ciitciitta Correspondent, 




P E 1{ y 0 X A L I X T E L L I Cl E N 0 E. 


Two Indian gentlemen havo passed the Easter examination ' 
of students of tlio Inns of Court hold at Lincoln’s Inn H^. 
They are Mr. 0. Sabapatlii l3’’nh, of Lincoln’s Inn, and Mr. ' 
Apanda Mohan Bose, M.A., of tho Inner Temple. ' ‘ , 

Mr; Chara Chunder Boso and Mr. Akhoy Coomar Hudn^' i' 
ai’riyed about a month ng'o from Calcutta. Th<^ were u^ny ' -' 
tahatoly passengers in the ^mn steamer, which 

i wrecked in the Straits of Gibraltar. Mr. C. C. BoSe is gone fe ia 
-Edinhngh for study. ■ - 

,, , A^ has como over— Mr. GK; 'Surottia ; 

y"®Cppmhay.';; ; . .'-r- 'i ' 

If^VBipejgee, ■C.S>,;rAaA’;«r|^(^^i^^^|p;^ 











;J^3r M au^ «zp^ the arrival of 

Xl^ia^er lilozoomdar, aa iatimate fiiead aad ooadj 

f $iiuadOT Ben, at Cal^^ - ^ : 

Pv!: ^ ^uag nobleman of the I^mjab, Sirdar Djal Sing, ia tdeo 
hia vray to England. He left Amritsar for Bombay <m 
6&. A crowd of Mends assembled on the railiray 
to bid 'him farewell. He is probably the first Sikh 
and position who has travelled to Europe, 
k Syed Abdocdlah, who has resided twenfy-five years in Eng- 
^ri^bpi^f retoxhed last month to Gal(mu^^ to take up some appomt* 



.■'-V 


ADVEBTISEMENTS, 




pfactising Barrister of tbirteen years^ standing, making a 
‘ lity of Indian Law, desires to receive as BOARDERS two 
)IA1{ GENTLEMEN, reading either for the Bar or fine the 
: lartber ezaminations of the Indian Civil Service. Terns, inoiiiding 
( ifegal tuition — with liberal home comforts — Two hundred and fifty 
^1^ per annum. Non-resident pupils-— One hundred ^inena 
annum. 

|k: A. L, Lincoln’s Inn Library, London, W.C. 

^ JpT Ptolished.-— A Sunmaary of Mr Herbert Spencer!s p 
cf First Principles ” (Mr. Spencer’s book is one of the most 
Iphggestive and eminently philosophical in the English language), 
flBr William A. Leonard, author of the recent papers on “Hindu 
jTnaught.” Price one shilling. London, F. Pitman; Bristol, 

of “First Principles” is sixteen shillings.] 

p;:';;i3aop^^?feTEi^ FOR THE Peofle.— M adame - R^^;. 

Lecture on “Macbeth,” with illustrative drato^ 
from that tragedy, at the South Place Institute, Finsbury 

on Monday evening, May llth. Th^li^i^]f^ ^ 
be preceded and followed |y a selection of vocal fiiJhd mst^ 
music. To commence at R 30. Admission to the gdlery ; 
<me the body of the hall, sixpence each; mfly^ 

il|fe ;]tod bn; evening at the halii or of Madame Ronnii^ K 
g;;Abingdoh^^$^^^ J^sicians and vocalists ^ 

a^e re^uast^^ immediivtely n^th 
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THE INDIAN Ml’hEUM AND LinUABY. * 

\ 

There bas been ,m iucieasing iutcrest in India lor several 
years. ITie value of tins iiujiortant portion of tlie Empu'ft 
15 appreciated in many Mayb in -wliicli fonneily it was littld 
coubideied, and theie hab been albo a uorres^ioudiug interest 
shown in England and its institutions by Indians. This 
mutual incieasing interest has licen to tlio beneht both of 
England and India in many important respects, eqiecially in ' 
encouraging a more friendly feeling between the two natioiut' 't 
That there is this increasing interest is shoivn in many ways. ^ 
Associations have been formed for the discussion of Ind^Mt J 
subjects, and to afford opportunities for social intercountv 
between the natives of the two conntiies. Many workA ^ 
been published on the religions, hteraturc, customs and'ooiqF.^ 
mercial capabilities of India, the best English author^ 
systems of education have been made accessible to IndiaQI^I 
there has also been started a valuable review, OsmAtl" * 
in which all questions pertaining to India are tzeated 
thorough knowledge of the subjects find in an 








j-'ii^iu^''' o|itiDibto^ aiiA;'i^« ■ '®*ll^!||l|il^f*^‘'‘’ 

Pl^i&Aa^-sAevot^^^ 


bf tiieir lives t(ji 3 

f^’f^'Aj^^bciate 'how great iS'-ilus, 'Ohange : of. ,,thot|ghl^;.:;i^>« 
^^fe^piy^'to look back a few years and, compare; the ■prbe^fA'i 
“^l|i£:We^ in the past India was merely looked up^;. 
liilfeaglishmen as existing for their success in life, and Indii: 
^bw ISitie, and did not care much to know anytlung,*ahbdt, 

them; there was little or no 
between the two nations; there was no desire oh 
:;|bhr part evt„, jtp ascertain their wishes or feelings, in fact tlie 
. fsehiig of Tiiui»,e„.«-(iO imd occaaiOi^- f/) with Iirdiii •' 
toot what will be of benefit to her, but what will pe nf 
^^leryiee to ourselves in connection with hei\ A more generoua 
psfeW is now taken. The generality of those who take a:i 
||||i^st in her, now desire that every means should be afPoi'decl 
C&>f to develope lier resources for her own wnlfare, and that , 
should have eveiy oppoitiinity of fitting her sous to take 
Ml'greater share in the govemineut of their country. 

1*^ ; In reference to what we have said we are glaci to report, 
^*&t tlie Indian Museum and Library, whicii, since 1859,- 
been in the new India Office, are now to be kept in a * 
•satisfactory way than it was possible they could be 
the old amngement Such an alteration as is now 
[ madbk has been mush needed both for the service of 
aa in London, and also-for all students of Indian 

sire, )&to. Ill a report made by J. Forbes Watson^ ItLIn;* 
lj;y (&c.i “ on the measures required for the efficient wqrkiii|Jf 
|^;||Aifedian Museum and lahrary,” he says, “ the libiaryv!^ 
its man stands foreii^st amoto^t 

1 OiieuialM^llectjons ^d uhe varioiis nmseum poUectimA . 





fphy^apa. 


of the ortmtiy ; its 



m :the' .paper, from-'t^i^ 
lilfer some preliininary remark explains 
itfui^iim oiigl^^ to "be. The foUowing extract 
useful to all who think of estabUshing museums, 
jfor its immediate purpose. We hope in a future nuiti^ 
to call attention again to Dr, Watson’s very valuable 
interesting report : — \ 


The first requirement of a museum arranged with a view 
efficiency h specialization of its contents. The key tpjvlig 
specialization required is afforded by the reflection that all 
information supplied I5y a museum is more or less akin to diroirt; 
personal experience. A museum, indeed, is intoncled ni aousfc 
measure to supjdy the place of personal observation or experioao^i 
by exhibiting in m small compass the same material sources ii 
information which may be gathered with trouble in the couijttjj 
itself. Now it is obvious that if a merchant, a maniifacturp;^^ 
scientific man, or an artist visit a country, each will look on ;;|i 
from a different point of view, and direct hia attention to differeui 
objects, or if two or all of them are attracted by the same objeSti 
it will be as a rule by a different quality of it. The merchant 
will have the interests of commerce in view, and will study article 
which, in the condition in which he can obtain them, are capabh 
of immediate use, and have attained or may attain a place in tk 
market of the world, and he will also study the various mat^ila] 


w%nts and habits of the people which arc a guide to him regardu^ 
the article he can dispose of in the country. The mauufacttii^ 
will with preference direct^ his attention to articles or produ^ 
which, in order to fit them for use, require some further manip^ii 
tion or transformation, and he will note the concurrence of 
natural and economic conditions favourable for production, 

/ scientific man, again, will he interested in all articles, 
nol^ If they illustrate some natural order or speedes, or 
Working of soma natural law ; and the ^rtist wi£l| H |a 
natural or artificial, provide ti^ 



p m Amom^v. ‘ 0^ 


^^^liM^^oamViaiMaoii of form or ooloiir, or illuBtrate Mm« st^le ol 
tome original mode of its praciical applioation. In ^ 
iMAm« nmimer different features of the oonntry and of thh pe0f3e 
urin attract the attention of the statesman, the ngricultiiristy the 
mioeer, the medicul man, or the historian. ^ the general* 
fuDRo, which may bo oxpocted to resort to the '^TuseQln for iufor- 


iVdlition, cousidts of such various classes of individuals, oaoh having 
Hk Biiocial purpose in view, the usefulness of the Museuia wiU 
depend on its success in presenting to each visitor the kind pf 
articles and the kind of information wbicli ho himself would have 
sought out if he had had the oj)poitunity of investigating the 
country itself. In none of the exhibitions which have taken 
pis6e, fibr m any of tlie existing museum'*, has tliis principle been 
eysteiuatically acted on, althoiign it is one wliich would facilitate 
to an extraordinary extent Ibc utili/atiou of (ollcctions for prac- 
tical purposes. The system heio ad\ocatcd leads to tlie division 
of the collections into groups, cacli illustrating the ermntry from 
a Bjwcial point of view, and each being as nearly as iiosaiblc a 
complete picture without reference to other groups. It is in fact 
doing, <>:ieo for all, I ho u nk which every visitor resorting to a 
mubcum for a special put pose lia^ to pci form for liiui'^df, but at 
Buch an exjiense of time and repeal cb .as few can afford. 

This Kpecittli nation of the collet tions makes them not only 
readily aviilable for reference, but it also pr^'sents the most 
phiiloso})hie view of the country. The leading idea in this classi- 
fication is to separate the picture of the ct'untiy from the picture 
of tho people accordlug to the following scheme : — 


A. Tue CoUiNTiiy A^D ITS Eesoueoes, 

1. Pj^ysioal Peatuuks.— a. Bound iries and administrative 
divisions ; 6. Orography ; c. Hydrography ; d. Meteorology* 

2. Natural Featubes and Piionucrs. — a. Geology and 
and Mineralogy ; b. Soil ; c. Flora ; d Fauna. 

3» Fconomio View. — a . Haw produce, mining, agriculture, 
forestry, Ac. ; b. Manufactures ; c. Tools, maebinezy, pro- 
cesses i d. Locomotion by land send water ; e. Harboun^ 
lighthouses, docks, warehouses^ fidrs and markets ;/ Ourrezngr, 
banka, Ac* ; y* Coins, weights and meaeares. 





" ' jinJMlr MfsEua 
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% Tsi VtoruE Atm tseib Mobal akp ‘IjlAmUAu ikmiu^ieau ' 
4. Et 9 SOu>gioai. Yim.—a. Baoes; b. 9mrim 
aeots ; js. Fopnlation and vital statistioa. '• , < 

6. DoHJDsno ASJ> Socui. Eoonout. — a. Eood and oOokingijl 
b. Houses and buildings ; c. Clothing and pei«OBi4 
tfon , d. Manners and customs j e. Health and sanitation i ’ 
f. Education ; g. Beligion ; A. Fine and decorative art'; 
i Science and literature. '' 

6. Histobical and Administrative View — a. Philology; 
b, Archteology; c. Mythology; d. Historical geography; 
e. Political and administrative history ; f. Current adminis» 
tration. 


I TEMP EJtANC J5. 


WliPii Pabn Koshub (’hunder Sen visited this country four 
years ago, he made slroii;^ apjw'als to Gieat Britain on various 
public occasions, to check the rapid inciease of ijkmperance 
in India, through the unchecked sale of spirijpous lir[uoi£. 
During the next yeai Bahu Sasipada Bauueijee, who had 
already devoted himself earnestly to the temperance move- 
ment in his native town, made 'limilav appeals. We have 
among us another Indian gentleman, Bahu J’lolab Chuuder 
Mazoomdar, a fellow woiker in Calcutta wdth Mr. Son, 
who Uius spoke in Exeter Ilnll at a icceut ABiance 
Demonstration : — i 

About three years ago the Boyal Association, with whidt I’* 
have the honour to be connected, circulated a number of queMiiiinc ' 
^ihe subject of temperance among those men who wen able aud 
iieoB^peteat to supjdy ns with the necessary udbnnaUoniw^uittOiif ' 








meti pocu^Dg iadmP - 
f^jsltions af- sodety ia Beng4* They were 
i^hioii that the evil of drankennesa was frightMIyindlr^usn^ 
i£ li^pinoe. In a countiy like yours, where wines and 
l^n*^ Tjsed for centuries And eenturies, you may find scM 
for the spread of the evil. In our countiy, where thp 
le are traditionally abstemious and temperate, we find no 
excuse whatever for the spread of such a vice as intemperance* 
^(Oheers.) In your country the vice of intemperance is ohiefiy 
Ibonfined to the lower orders of society ; in my country the vice of 
intemperance is principally confined to the better and more educated 
sections of society. I speak as a personal sufferer from the spread 
^ Ihk vice in my nation. Privately, publicly, domestically, 
socially, and morally, my peopte, the Hindus, the decendantsof the 
Aryans, suffer in all these capacities most terribly from the vice of 
intemperance, as it exists among the better classes of society. In 
accounting for the cause of the spread of thic curse, it is universally 
acknowledged that there are two reasons. The first is the influence 
and example of* your countrymen, and the second is the action pf 
the Government. (Hear, hear.) It is Europeans principally, if 
not exclusively, who have circulated in our country the pernicious 
idea that alcohol is a necessity of human life. In the second place 
they have circulated an equally pernicious idea, that it can in any 


shape constitute a luxury in human life, and along with the other 
ideas that have been spread by tbe influence of Western education, 
these two pernicious ideas have also spread. One word now as to 
the action of the Government. Englishmen have always ondeav- 
Cured to developc a revenue out of every country to which they 
liate gone. (Laughter.) From the days of Warren Hastings, that 
to constitute the one prevailing ambition of the British Indian 
Government, f am not against the idea of developing a revTOU^ 


;htit I am decidedly (as eveiy honest man must be) against th^ idea 
pf developing a revenue at the sacrifice of the health, mondity and 
vxttue of the people. (Loud cheers.) That, sir, has been done in 
ihdk (Cries of “ Shame.”) Consulting the report of the Excise 
administration of the couiitryi I found that the increase of revenue 
on the sale of spiribous liquors has bean 2i5 per cent, 8hs^e. i ) 
Jlle same admitt with that temptation ^ 




dose.to ' 

i^i^lyimmoied those of its ofIdsjB vhalo^ lii^^ 
direct nieaiu of contribtttuig to the iiterease ef rceea^ ’ 
ttherebj contributed to the multipUcatuHe Cf 
innocent neighboarhoods and unlettered Tillagee. ; 
am glad to be able to say that the late lieutenant: ga^esfiit^-j^j^ 
^^ngal, lieutenant-Geueral Sir George Campbell, and the 
Viceroy, Loid Nbrthbrookj have attempted of late to. arrest jlnt 
growth of the evil ; have attempted, but have not been saocess&£ 
God grant they may be successful! (Cheers.) As Enropeahf^ 
as Englishmen — you only can to a great extmit cure the evil jshi^ 
the conduct of your own countrymen has introduced into^ India* 
therefore view with very great hope and joy the spread of 
temperance movement in this land." 

It surely is a ctuestiou of no slight importance ho w far the 


British Govenunegt is thus directly responsible for this 
frightful increase of the sale of intoxicating drinks among a 
people, whose religion, as well as whose national kihil^ 
disinclines them from indulgence in it, and even absolutely: 
forbids it. We trust that this subject will he seriously 
considered. 


One of the gi’eat evils that prevails in Bengal W 
«wM chasm that exists between the educated few and <hs: 
ignorant masses, those favoured with a high English edrat^f 
lion and the millions unable to read and write. Ha^gi||^: 
the guiph* is becoming narrower, and education is h¥a|^y; 
h^hH^ed on a wider basis. This good work was hegi^.'^ 
;i^;Ti.Haliday, but the greatest extension ' l^/hpenpp^M 
’j^^'.;|h'',pampbeil;' ; / 





-jeffecta' 

^la^es' ^ 

^Pif^^^-out 'to a greater extettt. ' .Oiie of ..tofi tot 

was in the case of Seshub Chunder Sen, who;- 
to Calcutta organised schools for the working 
in wliich industrial , occupations could he taught 
was a bold measure in opposition to the nation^ feeling 
infc casfte which regarded all menial labour as degrading. 

. We hail another auxiliaiy in the cause in a Ben^i 
'magm^ne sent to us, the Bharat Shramajih, M’hich aims at 
'^supplying a want long felt in Bengali periodical Hterature— 
a periodical written in a popular style on subjects interesting 
ftortlji® working classes. New manufactures arc springing up 
in 'Bengal, and this magazine has been started in connection, 
^^th a jute factory at Barahanagar, near, Calcutta, where a , 
.ftpiaishing Working Mens’ School and a Temperance Society 
have been long established ; and the foundation stone has 
|nst been laid for a Working Mens’ Institute, probably the- 
tot institution of the kind in India. 

states in his jncface that the magazine is 
'designed for workmen, shopkeepers, and ])easant.s, giving 
ifn homely language subjects of interest and use to them, A 
iltoitraiit of Lord Northbrook, veiy rough however, is giren, 
it is mentioned how his Lordship draws no salaiy, and 
hsls giyeh np the cool air of Simla in order to be near to the 
ibi^Edito ef the famine. There is a drawing with a descrip- 
;|to,bf the Barahanagar Jnte Factory. Tliis little magazine::; 
dp^es every eneouragement, and we reconunend the editop 
as his model ihe Workmen’s lUicstrated - 


rmiiis 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


DACCA. 

AN ACCOUNT OP THE TIPPERAH ZENANA EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

(Froitb a Correspondttif,) 

** Tlie object of tbfe Tipp^rab Zenana Education ftwswrtsy is fully 
indicated by its name. Female education has lately, aa it should 
hare done long since, ^ccnpiccl the most pron'incut place in the con-* 
sideratiou of our educated and enlightened countrymen, ft has not 
failed to engage some share of tlio attention of our Government 
Public institutions for tbo purpose bavo been estabiisbed in 
different places, some on the sole iospun«i!)ility of tbo Ooveniment 
and others on a ])artial or complete aid froni local subscriptions. ** 
But it is a very small fractional part of tbo cominimUy that 
really can, under the present state of Hindu society, tfljlm advan* 
tage of these institutions. The tenacity and conservativeness with 
which Hindu society adheres to what is old and consecrated by 
time, is known to the most superficial observer. 1’hese public institu- 
tions will have therefore to wait for generations befoie they can 
reach the inmost recess of the Hindu Zenana. The section of the 
community that can, under the present circumstances, dorivd any 
benefit from these institutions will in general, with very few 
eEoeptions, be girls under the age of 12. And even the number 
of such girls will hear a very small proportion to those that wi(l - 
not have, or having, will not enjoy such advantages. x 

Though in oapitah and towns the prejudices against femala 
education have been triumphed over, yet they continne to linger ' 
in benighted villages. The few that have received any edueawn 
do not dare oaepose their knowledge, through fear of being lobjeoi 






usage a3i<J ^sfcoms of the couutiy^ 
^t^rrfbre necessary * to adopt a plan, which, by allowi:^ - 
;||e^(Bi|iitoti6n enter into every Hindu Zenana, will sanction fein^ 
|il8teoation with the authority of gener^ practice, and by trying to 
l^^iscate all will leave no one in a position to assault the rest, 
i Those of the adult females and girls of our country that belong 
fneapectable and echzcated families, and that have been mode to ’ 
jjiiipercome these prejudices and initiate themselves for the first 
ptihaS; in reading and writing, follow a course of study which is by 
V no means systematic. Few literary books, among which novOls 
occupy the most consjncuous place, are all that they ever dream of 
reading. Mathematics, history, geography and natural science are 
i isubjccts almost uukiiown. It wns therefore indispensably neces- * 
' hsLty to^gy^mafizITsucTi Tcnowledge, and impart many-sided educa- 
jsiiOIE^dapted to develope all the quarters of mind. 

At the same time it was felt that unless public competition 
; !aiid feelings of emulation were called into play, there was no hope 
'of ejccjiting a permanent interest. In short, it was necessary to 
combine ])rivacy with public competition, and to devise a plan 
,:«rhioh, instead of moving in direct opposition to tho existing 
jsenana system, would move by the side of it and gradually and 
V^wly nndermlne rather than run counter to the existing systems 
Hindu society. 

;p'; / “It was to ineet the desiderata which have been, and must be, 
circumstances, left untouched by public institutions, 

: :%hftt the Tipperah Zenana Education Society and similar associa- 
tiops at Dacca, Barisal and Mytnonsingh* have been called into 
: existence. It is to be understood that these societies by no meaiie 
V give enoouragemont to the zenana system and to set them* 
against female emancipation. It is the intention of these 
to impart systematic education in the best way they 
^ devise, and the present is one of the means they could best ^ 


Edticatiou and public opinion will no doubt do their own 

But if we were to attribute a potential 
iSs^tence it with all the reality of powbr a 

aiid then. were-’tO' say'''^£f 0 t 





ficard^ly hope to do anything at any tieoie^^^ 

28 ho time and place where these idle exeusoB will not hi^e:^ 
plauaihility. With a view to EM^t to work immediately aUl l^ 
resources they had in band, some educated young ge^emen^^^^^^ 
Tipperah organised themselves into a body in 187 V and fctfmed^tlrt 
followiijg plans for carrying out their purpose :— 

" 1. To have a list of text books fixed, printed and rirCdlateS; 
: ■ . ■ every year. ^ 

*' 2. To hold an annual examination at the homes of the respectiy^ 
candidates. 

“3. This examination to be conducted under the guidance and; 
personal inspection of appointed persons or guards, wM 
must sign a solemn declaration to the effect that no Uti&& 
means had been employed in the examination. 

4. The result to bo printed and published within a month and 
sent to the homes of the respective candidates. 

"5. All the passed candidates — and if funds allow — the 
unpassed also to receive rewards in the shape of book^^ 
ornaments, and other useful articles ; these being the pn^ 
inducements which at present are at the dispoSi^ of the 
Association. 

^ ** 6. These demands to be met by private subscriptions, which in 
Tipperah will amount to an average yearly income of 
rs. 75f or little upwards, though unfortunately little more 
than rs. 50 have been actually realized. 


^'The society expects shortly to apply to Government for m 
annual grant, and it has hopes that its efforts will meet 
success* The Dacca Zenana Education Society lately appli^ st ; 


similar grant, which has been recommended by the District 
mittee. But it is still under discussion between the Xnqiectoir^ 
SI B. Circle and the Director of Public Instruction. The Tipp^^^ 
^ociety awaits the ultimate result with great eagernesa 
is one grand objection against the system sketched ahQV% ;oa^l^i^^ 
iW^hvurthin^ reliability of the guards^ 
jSO^^ secure omfident^ 

tiie;' papers, and ..the.:w^h^ 



^BWsh. Ms^Jt^ate 'tolbr’iSl^itW'''- 

i^piyfiiilfri • if - or tbe ooiapuSsbn 'of 'the iraBpec^--y|i^ 

^ iettovledgo wMcli the axaaainee was known to batV* ' 
ilBiMei We are quite alive to the difiBculty and delicacy o| 

know that with all our precautions the system has i ■ 
lo^hole. “But we must either give up the present Systran, Of ; , 
invent or discover some new method. Before we can do ;- 
^ ^tter it would he idle and absurd to give up the former . : ThO . 
pS^t system is only a ^oowienaZ remedy, which means to g^rei 
its plabe to better systems when time and circumstances will ^W. 

‘‘The above plan has been found to work snccessfnlly. A 
pferehce to the result papers of our society and those of Dacca 
ind Barissl will show the success»of the plan. The success wojdd 

Karo Ipen far better if domestic occurrences— especially attendant 

^'iqaiTied life— did not occasionally prove an obstacle in the way 

indiiudu^ examinees. • , 

'i?*'‘*irbe above is but a rough and imperfect sketch of what the 
ipltran is , and how it is conducted. 

' « The Tipperah Zenana Education Society was at first established 

(i* Dacca. Subsequently a branch socioty was started at Cqm- 
«illa1i, which is the capital of Tipperah. In .the last year the 
Pommilkh Society has been turned into the main society, whereof 

life Drasca one has become a branch.” 

■ ■■ 

- jtpn thftr correspondent writes to a friend 
*; ^ ‘‘i c^ too strongly express my feelings of obligatiMS 
'IfiS^fds you for your kind offer of the National Indian Asso<^ 
^ jbnmals and reports. I have read some of tfeni with the , 
lyfefest delight. They have chee^d my drooping Spirits ' ^ 
few rival a new impetus to my feelings. I shall, in your pafe 
ifesent'them to the Svbha SadMm ShhJM. I dare ^ ; 

In crarn^ monthly met^dT^ 

'.ifeity' fe: .mtr.feow, the.' fefei’feff 
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I vhkJi ilMf MU b« The peiiml «f tfceie josmalii trQl 

k Bflv life into the iiiiindB of the memben^ ni keep (heat aiMiini 
i; ia&rmed of all the reform moTements of Tadita. 1 eacskiae heCi*) 

: vith an offieial letter from the Shove. Mr, liviiiliRtQiie, iht 
]PM»ideiit, has been very glad to hear of 70 a. He imtnediak|||C 
took home the pamphlets and papers formorlj sent b7 you to1rM4 
them himself, and voted an offer of hearty thanks to yon. 

“ The following aro stated to be objecif of the Daooa Stli^ 
Shatihini Sova, philanthropic society: — 






1. Encouragement of female education. 

2. Eocouragemcut of mass education. " 

“ 3. Discouragement of intemperance and drunkenness. 

4. Discouragement of early marriage. 

“ 5. Discouragement of polygamy. 

6 . Encouragement of widow marriage. 

‘^7. Attempt at improving the morals of the prisoners by 
instruction, with iieiinission from Government, 

8 . Attempt at relieving, hy medical assistance, those helplesn 

cases of disoaso which req[uirc immediate medical 
attention. 

9. Attempt to discourage prostitution and to save innocent 

and helpless girls. 


“ Of all the above objects tlio only one in which the Associa** 
tion has succeeded in doing anything substantially good ia the 
department of female education. By the exertions of this Asso- 
ciation an adult female school and along with it a git 1 school has 
been established, the local subscription being rs, 25, and tll 0 
Government grant being double that amount. ^ 

** To give encouragement to mass education, and to create *a 
taste for reading among the peojdo in general a pice paper, of the 
name of Shadhini Pairica, was started, which having 

lasted for about two years, has been put a stop to as it dafl^ 
involved the Association in losses too heavy to he made up* 

Sodety is doing some real good in the female education work. ^ 
nnmber of Hindu gentlemen form the committee, under 
praddency of W. B. Livingstone, Esq., Assistant Professor at 1^9^ 
CWlegf^” 




fl’ SCHQPIii— 

» Bar^ Girls’ SMp^^:0 

ajifi the 24th ultimo, the Houorahle Mr. Justice Fhear in 
libe was supported on the left by MrSvPhear, who kindly gai(5P; 
^j|iy^:t^^ to the young people, and on the right by a well kBOwn * 
E of the school, Dr. Waldie. The place of meeting was tastefully 
flags and evergreens. An interesting feature in tixe 
; was the presence of two Hindu ladies, Mrs. Chuckerbutty 
1^4:^ Bannerjee ; t&e former examined the fimt two classes from 
fading books. After the prizes were distributed by Mrs. 
the Honorable Chairman said that the progress whiA had 
bf^ hmde during the past year ought to be the subject of special 
iSOXkgratulation to the friends and supporters of the school. The 
r<min in which they were now a^embled the school owed to the 
of a gentleman, Baboo Goluck Chunder Mookerjee, who 
must be reckoned among those who prefer to stand upon the old 
jray% until it is proved that the newer are an unquestionable 
idvantagb to society ; that ho has thought it. right to build the 
^za fcr the use of the school is the highest possible toatiuiony of 
^6 good work which the school is doing. The numbers of the 
•choi^rB, the comeliness of their dress, and the manner in which 
had acquitted themselves in the questioning which they bad 
jiipde^one this evening, were a creditable advance upon the results 
liud» year’s meeting, and yet those were satisfactory. Amongst 
things the sewing was much commended. It was superflous 
add on his part to remind the meeting how much of this sucoess 
due to the unremitting exertions of Babu Sasipada Bannerjee. 
iCe &lt confident that under Babu Sasipada’s efforts the progress 
ibf the Barahanagar Girls’ School would be as marked and its 
attcoesS as plainly manifested at the next anniversary, as that over 
they now rejoiced. 

^ Dr. Waldie then said a few words, testifying his aatis&orioii 
the progress made by the school during the past year, and 
espemcdly at seeing the introduction of drawing as a subject of 
lUstrimtiDn in the school. 

"Babu Saripada Banneqee took this opportunity publicly to 
the friends and supporters who have continued their supp^ 
* year. . ife amtipned 



E M'v r-'^’*.' ' ^?‘y'^-T. iv; ■■V> t4:; j-.v.: 




'iaaiji^^'-b^ 'who hfiiii;':|i^md:;^tri^^ 

Ih^ ic^ools^^ it in 1866*' 33b iil^ 

ikroydjliis^ other ladies of Iittdon, 

enough to send a box of presents to him in token of their {lyiapai^ 
in thoT^oric^w^ were carryhif on at Baraha]mgar^\^d '^ 

which some prizes have been awarded to the giris/: 
p^posed a warm vote of thanks to Mr. and Mi% Juisttce:^^^ ^ 

Ibr ithe sympathy and assistance ^they have given in all 
for the good of this village since they came to this country, 
kindly presiding over the distribution meetings of this schbbL; 

“ In replying to the vote of thanks, Mr. Phear took the 
tuhity of saying that he entirely agreed with Dr, Waldie with 
to the drawing. It was not merely the accomplishment of thefibnit^ 
itself which was to be valued, but the education of the eye ahd l^ 
* the faculty of observation, which was involved in the lil^hing''^ 
the art, was, he thought, of singular importance. He was ahinli 
glad to see that c^itline drawing had been made in this school ofte 
of^he elements of a Bengali girl’s course of instructioil ' m 
Phear wished him to add that darning ought to be taught in 
classes. It was the practice of Bengalee gentlemen now-a*da3riii|5 
wear stockings, which were usually in'eproachable in all respecSl 
Ipve one, namely, the number of holes apparent in them* 
young women ought, like their European sisters, to be taught thM 
it was inexcusable on their part if such a thing as a 
visible in the stockings of their fathers, brothers and busbtin%.\ 
—Indian Daily Nms^ 4th June, 1874, 






RE-VIEW* 


t 0H1LD-MARHIAGK.--We have on our table the first volume of 
f Bengali monthly paper called ♦ Bdbja-hibdha MaMpdp^' or *^The 
Child-marriage ” This journal is published at Daeqa^ in 
; Bengal, and is sold at the nominal price of loss than a half-penny. 
The volume before us bears suiBcient testimony to the earnestness^ 
teaming, and truthfulness of the editor. Child-marriage is more 
ior less common all over India. But in Bengal especially it 
eatists in all its hidoousnoss, whjch it is beyond our power to 
' axaggereto. I he facts meutioned iu this journal confirm the disgust 
#]lich is associated in our mind with any form of child-marriage. 
Oases are mentioned-ii-and they are unfortunately many — in which 
given in marriage when they were 4 or 5 years old, 
tsis^ younger still. And what is still more shocking, the instances 
ti premature and painful do.iths arising from this custom are, as 
vre learn from thb pamphlet, too numerous to be quoted here. Had 
[We not faith in the truthfulness of the editor, we should haje 
i hesitated to believe that the condition of women in Bengal is so 
letetKshed. We can easily appreciate the readiness with which the 
; Bengali looks back to the good old days whtu idolatry and child- 
marriage were unknown in his motlierland, as he fondly calls 
ilndiato Any system of marriage in which the consent of the 
marrying parties, is practically dispensed wuth is sufficiently 
objectionable. * But when to marry early is for a girl to stake her 
lil^ of which fact the jouinal under yeview records several 
ihstances, it becomes a serious question indeed. We are naturally 
sbooked to learn the number of persons that become victims to 
tjjgers and snakes in BengaL But judging by the contents of 
ibis journal and independent inqoiiy, we are disposed to thjnk; 
that the atrocities of ohild-maniage in Bengal have no parallel 
So long Si sach*an evil is feeding upon the life of a nation, wo 
lean easily imagme the difficulties which it must have to overcome 
;ilo become a great nation. The contmits of this journal lead us 
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to hope that 0 email mh)iorit 7 -—httt at uaj sate an iaflaebtWTX 
xeinority — of IMm Bengalees have become avare of the enormity , 
this evil, and are deterouBed to root it ont. Our eoBTiction ie 
■ tbfct all the political agitations in Bengal when pat together wi^. 
not work half the good whioh will 4)e produced hj the 8im|la 
suppression of child*marriage. The English Qovorniuetit wQlrncA 
interfere with it in behalf of the poor girla^ unless they find the&lr ^ 
selves strongly sujiported by an influential portion of the nducSjMt 
Bengalees. It is therefore left to them whether they ^ 

not stamp out this custom, which is a scandalous barbarity in the' 
ejes of all civilized nations. ^ 

A. B. 

“Wb have received the first num hereof the Bharat^ Skram^^j 
(or Indian Worlman)^ a hew ppriodical issued by the Working: ^ 
Men’s Olub of Barahauagar. It is a pice paper and is itttMM w 
be an illustrated paper, and the first number contains a vignette 
Lord Northbrook apd a view of the Barahanagar Factory, Thhi 
is an attonjpt to aw^aken intellectual life in ihe working men of thd 
neighbourhood, and wo hope it may prove successful.’ ^ 
Dml^ McicSf 1st June, 1874. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


The Public Instructor's report of Bengal states i;haf there 
now in that Presidency 8,G3G ptimary schools aided or supported 
by Government, and the number of pupils is 215,411. In Ififf 
there were only 2,451 such schools. 

Babu Nobin Chunder Bai, of Lahore, is appointed 
Deputy Controller of Accounts in the Public Works Departineefi|j<^ 
Oalontta. This is said to be the first instance of a native ‘^3' 
. imnnoted to the highest branch of the Public Works 
She Baba is dittiDgoished for solid leaxsing and 
w«ll as fbr amiability of cbacaeter. u * 







m^ii^;jN|^:^ : feeing.: 

il^Sipc^lc^ "^neor' 'I^tnar ' lib . iv!ti;^'v^^^:tlie 
ppSjM^ ^aidah, except that Vi^ inst^ of 
of instniction. ' 

: r^: ; Medical College,' established in 1869, has noir ^5 v^ 

; ^ the English class and 85 in the vernacular depctttiuenfc 

A lecture ^as delivered in Calcutta lately at a meeting of the 
llB^onal Society by Babu Satyendranath Tagore, on “ Bombay 
jii|^':.Beiigal.” 


! lNSTiTUTK~The laying of the foundation stone of 

the Barahanagar Institute for working men took place with some 
ceremony on Sunday, Hhe 7th instapt. Hymns were sung and 
|irayBi^ offered to God on the*^ occasion with marked enthusiasni 
iaud earnestness. The peculiar; feature observable in the cere« 
mony was that everyone present, from, the poorest working- 
inau -upwards, had a hand in the laying of the foundation^ 
iSarahanagar should feel very thankful to those of her friends, 
both hero and in England, who have so liberally contributed 
for the institute, whicbr is expected to do incalculable j^ood 
In #me to" come. Considering the progress Barahanagar is making 
every day in reformatory movements, such an institution must 
have been felt a desideratum there, — Indian > Daily Kewsy 18 th 
yune, 1874, 

notwithstanding the untiring vigilance of tfee . 
hu&orities, are said to be escaping fast from the Andaman Settle- 
There have been several murders there lately. In broad 
&ylight a man was killed near South Point ; a little girl was 
down on Chatham Island ; a secoud man was found 
beM^led near an outpost on Yiper Island, and two boys managed 
to kiiVa third at Chatham.’’ 

. “ The scheme for training native women in practical midvrifeiy 
to the Burdwan ^Division has been worked in the Hughli Diatrict 
wit^ auy success. There, one bead dai and four apprentices 
were placed under the tuition of the eub-assistant-suxgeon aitacted 
to the hm^ apprentioes being of the feariber oasW 

S^ireei^f the ^ are said to intrigant ^y 



W progtw in v^uk 

tbd xv/3Smmt <h wseases of voiven and cbildipeii^ lutra tUm 

Jeamt to read and write Bengali^ and the eivil surgeon" says that 
the people appreciate the attendance and attenliioii of these dais at 
their bouses, even in ordinary cases of disease.” — Oi^mtaL 

“ Civilization seems to|ipread its wings everywhere. Who oouldL 
have thought a century ago that milksellers of a small town in 
Hindustan would form themselves into an association and frahW 
laws {<fr th^jjnidance of their fraternity. Such a movement fat 
any Karopoan towu would not attract the least notice, but in IndiSy 
whero old caste customs, ignorance, and other imj^diments come 
in the way, such a movement is iiatuially felt as, uncommon. A 
meeting of the milkKcllei'^ of Surai was hfiid lately, when it WM 
uuiversaliy resolve 1 tlmt u:> milksellers bhould sell adulteistod 
milk, the penalty being *1 fine of la. to bo paid into the ^yisto 
fimda. A document tpurpot ting to be an agreement binding 
the fraternity has been prepared and signatures ara being takjui 
on it.” 

Mir. Manockjeo Cursttjte, latd piincipal Judge of the Snudl 
Cause Ooiut ol Bombay, has recently ariived in England, and we 
trust is experiencing siidi a icc option as he has eoimed by hiS 
services on the Bench, and Ins distinguished efforts in the cause 6f 
the education of the native fomileb of India. Mr M. Ouraetjee 
Bcivod the State for neaily twenty-five years, and only retired in 
virtue of a regulation which prohibits the continued employment of 
public officers who have reached fifty-five years of age. ltd 
Government of Bombay on^lhe otnsion of Lib retirement, spoke of 
his long and leealous public service, and his unrelaxiirg efforts to 
break down the barriers of prejudice between Lis fellow-oouUtty*^ 
meU and Europeans, to remove thp difficulties which exclude the 
former fiom advantages of European civilization, and, abo?^alIf 
to educate and elevate the females of India. — Mr. Manockjeebig 
worthily upheld the reputation of the Parsees, and eBpedally of fall 
exeelldnt father, Who was always foremost in good and pvofitfdiM 
works.” nn 




regret to record the death of Dr. Bhau 
; iQ^ Bombay, one of the most distingnii^ed citizeus of Bom^y, ; 
derive the following brief account of hi»i from flie? 


“Dr. Bhau Dajee was one of tlie iSrst native medical practitioners^ 
;: Wl |0 by his skill and kindness gained the esteem of Europeans and 
kiitatives alike. To the latter, particularly the poorer classes, he was 
wtd^ys^ a benefactor and frequenftly and freely gave of his substance 
ibr thj^ir relief. His philological researches brought him into con- 
; tae|i,with scientific men in India, and by them his opinions and 
HUa-nca were always allowed great weight. He was, before his 
taabesi^ in January, 1873, a frequent contributor to the Indian 
anentific journals. He was an accomplished Sanskrit scholar, and 
has written many valuable papers on Sanskrit literature, \yhen 
iiibis studies at the Elphinstone College were concluded, he was 
i^l^^ted assistant professor of chemistry and natural philosophy 
•’ College. He gained, a-^ize of Ks. 600 oflered by Govern- 


ment for thcjjjsgt—^my in English and Guzerathi on Female 
He commenced his studios at the Grant Medical 
' (kjiyiege, under Dr. Morehead, in 1845. The College had only then 
established for a short time. His success here was again most 
ittarl^ and gained for him the lasting friendship of many distin- 
I gaid®d membera of tbo medical profession. He, with Dr. Bird wood, . 
' ;W{» mstmmental in the establishment of the Gardens and Yictoria 


M mieiim. The Bombay Association, too, may be iwud 
:"i;!^ dWe its exirtenco to his energy ; he was the first secretaxu^ end 
l^ibyS took a deep interest in the discussions of the Society on 
;^iaa afladn and measures. His exertions in the canto of native 
f^ate iducaiion procured for him the respect and gtotitude 
more e^vimeed fellow toeatipes. He established 
5 i^ntific ^Ksioty, and became its fitst President. I2j«^ at 
• Mijwufaid -:1 b; ■eBtaMishinff w sefaoed^ 









v^ci«fey, and acted for Dr. J^uisV as secretaiT’ to the Qeographii^^^^^^^ | 
Sodety during the absence of the former on forlbugh. 
r^utation as a surgeon was so widely known that natiy^Af|sit^'4 
him, to receive advice from all parts of the presidency, aiid 
of difficult surgical operations were performed successfuUy by ;! 

1800 he, assisted by his brother; Br. Narayen Daje^ established |- 
i Charitable Dispensary in Bombay, and afforded gi^tuitous medical; ^ 
advice to thousands annually. As Vice-President of the Bombay | 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, he devoted a cousidet||U|g| 
portion of his spare time to furthering the interest of the 
; ^^nd to the Museum he presented many valuable coiitrib|' ; 
dim of his latest and most important discoveries in medical 
wm^he cure for leprosy, vrbich he was on the point of perfX/SS 
.wh(M seized wU^ . ^ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A practising Barrister of thii’teen years’ standing, making a , 
speciality of Indian Law, and having had large experience in 
tuition, desires to receive as Pupils Indian Gentlemen, i^parihjgfe 
either for the Bar or the further examinations of the Indian ; 
■■■; -fervice. ■ , 

A. L., Liucolits Inn Library, London, W.C. ■ Ji' 

A Medical Gentleman, who has spent several years in different 
vparts^ India, and had considerable expciience as a Tea<4i^ qf : 
Anatomy and Histology, i prepared to receive one or two INldlAlH' ^ 
of any Caste as PUPIL BOARDE^^^ 
opinions will be strictly respected, and th^? 
studies superintended.’ ■ ■ . 

attuateS in dne^ the fecit streets in tlm W^t-end^ ^ 

hundred guiheaa-per ■anniitn*. ; . '■n;'-;??;-?: ^ 

c^^y - to; tha^ :i^;'easupBi^;?rf. :tbii- 


probabh 
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'»& a^ldgy ;f(^''r^;i4iftisi]g‘ 

:;&:V|^ itnpMtaiit letter of 'Miss lit^ncfr-K 
iihu^at^ London News. BTer extensive; 
knowledge of the subject will, jye teust, eecnre 
■■.attention it deserves. ' 

Another benefit to India endently arising 
llen^l famine, is the increased ac(i«aintance with the pebj^f 
and their wants which the dominant race in that eotih^ii 
will have acquired, and the confidence which will have 
inspired in these towards thcii- rulein. More than 30 yei^i 
ago the Asiatic cholera visited a large and crowded* citji'^;^ 
England, and caused fearful devastation among both 
and low. The subject had not then received special ati^hl^^l 
and there were no organised means of warding it off. ; llnfe 
when, a few yeaes after, another similar . visitatimi^ 
threatened, the lessons of the previous one had been lefiih|i| 
and both municipal and voluntary efibrts were vigorously, puff 
in action ; — sanitary measures were everywhere taken ; 
impure and crowded dwellings of the poor were cleaned, fopd;; 
and clothing were distributed to those whose bodies 
prepared by want to be the fitting jney of the destroyer 
the approaching plague was warded off, and never after^ard$ ; 


invaded the district. The people declared that it had been A?; 
“blessed cholera” which li^^ironght about .so improved s| 
condition of the city. So vwTtrust tiuit the recent famin6 -ji|{| 
JJengal will prove a blessing to the whole of India ! , : 

But the obvious and material improvements to which 
have alluded are pot sullicient. Efforts must be made to 
■the teeming masses of thc peojJe from their present abject 
«ljtion, A.3 long as they are enslaved by dense ignoraPee; 
superstition, a recurrence of tlio difficulties from 
Jis^ just extricated ourselves inust always be expected- 
;.';®l^a;;:fcmini;did - not tend 'to any permaneutinai^it^l^^j 



people on ono: ..kind; of ' iood aiid 

they will, % formerly in Ireland; hftyo ;,; 
: w^ systems wliicli soon fall a prey to disease and w^fe, . 

hold laboui' to be degrading and will not 
in nt except under the stern compulsion of hunga* ; — while; 

; ^ for the morrow, and will not exert 

v^emselves to lay in store for the future, we must always 
"expect a recurrence of this calamity, and the government will 
i be blindly depended on £o avert it. A native writer thus 
described the condition of the masses in a paper read befoi^ 
the Social Science Association in Leeds in 1871. Babu 
: Sasipada Bannei'jee thus spoke^ three years ago, and his "words 
^'have been prophetic ; — 

M The teeming millions are entirely without any educational 
^influences whatever. These latter arc satisfi^l with their present 
j'fitodition, not knowing anything better. Tliey are so much degraded 
some of them will not take any work if they can but pay the 
i'M^dlord’s (khajana) rent, and if they have rice in tlie house suiiicient 
^ the day^s food. They are induced t{) work by hiuiger only. ^ 
SChey know no thrift to })n>vide for the rainy c^ay, and the con* 
that hund'teds and thousands die of starvation wlien^ 
^ijever there is a famirte in the country, litis -tcill he iJte state of 
as long as they remain ignorant. By educating these- 
people, and teaching them the importance of the habits ^ 
thrift, wo shall not only do them an immense good, but shall 
:»ave the country from the fitnine and pestilence which now 
Speriodically visit the country.** 

Campbell, the late Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, took a very iluportant step in this direction, wliiciL 
trust will be fully carried out. 

Another most* important measure will he the introductiou ; 
bf industrial edu connected with all schools for 

|flower classes. On this subject we shall dwell fully ih n;f^m£ 
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IKRIGATION AND MEANS OF TRANSIT IN INDIA* 

{ To the ?jfhior of (ht '^IlluMraM London Ketrs”) • 

LeNDON; Juli/ 30, 1874. 

The second reading of the India Oouncils Bill of Lord Salisbuiify 
-—that master workman and born ruler of men — having been 
carried last night in the House of Commons by a majority of more 
than three to one, how can help thanking you for your memor* 
able words ; — “A great oj^portunity is bofor^ us, An enterpriae 
of surpassing magnitude ( laims out immediate attention.’* For i$ 
not this Act the first step to carrying out this “ enterprise of sur^ 
passing magnitude *’ — to laying hold on this “ ginat opportun jjf yJ*^ 

*‘Mnch has been Mone already in the way of public works, 
little, however, as compared with the need of them/* yon truly say. 
As au example, t.iko the i^unjaub : Ic^s than one-third of that 
groat province (without tlic holding of which, thanks to Lord 
Lawrence, dining the mutiny, should wo have been enabled to 
hold India ?) has irrigation woiks, either oompleto or in progress* 
More than two-thirds are without irrigation, and almost without 
communications. Take the North-West Pioviuccs : these are well 
off comparatively. About hvo-eights are guaranteed from famine 
by irrigation ; one-eighth, though it has no irrigation, has com- 
munications. But is not one-fourth of this vast distiict, which 
equals in sue one Ireland and a quarter, wholly destitute both of 
irrigation and communications ^ 

You say, ‘‘Peiiodical famines ought to be made impossible: 
will be, we trusi.*’ Oue half of this destitute fourth is the unha[^y 
district of Buudelkuud, over and over again desolated by famine^ 
in a most depressed condition, vitli no means of communicatian 
but common roads. Take Bengal. Out of a district — what am 
saying?— a kingdom, two and a half times the size of Ireland^ 
with more than five times its population, including Patna and all 
the famine regions of this year, regions which, by this time (hut Ibr 
the Ohristian heroism of British official^ who have justified ouf 
Ohk!^|Uaiuty to the earth, who will never themadves be known hgr 
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;;;p8^^e> but who have created an almost new thing*-official heroi^ 
not taking, life), would have been the ‘‘ abomination bif 
desolation.” Take all Jeremiah^a strongest epithets and apply 
them here. Out of this vast country considerably loss than one ^ 
aiyth part — about two-thirteentbs — are all that will be saved 
fi^m future famines by the only two great irrigation schemes now 
in-progress, viz. : — tlie Orissa and the Sone works. Of the tatna 
division — about three-fouVths the size of Ireland, but with a 
population twice and a half that of Ireland — less than one-third 
'^sonth of the Ganges) will be protected by the Sone scheme, 
leaving more than two-thirds yet to be provided for ; and of these 
a small matter of upwards of 16,000 square miles, or half Ireland, 
but with a far larger population than all Ireland, less than one- 
third will be protected by the two Gunduck schemes, of which the 
lligh-lievel Canal is to be started. Common roads are at present 
the only communications of thia* part (Horth Behar). 

the^ of tbe fioiie scheme is not only 

; that it protects a country^ which, though small, has a population 
f moi’e than that of all Ireland jmt together, from scarcity, so far as 
the rice crop is concerned, although storage cf the water of minor 
streams is wanted for the cold weather crops, of which more anon; 
but that it secures intercommunication by water. All the Sone 
canals being connected with the Ganges, South Behar will become 
, accessible to tho river systems of Bengal, the North-Western 
^ Provinces and Oude. 

But, meanwhile, is anything being done, or proposed to be 
done, for poor Lower Tirhoot ? In Durbhunga and N. Bhaugul- 
poor — the centre this year of the severest scarcity, and a pretty 
large centre, too — is anything being done to utilize a snow-fed 
river, with always a large volume of water, either for irrigation or 
navigation? Are there any communications but common roads ? 

not the first attempt at improving the communicatibiia been 
the railway for transporting the Government grain from the Ganges 
tp Durbhunga ? Shall I give more than three examples ? Ape 
^ show that Ihough ‘‘much has been 
; dpft® ■’ Is as little compared to what has tp be be done ? 

“ Periodical famines ought to be made impossible.” But then, 
cp^ peoplo say. Did not the fewue of 1866 cost the Gp^^pim^ 
one out of thr^ of the starving 



^ of two millVnifl ? The preseat 

«ieariy all have been saved, wiH cost atjeast five ihillioiis. 

years will not Bengal thus have cost us for only two families nete^ 

a million a year, with scarcely any return? Would not 

these .seven millions insure against future fainines, ac(K)rding %^^^^^ 


estimate^ three vast districts of the Bunjaub, equal to Ireland atiiA 
one fifth ; the wretched Bundelkund, in the North-W^t Province j : 
throe great tracts of Bengal, the Gunduck region, the l>aiii<]^dh> 
and the Nuddea or Lower Ganges 1 Would not these fourtfeu 
millions also complete the Upper Tumbuddra works in : 

and give tanks to the Central Provinces ? This expenditure^ ah4; 
more, Lord Salisbury is adviacilly anxious to incur. / f f 

Would I not gladly enter here into the question of returns ? ;, 
But I must not presume upon your patience. 

“No village in India ^should \>e difficult of access : rallmjlh 
internal roads ” — should you not add xanal navigation “ stor&g&v. 
of water, and well-ph'*'*^^^6d irrigation may be^o India trustworthy ■ 
sources of incalculabfe wealth.” They may indeed. Have we not 
seen how in every famine food has been more difficult to- convejJ;^ 
than to procure ? Notwithstanding |ill that has been done, is not 
the country of India most imperfectly .supplied with cheap means . 
of transit ? Do not the enormous distances make it imperative mi 
reduce the cost of transit to a minimum '? whereas some calculation r 
has been made that “ the cost of transit in India is actually eight"’ 
times what it is in England.” Do not in a poor country bulky 
goods of low value form the great mass of traffic? Is not water 
carriage generally the cheapest, the working expenses being Oo 
exceedingly small ? / The cost of transit generally on canals is ^ penny 
per ton per milo^ If an irrigation canal, connected with a J^ngol ' 
river, be made navigable, does it not become accessible td 
whole of the water system, upwards of 3000 miles already ? , 

the Beuffi^ee is not slow to take advantage of this opportuni^;i|*a^ 
beillus^ted by the fact that, before the Midnapoor Canal 
been opened six months, native boats were plying on it from 
^tant places as Benares, Dacca and Patna. Is - not thei m^;| 
feature of Bengal traffic that the boat owners are petty 
trading on their own account, thus difiusing a wider tradu 
boatmen are carriers only ? 
is- not^the wbole rivw^ 





h to 

^ serve as warehoii^ laU th^ caiqps are disdbfiS^^ 
m^lo ihSs a4ditioual expease fo^ making iri%ation ca^s 

U it not from one-third of the whole cost, where thepre Ipf ^- ’ 
in the Midnapoor Canal, to one-tenth of the 
where the slopes are flattisb, as in the* Pnnjaub and North* ! . 
;-?i^estem Provinces? When we find whole kingdoms (as they 
; wo^d be called in Europie) of India with no other means of cbm- 
Munication but the common country roads, which mean the worst 
3^ it not wonderful that the cost of transit is not eighty 
i^es instead of eight what it is in England ? For instance, in a 
doab almost rainless, between Indus and Chenab, camels are the 
only carriages, except boats on the Indus , This tract — about two* 
^hs the size of Ireland — stands third on the list of those (of the 
:a6l4,000,000) most urgently requiring irrigation, the Bundelkiind " 
bring first, and the Ounduck seccnd^^ 

If you^would giye ns so your inimftable sketches of the 
4 *• Yi to occupy us during the^holidays, we should ^ 

ibe hidf-way to our goal. 

, 1 have been too long alicady for your patience. Haw take up 
your time with telling bow "Storage of Water*’ is generally 
Jmpposed to be a difficult matter, involving incalculable cost ? But 
'^blnot the case rather the reverse ? — namely, that there is hardly 
iiny other country in the world which has such admirable sites for 
itoring water in India, at a cost quite insignificant compared with 
;St0 Talne ? What gold or silver mine equals the value of the 
water troasure of India ? 

Then how compress into few words the expIsi|jation that some " 
:nf the driest regions in the world in India have a fall often inches > 
i^si^^ rrin in the year than England, whicli is a very^^wet climate 
lUl^^ the year’s supply of rain falls in that region sometime^ ixi 
^l^plinights, separated by one fortnight. But for a tank ^ 

Ipcii e be almost uninhabitable. - ! ; ; ^ 

i 1 hasten to, an end. There is no time to spaji’e in India, If 
ridy these £14,000,000 were spent on irrigatidn and navigation 
We should^^te saved from famine expenditure without retarha but, 

'of lifej_.;pur teypnueVwpuld 








mtfiplfi $B Sir George Campbell Ba]re> tbe mOlioiiH of one 
ptovinco from the abundance of others, at the lowest rates ; no^l 
extra taxation would be incurred ; tbe traffic would be bqroiil4 , 
calculation almost, but for America beyond imagination ; and ir0 < 
should bo doing our duty to one-fifth of the human raoe^our oWM 
fellow countrymen and countrywomen. ^ 

^ Flobekoe NioaTiNOAtn 


It is uiteicbtiiig to observe the effect of steady nat&te 
leflbrt in advancing social piogiess in India. We have theie? 
fore pleasure in^incsenling to our readers an abstract from^ 
the eleventh report of a Ix'nevolcnl institution at OotterpayalV' 
an impoitnnt subuib of Calcutta. — 

Q’he Hitakara Sablia Was es^solbhed iirAj.|ixii, 1663, and hie 
thus completed j ear 

‘*Thc objects of the S\bha are to educate the poor, to distri^' 
bute medicines to tlic indigent sick, to support poor widows oiidi' 
orphans, to encourage female oducalion, and to ameliorate the 
social, moral, and intellectual condition of the inhabitants of 
Ootterparah, and the places adjoining. 

“ The amount of subscriptions realiocd during the year showil^ 
an increase oVUfc the receipts of previous years. This is owing 
the large accession of members daring the preceding year. 

**Tho iSabha has also continued to receive regularly 
Bristol, the monthly Journal of the National Indian As 
in aid of Social Progress in India. The Sabha circulBit^'' 
Journal, several copies of whicli were bent to it, in the neigh 
mg places where it was luglily appreciated by the reading 
The best thanks of the Sabha are due. 

The amount spent by the Sabha in lendering medical hd^ 
the indigent sick, is shown in the cash accounts. The amsdhuw W 
the satnount is owing to the generally healthy o(mditkm t$ 




jv,. ' , , , 

..reaaton'jtbat^ tothe;Si4bh^y|^:-i:S 

■ Aef iidder from a limited class, namely, 

who might be called the respectable poor, who can neither ' 
i affi:)rd the cost tor purchasing medicines nor avail themselves of the 
. <fcvti /Oharl^ 

A bout tlirt^e years ago the ,Sabha undertook to agitate the 
L question relating to the revival of the Hindu system of medicines. 

It has prepared an appeal in Bengali to the wealthy and infliieutial 
ihembe^^^ of the community invoking their nssistfiiice towards raisr 
; ing a fund for founding a school for tho study of njedicine according 
tct that system. Owing to tlie present state of the country, 
'^hreilteiied as it is by a ftiminc, the Sabha did not lay the api)eal 
rWore tl>e public but as soon as tho approhensioiifl of the great 
^calamity are removed, the Sabha will bring forward its appeal with 
!;ihe fervemt hope that it will be responded to in a manner befitting 
importance. 

.V,. « During the past year, the Sabha resolved to adopt another 

^^heme for relieving suffering humanity. I t<s well known that 
|i^or© are specifics fo;* the cure of various diseases within the know- 
of ignorant people in the moffussil and the efficacy of^some 
tiip ^Suru^^^^ the most obstinate diseases is 

i miquestiouable. It is therefore desirablbe oi 'hi t ^such information 
could be gathered relating to these s])ecifics, with a vrow to 
out of human knowledge, or even to put them 
scientific test. The Sabha has accordingly resolved to collect 
lljdl such information through the aid of villugo .school mastei’s. It 
t'i^pes tire autliorities and the public will offer it their best assistance 
j in out of this object. 

“The accounts show tliat the largest item of expenditure 
-iocttrred Sabha is the amount spent by it in the eneouragB- 

aale education. Since the year 1 S(i5 tho Sabha has been 
j an annual competitive examination of the girls of a number 
l$]£ale schools in the vicinity of Ootterparab, and awarding 
^ |^hblamhii)6 to the most successful candidates. Bs. 32 a month 
lire spent on these scholarships, of which one half, v& : Ra 16, fc 
ieontributed by Goyeimmeut under the graut-in-aid rales. This 
is quite inadequate Tor the purpose of enabling the Sabha 
but the Sabha cannot afford to conin'* V 
towmftand^ondu^ 







3: ^Obti^emeht education | c>ir i>i$tiicst 

mit^^e of Hoogly set apart a respectable aiiionnt for the pi^i^^ 
as tlie District School Committee of the 24^PergutLnahd have 4cSii|| 
neither the Sabha nor tile education departinexit can ofibr sufficmf l 
encouragement to female education. ^ ' ' . V : 

The examiner of the girls in literature in the final esamh^*; 
tioii remarks as follows :— ^ It is with great pleasure that I 
examined tli literature papers of the students of the girls’ i 
supervised by the Hitakari Sabha of Utterpara. The 
set them were pretty bard, and such that it would be creditahli^^^ 
even to a student of the Entrance class to be able to answer th&| 
« properly, and in awarding marks I havb made no allowance, eii6ei!P| 
for the tended age or for the sex of the examinees, yet the naarStl 
obtained range from 42 to 59 out of 100.* " 

The examiner in History and Geography makes the following; 
remarks : — ^ I am more than highly satisfied with the answers of ^ 
the examinees. They did indeed surpass all my expectations; ) 
Considering the dii&cult nature of the questions, which are in no 
way easier than those put in the University Entrance examinationa:: 
the paper of Devi is wonderfully fine. The answers one and all; ' 
are unexceptional ly free from mistakes either in spelling or idiom^j 
and the styles are extremely pleasant. Geography is a comparativdf 
stiflf subject, but oven in that they have acquitted themselves ; 
satisfactorily. I wish only the number of examinees were greajlier.* 
‘*The examiner in Arithmetic and the Elements of Nattitil 
PhUosopliy says : — ‘ I examined the schools aflSliated to Ootter- r 
; . parah Hitakari Sabha at their Final examination in Arithmetie; ) 
The result is highly satisfiictory as the marks obtained by tins; 
candidates will show. I only v^sh that the several stoglAf 
process in working out examples, were a little more 
methodically indicated.* ^ 

‘^The examiner iu, Arithmetic, in the Junior and 
examination, says : — * The general result of both the examina^ 
in Arithmetic, epeaks highly of the average merit of the gi44; 
did not expect that they would attain such hriUia^ 
branch of study which might be looked upon with dieccnjjNilg^ 

; t]y fasti people as unbecoming the tender sex; 

: prlsJA 








Buma Itt particulftr gitls itt 

of Ootterparah in the first examination haye done to 
satisfaction. Their pre^t success has been highly credit** 
and a more brilliant future I think awaits them.' 

^ The Committee now beg to make a few observations with 
tcTJome of the problems of extending female eduoation in this 
^dhtiy, which are occupying a considerable portion of public 
,v l|ttehtion at the present time. There is a paragraph in the Friend 
of the Sfith December last, which gave rise to some con- 
f'^oVersy, in which the Editor says : — ‘The education of native 
Silprfa has reached a point at which the Universities should encourage 
and elevate it by examinations and honor.’ Further on he says 
; ^the experiment of Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, the experience of 
; the Society known as the Hitakari Sabha in the Hoogly District^ 
ti|Lhd the results of the Free Church orphanage examinations this 
show that, however restricted the area, there ar^ native 
:females competent to pass the University Entrance test.’ As the 
f§e&fmed editor did the Sabha the honor to allude to its humble 
l e&rts in this direction, the Committee desire to express their 
ly^pimon on the subject, which is undoubtedly one of some irnpbrt- 
&ij»nce. The Committee are of opinion that the time has not yet 
■fjliriired for the University to undertake the supervision of female 
l^ucation. * Female education in this country is still in its infancy, 
feet it may be said to be still an experiment, for the people are 
|;kot:.;yet satisfied as to whether the girls that Rre receiving education 
I in the different female schools will ultimately prove themselves to 
fel© better housewives and better members of society than their 
iioeduoated predecessors, and so long as our countrymen do not 
< 'i^ly see the advantages of female education and admit its necessity^ 
l^at education cannot be said to have acquired a firm basis. In 
state of female education, the University cannot well 
take charge of it. It now requires some stimulus 
acquiring a firm basis, and in the opinion of the Cdfe- 
4 s^^ of scholahjhips on the model of that instituted by 
Sabha, is best calculated to ensure that’ object/* 


ON THE CONDITION 

By a Hiniw Q&Meman, 


The grand maxim of our ancient law being that a 
should never be independent, it is no wond^ that pi?ov3i5a|t 
made for strict superintendence over women. Mann sajs, 
are subject to parents in their childhood, in youth thejiasbahi^l^ 
to watch over them, and after the death of their husbands 
are to be ruled by their sons.” In fact the very foundation 
ancient law is so defective and onesided that none need be 
nished at the dire consequence that they are put to at prew^ 
Our women are under subjection of every kind, such as 
lectual, bodily, mofal, political (to which even mal*^ were Iti^ 
to a very recent period), and every other kind that the mind 
conceive. If the condition of our women bo considered 
three different heads, viz., during childhood, during coverture^ 
during widowhood, it would be more clearly understood. , , A 
The very birth of a girl is looked upon with horror 
anxiety. This proceeds from the precepts of pur ancient 
The son is declared to be the deliverer of the father from 
while the girl is said to be a mine of sin. 

The birth of a daughter is a source of great anxiety to wh^: 
she should be given, and whether she would be happy when givoi^ 
is the great question to bo solved; heuce to be the fathei{;pf;» 
daughter is certainly very miserable. 

' This leads to the neglect of daughters from their very 
No one (with a honourable exceptions) is careful c 
of a girl until she is dangerously ill, when the prejudice 
to parental love. She receives no training whatever ei^er ^ 
or mental. She is given away in marriage by her 
guardian at an early age when she is least able to undei^s^ 
nature of the duties of the matrimonial state, which she Is I 
ij^nter y^t^ Al^u^ a^JKi 





marriagi^ in of her elders or goardiai^ 
^ to do SQ, until a particular stage of life is reached^ she is 
deprived of that privilege. That portion of her child* 
which she is to pass at her father-in-law’s house is much more 
P^dii^rable than the one passed at her parents’. The parental afiec- 
which was a safeguard against tji'anny and total neglect at 
|;:j|l0r father’s, being no longer in existence at her father-in-law’s, she 
1% 'Subjected by the capricious parents of her boy-hnsband to a 
e^ and harsh treatment. As to her husband’s care for her; 
has no idea at that early age of what a husband is, nor can the 
, boy do anything to alleviate the misery of his wife, he being like 
: to under the control of his parents on account of his minority, 
l^his cruel treatment is rendered the more insupportable, being 
f li^ntrasted with the comparatively kind one of her parents, at 
fijfoibei^vals when she is sent to their dwelling. She not only re- 
ll^dpives different treatment at the two different houses, but in the 
• of her father-in-law sue has daily an opportunity to see 

difference between the treatment that she receives and the 
/Comparatively mild one received by her husband, his brothers, and 
j to sisters. If sold in marriage by selffsh parents, her condition 
;^d6es not differ in the least from that of a bought slave. I do not 
^^mean that all the children of n father receive an impartial treat- 
^iStent at his hands j but the safeguard of parental love against 
f^Tanny is not, as 1 have already said, in existence in case of a 
r4a»ghter-in-law^ Nor do I mean that every father-in-law is a 
of cruelty and harshness. On the conirary many fathers-in- 
are kind to their daughters-in-law. But as the girl during 
great portion of day and night is under the surveillance of 
iDSotbers-in-law, who are for the most part cruel, whimsical, and 
thoughtless from their want of education, she is in no way a gainer 
; the kindness of her father-indaw. 

if the husband, when grown up, be prudent and judicious, he 
to allev miseries of his wife. But if he be otherwise, 

; ber oondition after childhood becomes doubly miserable. Sons are 
:>oflen instigated by their mothers to treat their wives in the most 
manner, and are induced to take second wives, which gives 
||fto to many evils arising from the rivalry between the two, of 


first is the great sufferer. 
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» The fitage^ ie.j widowhood^ ie the-ea^^ 

She is denied even the necessaries of life, / ^e k to j^e i 
meal in the day, to sleep on a coarse bedding. She is not all 
to re*inarry. The most outraj^ini attack made upon the 
is the deprivation of her hair. While other natioiuf try 
viate the miseries of widows, our people try, on the cbntrarfc^ 
'aggravate them. 'Jp 

Now I proceed to point cut the causes of the miserable, 
wretched condition of our women. The first of these is , 
following the precepts of those books that were composed huM 
of years ago for the guidance of society, the state of which mat 
differed from ours in many points. And here 1 cannot but j 
to the error into which, in my humble opinion, many *^of 
reformers fall. They try to adduce authoritative texts for fv^| 
social change they propose to introduce. I humbly tbink that 
is dangerous to try to construct stupendous fabrics of reforim 
so weak a basis. ^Thus, while speaking in favour of late 
voluntary marriages and re-marriages, they will quote texts 
the oldest portion of the Yedas as well as from the most medf]^.> 
Smriti or Preran respecting Brahmans travelling to foreigu 
in ships, union of castes, and very many other things. They stoil^ 
prove the immense benefit to be derived from these various reforilkl 
rather than try to find out and appeal to solitary texts in support ^ 
their views. In short, convenience and not the obsolete texts sboulli^: 
be their guide. The second cause is the absence of female ediii(kn 
tiou. Thus the woman is precluded from the various advantagikl! 
of education, which need not bo dwelt upon here. The 
cause is compulsory marriage. Though the ancient law «dlo^i»S| 
women either to remain single or to marry, the prevalent |Mfacrij^| 
is that a girl must be given in marriage after a certain age 
tioned by custom, and if a parent or guardian fail in thto 
threatened with civil death. We consequently never read:| 
Indian history of a woman’s dying unmarried. The idkfc of ^ 
remaining single has become so foreign to our people that I 
ears do not believe when told that many a woman in 
countries dies without marrying. Not only girk but 
forced at an early age to enter the matrimonial 
: penniless beggar is seen trying to exact aomethtiU|^^^ i^^^^ 




his son with a Mbon^ pair of hands, 
is to be attributed to the maxim of our laV| tfaiMi ; 
i 1^0 leaves^ no son to perform his fanerd dbseqnies, k 

from the hell called put. The fourth cause of the 
state of women is their confinement to houses and con- 
[heint ignorance of the commonest things that can be seen out of 
This custom owes its origin, as I have said on a former 
ion, to Mahommedan influence. This not only makes them 
|||h««ant, but tells injuriously upon their health, as they do not 
pure and wholesome air, so essential to cheerfulness and activity, 
to remove these evils and to better and improve the condition 
jof our women, the most efficacious remedy is their education. 
PJlik will enable them to know what rights they should have, ; 
l^ove many superstitious notions, and will open the way for 
and religious education. The duty of educating our 
lighters, wives, sisters, and daughters-inJaw is obligatory upon 
The erroneous idea of considering education as 
%^ahs of pecuuiaiy^gaiiumnaU^ 

to discharga^hx^duty towards our women. The early marriage 
is a drawback to education, as the guardians of their 
%l|&bands do not pay any attention to it. So with .all our might 
should attack this monster fii*st of all. The complete emanci- 
of women will be, of course, alow but sure, and will be 
ii0feheBsed perhaps by our grandsons. But when wo attack igno- 
the root of these evils, our progress in the task will be easy 
bur success certain. Immense arc the advantages to be derived 
;||ebim the amelioration of the condition of our women. They will 
^ useful members of the society, the amount of intelligence will 
Ibb increased, and the comforts of home life will be solid and sub- 
Their children will be healthy and will receive training 
mothers before going to school, which they do not receive 
.present, , " ' 

||i;P^nagiri, July, lfi74. ■ 
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ENGLISH INTELLIGENCE. 


LONDON JUlANCir. 

This branch of t]je Association has, since our last report^ ' 
carried out three more intcre^tiug visitj to museums and pnblie i 
building?. The first of those was to St. lUvtholomew’s liospital» *, 
when Dr. Norman Moore, the warden, after giving the party aa ; 
historical s^ketch of* that ancient iabtitution, kindly t9onduotje4 i 
them through some of the wards, whit‘h coutaiu beds fof 700 
patients, and into the hall .and chapel, and showed them also the •>; 
dispensing department and the kitchen, &c. The large blocks Of . 
buildings, (ho airy wai’d^, tkc., excited much interest, and 
Moore willingly answeiod all questions, and oxi>ldined the admir* ! 
able general arrangomeiits of the Hospilal. 

On J uly 15th a visit w w made to the ^^atlonal Portrait * ■ 

where the \i>.itors had the very gic.it advantage of Mr. ; 

historical and bi«)T:raphiea] knowledge. Hi? stores of information ■ 
wore roatlily place I at the service of those who were so fortunate •; 
as to be of tlio i)arty. Wo may state, for iho benefit of ouV Indian 
readers, tint this collection of authentic portraits of England’s 
disbingiii Jie I men belongs to the imlion, and receives from time to ; 
time iuipoi taut additions, whenever the (jlovernment have oppoi> i 
tunities of obtaining posso'.sion of authentic portraits. 

On the 28th July a })arty, eonijn ising thirty Indian gcutlemott ; 
and one Indian lady, accompanied by a nearly dqnal number nf 
their English fiiouds, pncccdcd in carriages b])ocially reserved for i 
them to the royal borough of WiiidNor. All the three Presidoncuu^ i 
wore well iei»ro9onted. Hindus, ’\la1unainodans and Parseoa taktlpy v: 
part in the excursion. On th*'ir aiiiv.jl the Rev. Af. Courtenay^ 
condticiod the visitor^ over .the br.iutiful building know as J 
Georgo s Chapel, whore they i.ispo* tod the monuments of deep ■ 
histoncal interest. Tlrey then w.dki'd through the State ajkavtmesAl ' 
of the loyal Castle of Windsor, including the celebrated Wateil^o \ 



of celebrated 

%oticiit€4 the Rotoid Tower, wbich commands a splendid vie#v 
then adjourned to the lunch which had been ; 
|l|i^pafed for them at the White Hart Hotel. After thivone. 
fc^9|^hment of visitors went to see the Model Farm and Dairy 
Prince, Albert called into existence, while another went to 
;0&6 celebrated College of Eton, where Mr. Oscar Browning con* 
fei^iicted them through the library, class-rooms and chapel, the 
^ihurBery of so many English statesmen and politicians. The Indian 
1 tiaitors were particularly interested in seeing the English lada 
vigorously occupied in the national game of cricket in the well- 
known “playing fields,” which border the river 'J'hames at thia 
spot. All were highly delighted with the day’s excursion, and 
expressed their warm acknowledgments to the London Cominittee, 


V INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

A preliminary meeting has been held at Madras for the purpose 
of taking measures to encourage widow marriage. TJie movement 
Is headed by the Hindu member of the Local Legislative Council, 
a A Government scholarship examination has been announced 
]|br girls attending schools in certain suburbs of Calcutta. The 
scholarships are tenable at iny public or 2 onaiia school. 

A Calcutta journal suggests that the municipality should be 
entrusted with the education of the lower classes, on the same 
plan as Sir George Camjibell stlccessfully introduced into the 
yiliitgeB and smaller towns of Bengal. 

The Maharajah of Puttiallah has given rs. 500 to the Female 
Improvement Section of the Calcutta Indian Reform Association. 

; The following has been received from the late lueutenant- 
Governor of Bengal re^fiy to an address presented to him by 
the Working Men’s Club at Barahatagar, near Calcutta 
; . ‘ “ India Office, June 12th, lS74. , 

“ Dear Sir,-— I to acknowledge with many thanks .tho' 

tMdSress of the Barahanagar Working Men’s Club, forwarded withi 







;des|pivi^:''|&om thi^ 

''^:iijii^';i|a;ji«e^tion '(X^BBtitoted fu ^ des'mbe. .;:W^i^ -^^<t:'iii|i^|^ 
best (wondeni^ 

« ' “ Yoan faithi^Uy,' 

. “Gbobcub^ Ckatta^'Jftl 
“To the Baba Sasipada Baaerjee, Preddent of tiie ' 

' Barahanagar Working Men’s Club." ■ J v, 


TO. INDIAN CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg to acknowledge with thanks the following pul>li-, ,5 
cations : — . 

** Report on Popular Education, Punjab,” 1872, 18?{[. 

Appendix IT. of the Report of the Director of Public E(iU*S| 
cation, Bombay,” for the years 1871-72, 187 L 

■‘The Riots of 1874. Their History and Philosophy,” by J 
Dtiuhah Ardashir Taleyarkhan, Bombay. 

“Koh-i-noor,” Lahore, No. 3, July Jl, 1871. 

“The Workmen’s Magazine,” No. 2, Barahauagar. 

The two last publications being entirely lu the vernaculars,,;' li 
we are iiuable to give any account of their contents. 5 ,i 

: The TiM3asurer of the National Indian Association ackiiow-' ^ 
[edges the receipt of the following contributions to its funds :~ j: 

Vamah Abaji Moduk, Esq, Priueipal of the ■; 

^ Government High School, Ratiiagiii, 

. M-alabar Coast ' /£3 O' ■ .'b- V -i-'&ll? 

^ .Sirdar Athar Singh, Esq., Chief of Bhadour, 

: Sopdbiauah^ . •* -v 
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PEESONAL INTELLI«ENCE. 


We record with pleasure that Mr. Mutii Coomira Sw&my, 
Member of the Legislative Council of Ceylon, has been knighted 
by Her Mjijesty. This gentleman holds a distinguished positioii 
in his country, his relatives having long been connected by faithful 
service with the British rule in the East ; he is also remarkable 
as having been the first person who, being neither a Christian nor 
a Jew, was admitted a barrister of one of our Inns of Court ; his 
‘‘call’* bears date January, at Lincoln’s Inn. He has , 

laboured hard in the local Council of Ceylon, and more especially 
.>^ia 3 ^THlJributed much towards the success of the experiment now 
at work of our colonies for. gradually extending the rights 

of self-governraGriC to the 4iativc races. He has also done much 
towards making the literature of India known to the Western 
world, having j)ublished several works relating to Indirjn and 
" Buddhistic philosophy ; ho has given to the public an English 
translation of an interesting Hindu drama, named “ Arichandra,” 
which he dedicated to the Queen, and then the History of the 
Tooth-relic of Buddha, and Sermons of Bftddha (Triibner and Go.) 

♦ Among the recipients of the Order o£ C.S.L, whose names 
appear in a recent Gimtte, we were glad to observe that Eajah 
Ramanath Tagord has not beeii forgotten. There are few of Her 
Majesty’s subjects better entitled to the confidence of the Crown 
and the honour it has conferred upon him. The Rajah was a. 
brother of the celebrated and always to bo lamented Dwarkanath 
Tagore, who might fairly have been denominated the pioneer of 
among hi.s countrymen. He it was who gave cordial 
aid and countenance to the enlightened Rammohun Roy, whose 
visit to this country yet lives in the memory of many. Englishmen 
' and Americans. Rajah Ramanath Tagore was younger than his ; 




V brother DTOrkanath — modest, amiabH abd rotiMag, but 

rare intelligeuce. If we roinember nghd;jp^ held: au. ; 

appointment as secretary or treasurer to one of the Bengal banks, 
esteemed by the directors and constituents for bis 
; shrewdness and prudence. At length his high qualities recohi- 
mended him to the late Viceroy as a fit member of the Legislative 
Council of Calcutta, in which honourable position he has tendered 
inestimable service by his wise counsels and administrative ability. 
We generally find his name associated in the reports of proceedings ; 
with that of the liberal-minded Maharajah of Vizianagram, who 
is likewiso an honour to his country. We trust the Eajah wilt 
long be spared to serve the State by his loyalty, his learning, and 
his zealous application to his important duties. — Orimtah r 

In the last University College matriculation examination Mt. 
H M. Percival, an Indian s'tudent from Chittagong, passed with 
honours. , 


The Bengali Cilchirst Scholar of this year is Babu Promothoneth 


ijli V ■ ^ 

]\Ir. Dhanjisha K. Parakh (Bombay) has passed Jalhina- 
tion for the Indian Medical Service. There were 2b band idatofv 
of whom 11 wore successful. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


A practising Barrister of thirteen years* standing, making a 
speeiality of Indian Law, and having had large experience in V 
tuition, desires to receive as Pupils Indian GentJenien, preparing ; 
either for the Bar or the further examinations of the Indian C^yil’i 
'Service. ■ ' . . . ' , . • .■■■rj-ii:: 

A. L.j Lincoln’s Inn Library, London, W,C. -V 
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itsdf most do its part 4 sq. A 8| 
pattseiof the evU lies m character and condition of life 'is 
^iple; enslaved to prejudices which are inwrought into thek: J 
taiture, and with which we, the dominant race, em'wt ■ 
^terfere. One of these national prejudices is the didike of ; 
l^ustcial work, and, indeed, of 'any occupation which has : 
'^t been consecrated by having descended from their foTe- : 
^lidhers. The stem necessities of the famine led multitudes 
to ei^agein work who would never otherwise have done so* 
i^^and as the leaders of Hindu society begin to see and under- ; 

, stand the importance of thus going on with the times, a great 
•cJiange will insensibly take place. The people must not sup- r 
flpo® that the Government can do everything without their owh 
^/^^Eertion, An idea of its possessing almost omnipotence, if it 
i^ndd but use its powers, prevails too commonly in India. 

nativ’e paper, the Friend of Bengat, from which we have 
estkacts in thi^ journal, contains a statement of the subjects 
' ho whidi it is wished to direct the attention of the Lieutenant- 
^dik)vernor on his approaching visit. “ Sir Kichard Temple,” it 
aonrewhat naively suggested, “ slwidd malce promiou again4 
ocmrrmce of any fviure famine.” His Honour, or any 
official gentleman, would be more than mortal if he were 
BO to control the future ! In the meantime we must use 
, iVwi^t means we can, and among the most important of thise, 
the education of the masses, tvliich will loosen tlie bonds of 
;^^^|n:^r 9 tition, and prepaiO their minds to receive new ideas . 
i industrial work, which will train their physical powers, 

I land teach them how to use these to the best advantage/ - ^ 
■^ flchools for the young of the lower orders, these shonld: 
be bbzOMned. and aU education for them Should embrace both ; 



mmnob db better than s^h i^uote Ithe pia^esd 



1^874*1 m»om otLtm tjoim. 

madie by Baba Sasipada Baneijee, in bia paper read befbre tbe 
Leeds Congress of the Social Science Assooiation in 1871 

^‘The ordinary elementary schools do not meet the wants of 
the masses* Two other sorts of schools seem absolutely necessaty# 
Firsts schools in which industrial work is combined with intelleotual 
instruetion. Where industrial work is taught^ along with some 
knowledge of reading, writing and arithmetic, there will be an 
harmonious development of the mind and the body. The establish* 
ment of such schools would be an important movement. There, 
habits of industry and diligence would be taught from early 
and at the same time the children would bo receiving an eduoaiioa 
which would raise them from their present degraded conditiolk^ 
Secondly, Night Schools. — These will be for young men who hftlTe 
no time to attend any industrial or othr r schools, having to tehomf 
during the day for their living. There should be a diffelreat 
system of education in the proposed Industrial and the Night 
Sdioola from what js given in schools intended for the higher 
classes. Popular reading books should be prepared for tbeim 
suited to the class of people for whom they are intended. Simpb^ 
methods of giving instruction should be adopted to economise time, 
BO that the working men may gain information and ideas in a 
short time without entering into minute details. It should be 
the aim and object of these schools to elovaie tho minds of the 
masses with bettor thoughts, rather than to make them scholara. 
Of course the door of further progress must be kept open to all, ^ 
that any one who shows aptness for further development may hayo 
the opportunity. Education will raise the character and position 
of the working man. It is a great misfortune in India that laboije^ 
is not reckoned honourable. Ho is regarded as the most respect* 
able who does nothing. The effects of this mistaken notion 
very injurious to the prosperity of the nation. Even EngliBb 
education has not been able to root out this feeling from the 
national mind of the Hiudus.” 

Wc trust that this prejudice will be rooted out, and thuj 
a great future will open to India, which is full of exhaustlesg 
tnines of wealth that have never yet been worked. 

"We ahall return to this subject. 
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HATNAGIEI SAW MILLS AND INDUSI^tAL ■ 
SCHOOLS. 




One of the most interesting and successful instances of 
possibility of introducing industrial work successfully into 
■ India, has taken place at Eatnagiri, a somewhat isolated but 
■' well-known native town in the Bombay Presidency, on the 
coast. Here and in the neighbourhood were multi- 
" of the poor native population, who* had no regular 

; occupation, and who iiiight have been the frequent victims of 
famine, had not industrial occupation been given them in an 
^ < institution of which we present a brief account by the founder, 
; Mr, Arthur Crawford : — • . 


the year 1863 I found myself Senior Assistant Judge of 
. Batnagii:!* I had aheady served in the province for nearly four 
years in the revenue and magisterial departments, and had thus 
become intimately acquainted with the people and possessed con^ 
^derable local influence. 

‘^The vast enterprises launched in Bombay about the yi^ 

: 1862 were seriously impeded by the want of skilled artizan labour. 

Batnagiri, with its es^tended sea-board, carj^enters and smiths 
aboundod, and were ready to work near their own homes for half 
. .the wages they required near Bombay. The poorer people, docile 
and intelligent beyond any in Western India, are peculiarly handy 
with edged tools of any kind. It occurred to me, therefore^ that 
- with watetrcarriage for timber, and for worked up materials to be 
; eelxt to Bombay, a great opportunity offered for developing the 
Jocal industries of Eatnagiri, and at the same time for educating 
the lower classes in useful trades, instead of for the inevitible 
'^rkooaship — the sole aim and object of most Government taught 
"tsibolars. ^ 

** I {bund the idea well received by the principal native residf^ 
who readily ^ the small capital required (about na. t|009)r 
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**0n the Ist May, 1863, I opened ^The Batnagiri School of 
Industry * with seventeen^ carpenterg and boys, nnder the supeidla* 
tendence of the late Mr. Daniel Monk, an experienced pensioHedi 
Oondnotor of the Ordnance Department. Spedmtas of work aemt 
to Bombay were highly approved, and resulted in an order {ot «)1 
the doors and windows of one half of the Slphinstone Circle theft 
under construction. This was followed by an order for ei^teen 
60-ion cargo barges for the Reclamation Companies. Atlastprojflfered 
work had to be refused. Worksheds were built, a portable steam 
engine and several useful machines arrived from England, and 
the end of 18G3 more than two hundred workmen were employed 
the subscribed capital was trebled, the Honourable. Bustoi^jee 
Jamsetjee, ever ready to aid in such schemes, became a laxge 
proprietor, and the Katnagiii School of Industry prospered 
exceedingly. 

“It was not, however, a school merely in name. The principal 
points I insisted upon were : — 

“ A. That lads of caste were to be admitted. I am glad 
to say many Qoorows, Tayllees, Koombhars, Mahommedans, 
even a few Mahars have been educated into good carpenters, smiths, 
and mechanics at Eatnagiri. 

" A That ^oys of any age should be taken in, and placed at 
first in a separate workshed lyider experienced carpenters, who taught 
them how to handle tbeir tools, to make up rough woodwork, &c. 
Two hours in every day were likewise devoted to teaching the boys to 
read and write, and when a lad became sufficiently expert to earn 
some pay its amount was regulated in a measure by the regularity 
of his attendance at school. 

‘‘C. As each lad became sufficiently experienced he was 
drafted into the machinezy sheds, and there regularly i|iught to 
work the various machines. At the same time, if he desired it ^ < 
and wfts thought worth thet^ching, he was specially taught to 
draw simple working drawings, to take out quantities, and to make 
estimates. 


* In later years the numbers employed often exceeded throe hUndi^ 1 
take this opportumty of stating that v^uable and generous rid was givsft 
at the outset by the firm of Messrs. Nicol and Co» (espeoirily by Messrs, 
Aohn Fleming and Maxwell). 
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one and aUiprweidaaMi^ 

|^|Si^;.E(ldfl ■. ■■;■■■■ ■^vrv;'^^ 

v *<Twd of the principal wheel-mi&ing machines in the mumciiwil 
were for two or three years entirely worked by a yodoyg 
p;;||&har, educated at Ratnagirl Some of the best patternrmakeie 
^Ha the railway and other workshops were taught there. 

^ must be remembered that a steam engine had never before 
seen at or near Batnagiri, and that every man had to be ^ 
’tanght^he use of each machine from the outset. 

f^ Time went on, and Mr. Monk failing in health and unequal 
^:i^ so largea cpncerQi had left and been succeeded by Mr. Harrington, 

: an Experienced officer in the cooperage, and Mr. David Halliday, a 
- deserving young mechanical engineer whom I found in distress in 
-^Bombay, was placed in charge of the machinery, nltimately. 

; a^coeeding Mr. Harrington as manager. 

:■ ■* I may here mention incidentally that during the monsoons of 
and 1864, there was severe distress Almost amounting to 
Le p parts of the Batnagiri Collectorate. Fearful that the 
;Oollei^tion: of so many additional workmen with families at 
.Batnagiri would tend to enhance the local prices of food grain, 1 
; ! the late Honourable Bustomjee Jamsetjee for aid. With 
r ijobamcteristic generosity he gave me rs. 10,000 to purchase rice^ 
;^]ii.cl;^ at my solicitation, the British India Steam Navigation 
took down in their steamers free of freight. With this 
!ntore and subsequent smaller, but very liberal subscriptions (in 
1864) by the Honourable Munguldasa Natboobhoy, C.S.I., and 
'ifr. Byramjee Jejeebhoy, I was happily enabled daring 1863 and 
IM4 to avert all distress in or near Batnagiri and to keep down 
;^C6B for some distance around that town. 

"By the end of 1864 the concern had become so well known 
at I had no difficulty, with the aid of the Honourable Mr., 
mjee Jamsetjee, in converting it into a joint stock compaiijr 
^ with a pmd up capital of rs. 131,500. I was nominated managing 
^ much against my own wishes, for I vras then 

:lPl^^wEr^ The warkshed accommodation was then: doti^bl^ ; ; 

£5 hom^ engine put up, and a complete set of 
In short tiie Batnagiri Savr MUIi 
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Gomi^e as tlie' 

continued abundant throughout IS 
aeteral hundreds of reclamation railway 'aragons, cotton a^ 
jdd^, entire roofs for large buildings, and fittings for 
^oes were made up at Ratnagiri and sent up in pieces 
** Early in 1866 however the general ci!ash of the ahaie 
had begun to ruin many of the principal shareholders ' 
Batnagiri Saw Mills, residents in Bombay, while others 
anxious to clear out of everything in the shape of Bp6(ndationu: ^^|i^:^ 
^*It remained only for me to buy up the shares for the 
of company, and to carry on the works as best I could unal4ais|^ 
The result in the last two years was heavy loss, due in the first:fli^l 
to the heavy fall of prices, and in the second to want of capittid^ftl 
import timber direct from Maulmain or to purchase in the ehea^^; 
market. Of the success of the concern as a Government cs^i! 
private undertaking employing more capital for the favourable 
purchase of timber, there can be no doubt whatever. ;; 

*^Some idea of the magnitude of the undertaking., 
formed from the fact that between 1860 and 1871 conoCu/ 
purdiased no less than £40,000 worth Cf timber in BCmbay^^ S^ 
executed £80,000 worth of work. The difference that Could hgS^ 
been gained by importing timber direct from Maulmain woidd:^ 
iiave been 25 per cent. Cn the cost in Bombay, which would baW; 
more than covered all loss.” ^ 

The importanoe and value of these saw mills as an indH<i*| 
trial school is but inadequately indicated by the precediz!^'? 
account. Here numbers of youths who had never IjeftBse^; 
handled a tool were at once received on appHcati<m,^:t^ 
enahled at once to earn a trifling sum weekly, which roSe in-Jjii^l 
jpjrtion to their skill. Thus stimulated they worked with ^|:i^i 
energy which would rival, our own best Industrial Sch|!(|^ 
fin Eng^^ ‘When they became experienced worlm^;!^^; 
^ ' ^ for higher wages, for they h»i here alibiing 

.of "Skill' wMoh' made them... valuable. .. 
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of iif^ Bombay owed their traimiig to; ' 

This factory has constructed many wagons and 
llNinished woodwork for the Secretariat Buildings, as well as 
sjfedr f^e Elphinstone Circle in Bombay. In short; since the 
institution, the poor of the place have found 
;^plojrment in it, and lads of all castes and creeds hate 
'^i^uired a good knowledge of carpenters’ and smiths’ work, 
iit is to be lamented that this undertaking has shared the 
'inMssitudBS incidental to all voluntary effort in Indio. Euter- 
iiAies entered into 'with zeal by benevolent English gentlemen 
in^oCHafieration ■with native gentlemen, lose their original 
vVigour when the presiding spirit is withdra'wn, and the 
'^paiture to Europe of Mr. Crawford rendered changes neces- 
The shareholders have therefore memorialised ' the 
Jiijsrijuis of Salisbury to have the factory carried on by the 
J^NsrtrfiiDment, “being themselve^ utterly ignorant of such 
feAt terfl/ftttd utterly unable to edny on a concern of this kind 
successfully.” They are however anxious that a factory 
■iw^hhas ^ven, and may yet give, so much employment to so 
^aifeiy people (at times as many as 400) may not bo broken up. 

prayer is supported by the statement of the acting col- 
^^Uotor, I^r. Elphinstone, who concluded an official dispatch, 
i^kited Nov. 30, 1871, by saying : — “ I. in common with every 
'i^jier European at Eatnagiri, would rejoice to see it meet 
with the support it deserves from Government, both as * ' 
iiadibol of industry and as a source of labour supply to a poor 
over-populated district.” 

f can only add our hope that the prayer of this petifioh : 
ismy bel^ranted, and that the Eatnagiri Saw Mills may not; 

flourishing than ever, but that th^may 
the establishment of many such instittttioQs in vario'OS^ : 
'India.'--' . 





FEMALE NOEMAL SCHOOL, MADEAS. 


This school one of the three experimental Feinale :; 
Normal Schools established under a special grant made by. 
the Governor-General in 1868 , It 'was commenced by Lotd^^ 
Napier while Governor, and placed under the superintendence 
Of Miss Bain* Experience having proved the necessity , ic^;i 
reoi^anisation, and especially of extending the benefits of 
the Director of Public Instruction was requested to*dra# 
suggestions for the remodeling of the school, of which i 
following are the most important : — i 

Thafc the present school-house be given up and that a house^ ; 
in Black Town be i%nted, capable of faniishing class-rooms for 
hundred girls and afibrding lodging for Miss Bain. The 
tendent will thus be saved the expense of rent, and in retimi 
school will derive benefit from her living on the spot, , : 

** That the full compliment of stipendiary normal pupils be aa; 
given below : — 16 caste Hindus (8 Tamils and 8 Telugus) ; 8 nativei^f 
Christians (4 Tamils and 4 Telugus) ; 6 East Indians or Europeanal 
All to be of good character and respectable social standing. 

That, in addition to the above, six girls of any olasi^ pro^ i 
vided they are of good character and of respectable social standing, 
be admitted as free students, with a prospect of succeeding to iv 
stipend, but without any positive pledge to that effect. j; 

**Tbat, as a general rule, no girl be admitted as a stipendia^:; ^^^ 
pupil under 14 years or over 25 years of age. 

"That girls be received only twice a year, in Januaiy jsmd 
July j and that before admission the guardian of each pupil be 
required to undertake to repay half the amount recmved 
stii^nds in case of the pupil not remaining to complete the 
couhte of study, and subsequently serving for two yeaie 

The first six months in the school to a p6nb|l|:^|| 



over tmrfeam in giniie)»Ii;:i^;^)Q^|; 
;||^ tates cf ntipenda be as folkws i^Tst year, prepu^ j^'^ 
^eate of tbe ^ird grade, and leodiving a atipend of irajp^ 
niaaBem •, second and third yeara, preparing for a certificate cjE :3 
second grade, and receiving rupees 8 daring the seccmdand 
^l^ipees 10 daring the third year, the increase from rupees 8 to : 
|^{)6es 10 not to be given unless ])roper progress is made ; fputth 
l^ar, preparing for a certificate of the first grade, and reoeiviQg 
^inpees 12 per mensem. 

5 "That a practising school containing about 70 or 80 pupils be 
^^acbed, having three departments, one Tamil, another Telugn, 
^ahd the third English. This school, besides serving as a practising 
^^oo]| may be expected to feed the normal classes, and to serve as 
^ model to other girls’ schools, the fees for admission being on the 
wine scale as those of the best mission schools. 

"At present the cost of the Female Normal School, omitting 
i^abbolarsbips, is a little over rupees 500 per mensem, the charges 
iii^ve entered will raise the amount of rupees to 805 per mensem. 

e stipendiary pupils belonged, to the first year, the cost of , 
^ rupees 180 per mensem; probably the 
iaverage monthly charge will be about rupees 250.” 

■ On tins report, the following order was issued by the 
Oovenior in Council, December 20tb, 1873 : — 

"In his letter above recorded the Director cf Public Instruc- 
4ian submits the measures ho would recommend for carrying oiit 
'-&e instructions of Government for the continued maintenance of 
'^ha F^ale Normal School at Madras. 

Excellency in Council is decidedly of opinion that the 
to wn should possess at least one efficient Female Norxnal : 
placed on a thoroughly sound footing, and considers that 
i^ei object to he attained, v ».9 the promotion of female educatiosii 
h; the ultimate view of providing for the demand for trained 
tochers, justifies even some extraordinary expense in 

Council regards Mr. Powell’s proposals as 
secure the desired end, and apjMves of t}^ 
^ont. The JlireiAor of Public Ihst^tioh W^ 








^^;|iiftcl^i3Mittld'lwpiOTided in evei^ 

that tlie eacpenae of; tiie . .aMaaned 'OfticijBII^Mip p jjyl 
iK^Ml las been estimated at maximam latiM^ lnit the 0<^ei^| 
in Oonndl has no doubt that in work 
, vfll be had to economy, at the same time that < 
edtool is properly maintained. 

His Excellency in Council would be glad to see Mahbmnwd/itt| 
girls avail themselves of the benefits of the institution, and 
Ifi^te them to join.” 

' This order is a most important one. For the firsit i 
India, a Presidency Government has resolved on maMi^|ji^| 


Female Normal School form a portion of the Ednca^^W 
Department For many reasons the difficulties seemedvpW^fit 
liarly great in this Predidency ; the successful sarmoni#ngM 
of them will doubtless lead the way to similar steps els^; 
where. It may excite some surprise in our English readers!;; 
that sums so large are paid as stipends to those who 
advantage of also receiving training ; it must 'be home i^| 
mind that in England such students would be boarded 
India this would be almost impossible ; stipends are thereRaw;! 
allowed for their board at home. Their services wiU also 
utilised in the practising school attached, which will thus 
provided with female teachers, who will give lessons as Oti^| 
pUpil teachers do in England. The system is mtmh 
same. At the request of the Director, Miss Bain has ldnd|j^;| 
sent us the following account of the manner in which 
order has been carried out : — *' S 

“A large and very pleasantly situated house baa been 
Jm Ha(^ Town, not far from the sea. 


The lower portion 



fickoola. Government ha^ supplied good school furnijtui^ !! 
fitted up a lavatory where the small phildren are taugjbt 

to TOh their hands with sooft ^ 












At iihe end of last year there were in the old Koridid^ 
nine caste women as pupils. Of these one was disinbsed; * 
old to study efficiently ; one, having passed the third grade 
|;,i2i^ination for schoolmistress’s certificate, returned to Janjor^ 
having been ofiered a situation in a mission school; 

Another of these women, who has also obtained a thiid 
Upf^e schoolmistress certificate, has been appointed Telugu assistant 
||li^tho Practising School here, and is teaching very fairly. The 
{ of the caste women remained in the School as pupils, notwith* 

^ .ftanding the admission of native Christians and Hast Indians, and 
: itptwiti^ the reduction of their stipends from Rs. Id' and ' 

■; 10 to Rs. 8 and Rs. 6. Last month two have been withdrawn 

: One will not return; the other has 
^ a promise from her future husband that he will allow her 

at School. It remains to be seen whether ho will keep 
word, but if he should not, she has already a fair education, 
can read and write well in Tamil, and a liljjle in English ; she 
|oaar.woA any ordinary sum in the compound rules, and is a very 
pjj^ neeoUc woman. She takes a great interest in all matters con- 
; was a little inclined to neglect her 

• 'housework, until T pointed out to her the necessity of doing that 
and told her how much English women do in the house, 
was unwilling to allow her to return to the School after 
reoiqganisation, but she was so much in earnest that she at 
got her own way. She came to me several times to beg me 
wd plead with her father, but I was unwilling to interfere, 
f until at length she wont to a lady who has charge of a mission 
st^ipol in h^ neighbourhood, and begged her to come and persuade 
BO we went together, and gained the father’s consent, and she 
;Itaa been at the School ever since. He told me that she had refused 
Iher food, and threatened to come and live with me and break her ^ 
f if he did not consent. Those women do feel it so hard to be 
f ahht tip^ ft in their old monotonous lives, after being once 
'' ftAhitted into the fresh interest of the life of the sohooL 

the reorganisation we* have admitted two East Indian^ 
i^ fthd’ l^ and we have several East Indians, natii^,; ; 

and two Telugu casts women waiting for adinisaionv 








recerre salaiyyei^ ilibBeiriio^i^^ 
nli^^ the school, so that our tisual numlm of 

‘ pnpila is al>out seventeen. The Fractisiiig School is at present 
greatest difficulty. The newness of our Practising School and tm 
proximity of other schools have prevented our getting ma^ piip|hS;|| } 
bat they are beginning to come in now, and to pay their fees;; 
regularly, which has been another great difficulty. ThoM who do^l ;; 
come^ get attached to us, and brighten very quickly.. lam trying 
to make it as much as possible a happy place to them^ and my tVo ct 
assistants, one a native Christian from the Free Ohurch Boardi^^ || 
School, and a very nice gentle girl, and the other an old ** 


pupil, are both careful teachers, and are improving. The Ijttk on^^| | 
learn reading and writing in Telugu and Tamil, arithmetic, assfat^^v^y 
by the box of cubes and the ball frames which Miss Carpe^er s6 ; j 
kindly sent. Each class has an object lesson one day, and a 
lesson (generally a picture of an animal or bird) the next day. Onif ' 
hour is devoted to needlework and another to kinder-garten amusc^^'^ ^ 
ments, and they learn little Tamil songs, of which they very fond; f 
I find it somewhat difficult to get simple translations for tbeio, 

I have the ‘The busy Bee,’ ‘Little drops of water,’ ‘iTry, try again^%?|' 
‘The Sluggard,* ‘Children go to and (jx),* and ‘God save the 
Queen,’ all in Tamil, besides a few more, and I am getting transla* 
tions of some of the songs sung with games in the Einder-gaitea 
Manual. The box of kinder-garten toys so kindly giveA ; ’ 
is most valuable. I have had another set made to match it by 
a native carpenter, and he has imitated them perfectly. The littie - ^ 
children have had many an hour’s happiness and instruction 
means of them. They are very fond of building the' QueiMi*#'-:?^ 
throne with the cubes, and then walking round it and singing^ :p 
‘ O&d save the Queen’ in Tamil, or sometimes they make a be^iVA; 
and sing ‘ The busy Bee.’ 





THE NAGA COUNTRY. 



account of the Naga hills, in Assam, hae 
placed before us by a native correspondent. It is but 
I known, and will be interesting to our readers. 

i couutxy known as the Naga country is but partly aor* 

its boundaiy on the east is not settled as yet in oonsequenoe 
of whh^h quarrels between the Manipuree Nagas and Nagas owniijg 
allegtance to the British Government are very common occurrences. 
According to its physical features it would be most convenient to 
divide it into two natural divisions, — one consisting of the. hills and 
tibe other of the plain portions of the district. The^plain porthma 
over a wide valley formed by the Dhansuree or Dhaneshari, 
with its other two tributaries, empties itself into the 
the junction goes by the name of Dhanseeree 
^ere stands a Godown of the SteaWr Company. This is 
'i&e Only river in the district which is navigable during the six 
Ibonths of the year. The soil of this valley is wonderfully rich, 
)|but the inhabitants, like their neighbours of other districts of 
; Abmuu, only produce paddyo, and suffer their fields to be (in most 
%aea) overcrowded with luxuriant growth of obnoxious vegetables/ 
is nothing remarkable in the plains except a vast extension 
noble forests^ which cover almost the whole surface of this 
b^utiM valley. Villages there are, but they are so few and 
that they appear like so many isles floating on . tho ftr 
breast of a mighty ocean. Of these, Barapathar ttod 
'i^kQaphnr are the only villages which deserve more than a passing 
Barpathar, like Dimapur, is situated on. the bank of 
Here there is a rest house for the Europe^ 
;^V^iei^ where is also stationed a handful of guards to proteift 
-ijAo idllagers. This guard or rest house is the only instaucc of 
in the whole district. Some twelve years back 
Biimi»tlil^ a most flotuishing village in the 
19 ^^ is^ no l<mger sa It is now dwindled into a in^ 
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liftiKiIelri * ihe rude forefatheni' of which could no longer vithafeaiul 
the cruel ezceaaee of the Nagas. In the yicinity of Barapather 
there are aome hot springs, which the people call Tokct Fani^ ie» 
hot water, and which empty all into a basin called ifuinbar* 
The vast forest in the very heart of which these springs are ii 
called Numhar. The waters of these springs have some Corroding 
qualities, and a pioe (a copper coin) will dissolve if it ha^ 
left for a week in them. Captain Johnstone, the officiating 
political agent, says the waters of Numbar, hot springs like those 
of Aiz la Chapelle, possess some medicinal properties, which am 
often most efficacious cures for skin diseases. It is really 
matter of great regret that none of the medical staff of the 
Government have os yet taken any notice of these. 

“There are relics of former civilization in these parts of tha 
country. The only road in the district, which can scarcdy j|)e 
called road, is that which runs between this and Golaghat, a' 
distance of about 66 miles. All others are not better than so 
many footpaths. The road between Golaghat and Samagooting 
has been laid out by men of no profession, consequently thartHI^ 
nothing worth mentioning in connection with it ; the annual cost of 
Government for the maintenance of this road is great, A sum of 
rupees 5,000 is yearly allotted for the repairs, while a fifth part of 
it would have been sufficient had it been properly laid out and 
metalled by a professional man, and wbat Government has been 
expending these seven years, to little purpose^ would surely have 
secured a good road for the district had they taken a more 
extended policy from the beginning. This is but an example of 
the many instances in which Government money goes for nothiugii 
This is the main road for communication, as we are told, with 
Marripore and Burmah in future. Barapothar and Dimapore am 
two halting stages of those who travel by this main road. Horio« 
jan is another stage, and is situated between those two places* 
Here is also a rest-house for tho travrilers and some guards to 
protect them. 

“ In the vicinity of Dimapore there are some rainr, whittle ^ 
tradition traces to have been the metropolis of the BMbireg 
Kings of^ Assam. They say it was founded by Kaja Maaomdhftj 



ethnics Marrip 07 ^;P % 
1^ a personage than one of the Sumgudem ' ^ 
ppi(i0^ ^ Assam. Who this Mazuredhaj was I am 
f I know of any such name in use among the 

N of the present day. The Kacharee undoubtedly was a 

; ^ warlike race in ancient Assam, and it is most probable 
kings laid the foundation of a city, the ruins of 
/ v ^hich are still the object of admiration. The inhabitants tell us 
that there were four entrances to the fortress, and these were so 
similar to one another that visitors could never distinguish one 
; :fe>m the rest. But I have seen only one gateway, which is seven 
feet or under in height, and in the construction of which I see 
nothing so admirable. It is a singular fact that all the gateways 
of the principal forts, temples, or palaces that I have visited in 
Assam have scarcely a better height. The enclosures within the 
tpalls are almost covered with jungle, and so difficult it is to make 
any approach to it that I did not attempt it. 

** No less than some 30 or 32 tanks have been discovered by the 
officers of the dbtrict, and on the bank of one stands the present 
^•^t-house of Pimapore. M»*. Chennell, one of the sun^ey officers 
livho came to make a topographical survey of the district during 
the last cold season, has found out a beautiful tank in the interior 
M Bengma-parri, having a handsome temple on its bank, like one 
Still to be seen in Leehsagar. 

‘^The inhabitants of the plains are nut Nagas. Some of them 
iy^ Laloongs or Mikirs, but most are Kacharees. They are most 
jnmple in their habits and manners, and have no idea of the 
next world. It is true that some of them, through the instructions 
of the Ghissamies, are now able enough to imitate their Hindu 
neighbaurs ; when asked respecting the various modes of worship 
they will answer, ‘Why, don’t you see, so many spirits are roving 
3ay and night through all the four corners of heaven, and can you 
a moment when they are dissatisfied with you, and can you 
expect to have any crop or children when deaa (spirits) are against 
you } ' They say these and many other things with sneh a serious 
toue l&at instead of smiling at their alarms, one would he regarded 
as eniel if he did not 






onfy skill th^ show im oultiYatioa ii m 
aiaall quantity of rice sufficient to meet kninble dexnaim 
* Bice 18 the only crop,* they say, ‘'that they most <we for,Vi^^ 
unfortunately their care even in this direction is not so mu^ ;ai 
Jhey would like to show. Other grains they produce, such se j|^ 
seed, grain, &c., — but their best condiments are two dr th^ 
chillies, a little salt, and a quantity of vegetable hodge-pod^ j 
they ere generally averse to labour much even to procure iihei^ 
Meat they like much, and venison is regarded as the most delidoui 
flesh. They have no objection to pork, and fowls they sacrifice tii 
appease their cfeus. 

“ We are all very busy now, and the Nagas are rejoicing anii^^ 
the festivals of their ‘Gnas.’ They will soon reap a good harVOKfl^ 
as all the slopes of these hills are cheering with rice plants. 
by-the-bye, is a peculiar festival that obtains only among ^ 
Nagas, and I am not awai^ of any corresponding one among othm 
savage tribes of Assam. There is no fixity of time on this poifit^ 
nor does it seem t(f be biadiug on all to celebrate ‘Gna* all in 
one day. They will have it as they like. When there is ‘ Qnift' 
going on in a village it is regarded as sacriligious to leave tnl 
precincts of one dwelling, and if one of the villagers be out 
of it he is not permitted to enter his house until the sunS^^ 
‘Tephimahs* are,* as they say, ‘not to meet Tengimahst ndi 
to look at them on the “ Gna ** day.’ During the festivity they 
will eat, drink and be merry. So much of the ‘Gna* for the 
present. 

“ Samagooting, July 21st, 1874.” 

• Plainsmen, 1ft. those who live beneath. - 

lit. those who hvo on the top (of a hill). 



jtmmL Of fsn vAtaAi. unDUkir Afisomtiov. fjOoil* 



INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


The Fii&nd of Bengal, August 7tli, 187A tells us that 
Dacca is in a state of much pleosuiable excitement on 
account of the visit of His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord 
Northbrook, and His Honour Sir Diehard Temple, the Lieut.- 
Govemor : — 


« Among the notabilities who have come to Dacca to do 
t homage to Her Most Gradous Majesty in India are the Bajahs 
of Tipperah and Shooshung, the Zemindare of Bhowal, Mookta- 
gachOi Sherepore, and of Barrisal and other distiicts in Eastern 
‘^iBengal. Dacca is now in full bustle and full blaze. The price of 
everything has gone up, and the present is a rare season for dealers 
■ of erery kiuA" 


A congratulatory address was presented to the Viceroy 
; and lieutenant-Governor by the Brahmos, who are devoting 
I themselves to social as well as to religious reform. Great 
; encouragement was given to them by the visits paid by those 
distinguished personages to their institutions. The foUowing 
; extract shows how much attention has been directed to social 


j . improvement ; — 

**The Bamga Bandhu of the 24th April, in an article of 
^ oonsiderable length, entitled <What we want from Sir Bibhard 
Temple,' has the following : — 

I 1. W« ask fw improvmen/t in the cause of female edwatwn. 
*'S. We pray Sir Bichard Temple to afford fadlities of 
education to the middle dasses by reducing the fees of students 
j; jn the ooUegss. 





:ISf SJ-'i-Sir should; .u^e.- 
Siooi^i^be of 'any future famine; . ' v /'." ;■ -' : ■ ;i: ■::'S • 

; “ 4 His Honour should give rewards to the authors 

■ ^ iu Bengali, English and Persian. 

" S. His Hononr should act as the adviser of the 
imd manifest a sympathy with v v^,| 
^* 4 Attention should be paid to good moral characjl^ 

©ffiw bribery should be checked. 

The gaols should he (horougUy reformed* Sepmede^ 
a^mmodation should be made for female imsoiv^s* MturiA, 




irntruction should he imparted to thenu 

8. Prostitution and drunkenness should be checked. . 

“ 9. His Honour should sympathise with every movement 
the gbod of the country.’* 




FEMALE KOllMAL SCHOOL AT POONA, 


. ■' lYv' 


Under the care of a lady of long experience with th^S 
Marathi language and people, and apt to teach, the problem seeina.^^ ^ 
to be solved* of how to supply the Deccan, Berar, and CentrMt 4 
Provinces with properly-trained women teachers for girls’ schools. f| 
We say solved ; because although the number already sent but f 
from under Mrs. Mitchell’s wing is .as yet small, we feel satisCi^C c 
■ from the information before us that the three or four pioneers o^/ ;: 
trained young women teachers, now ready, can easily be reinforced.; ; ; 

steady perseverance in the course which, under the Departmebt;^ 
of Public Instruction, has been so carefully, energeUcally, ^ 

1 diecree^^ in this Poona city girls* training school. ' Anil; :;^ 

this institution is now strong enough to cast off a very promi^jj^ ^ 
shoot. We are glad to, learn that the Director has decid^ 

training school ; and it is probibj^r^ 
^tl^VHiss Mitchell, who has already gathered ample eii^riehe^ipi 
^itt bo placed in charge of the Ouzei^fc ^ 

may be the little imi>ediment of the different 




Uiat will not hinder one who is 
in Marathi. It is probable that the grants &rm0ir||^ ^: 
1 |i^e Alexandra Schools in Bombay will go far to snpjjj^ j 
Itfae needful funds for the Ahmedabad Schools ; but knoising, m, 
dp, how long the numerously attended girls* schools in.Qtiserat 
hkre needed women teachers, we trust that no grudging wiU be 
jpho^ towards this interesting and^urgent educational demand. ' 
'‘ And this reminds us to took nearer home. Ouz(n*ati is the ; 


phief vernacular of native Bombay, where we have had for years 
past 2,000 Hundu and Parses girls at school acquiring knpur* 
ledge in their mother-tongue. But these city girls* schools still 
require women teachers; and we rejoice to think that now the 
Ahmedabad training school is to be opened again on a sound and 
permanent system, there will, in a year or two, be trained women 
teachers to supply the Bombay schools. It is a notable fact in the 
history of Indian popular education that not one of these ^ 
schools is supported by Government, — though, we presume, they 
^/f^ive graDis«in-aid. But the Education Department will do an 
! immense service to these popular vernacular girls’ schools by 
providing' women teachers for them; and thii«, we trust, is now 
j.boat to be done, though some little time will be required in 
working out the reserved experiment*, at Ahmedabad. The 
peculiar advantage which this Guzerat Normal CoMe^o will confer 
/ upon the Bombay girls’ schools will be that, by aid of the women 
teachers drawn from Ahmedabad, the Bombay girls will be kbpt 
much longer at their lessons than is now the case under male 
teachers ; thus not only will they gain more and higher instructiom 
but wilj stand in less danger, as now, of losing what little they 
have acquired. At the time when, about three years ago; it was a f : 
question whether the Eemale Normal School or College should be ' : 

Bombay island, we saw our way to support 
5 ii^ views of Mr. Peilo, who, as an experienced district oSScer; : 
peirceived that the great object was to get at the mofussil female 
pppplation throngh its two separate vernaculars. That sound view 
i- li bem^^ worked out ; and, as we have shown, this no ! 


means preclude Bombay from sharing in the advantoges of our 






lio^^ ":tlje ;'nativei' pniaictti' 
oif their household to be outdone by the 

Court, We aie happy to quote the folloi!^^ 
?:;;:ipd»!i‘^the ' 

^^GiEtsVScHOOLS IN Egtpt. --C aste and fesMonare rapM^j^^ 
m Egypt as iu India ; and the reformer k the s^dplmi^er, 
establishment that gives most evidence of progress is ti|s first 
pii^tal school for girls, originated by the third wife of the. 
Khedive. That lady purchased a large house in a tfaickly<»'pdpa-<t, / 
lated locality near the dancing dervishes, built around it a quad* | 
rangle of spacious buildings, handed them over to the control of ? 
the Education Department, and herself defrays the whole cost of c 
their maintenance. The school is free to all, and though it has 
only been open about four months, there are already 206 boarderir ;; 
and 100 day scbolara, all Arabs or slaves. Here are 300 Egyptian 
girls, aged fi*om seven to twelve years, divested of the veil, yet 
modest and retiring ; clothed in European frocks and shoes, with 1 
pink pinafores and their hair plainly dressed in Western fashfpn* 
They sit in school on forms at desks — not squatting on the ground'}- 
in the dining-rooms they are ranged in rows down long tables, iai;^ i 
VLBQ plates, glass tumblers, and napkins, as if they were in a Erefieh' l 
restaurant. One cannot imagine how the girls endure Hfe 
they return home,” ' ' ^ 


Contributions received from India. 

Hon^ble Lady Hobartj Madras, donation £5 ; subscription, 
Bamchundra, Esq., Div, Pub. Instruction, Pattiala, 
tions for 1874, 1875, 1876, £3. 


P'M'- 




, ADVEETISEMENT. . - 

^ practising Barrister of thirteen years* standiiig, maki^g!^ 
sp^ality of Indian l^w, and having had large 
tuition, desires to receive as Pupils Indian Qentlemen, ^ ^ 
either for the Bor or the further exaifiinations of the: ikdi^^ 
-Service,- 

A, lincoln’s Inn Libraiy, 





? 
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The li^sons of tbe f&mine have already had somo con<*idei|ix* 
tion in our pages. Oue of these is however so closH^ 

connected with the well being of society, and the social 
progress of tlie countiy generally, that it requires furth^^ 
notice, viz, the industiial training of the ipasscs, as well 
as their intellectual instruction. We edl remember hsw . 
great was the difficulty experienced for somo time In inducing 
high caste natives, however destitute, to accept the condition"^ 
of worldng for their living. But even these in many case* 
ymiided to dire necessity, and we have a remarkable instance 
of one who even led the way, as we learn Dorn a natSfre < 
paper. ' ^ 

“The fitmiup,” says the Hindu Patriot, "has produced a ' 
refiimer in the person of Pundit Ajoodga Prasad, who haaeatild*^ 
the Itrhflotea Brahmins that work is worship. He is himself a ^ 
learned Biiahinin of very high caste, and is eirde offioer ef ^ 
Pntraheo in Tuhoot, where these Brahmins are pavtiooilittl^ J 
numerous. He practically showed them, by uaing the hjM aiM 1 
pickaxe htmSelf, that ho did not consider this apedes of laMInll to ' 
Im der^tory to hh easts ; and the ntji^t has, head that « 



■S' ' , --I 

" .. * 1 . , 

Aver tw<e hundted of the peoieet ineiutera of tlw 
J ■'vorkini? oa tbe relief vrorks, and mning «r Kon^il* 

I ItAotilwod, instead of subsisting upon public charity." ‘ ' 

' . This was however an isolated case. Other hative papas 
^ ns affecting accounts of distress in districts, perh^is 
.l^oyond the direct langc of the fauiine*stricken country, arising 
. Itom the inability of the people to adapt themselves to any 
wrk except that precise kind to which they had beat 
atscastoined. 

“Of all the people," says the Chambarta Pruhaalakd, of the 
6th August, "the sevoiest suiferm from the famine hare been ilio 
Joint, or the conntiy weavew. Hvor since the introduction of 
cheap clothes, the products of British machinery, they have been 
thrown out of employment, and deprived of their means of liveli* 
'hood. ^ OfiTinilhent has not as yet done ai^thing to relieve these 
^.pC’iferty'Strickon beings ; and, as is nsnal, the natives will not 
laove an inch in any mattei, unless Oovenimeut shows them tbe 
sray. Native arts and manufactures have boon at once paiulyzad. 
Numbers of Jolas havo turned prolessional beggars. Our countryo 
men should seriously consider whether it is desirable to be silent 
spectators of the ruiu of nditte industry, and be beholden to Nog* 
lish labour for everything they need, oven their clothes." 

Now wc know that it is very diflicult for iidults to chaiign 
iJieir habits of life. But if, as in our owu Industrial Schools^ 
t^e children were lauglil to use their hands, strengthen jbhwt 
mwles, and develop Ihcii mental jioweis by useful a£%<ei 
w^rk, the} -would be prepared foi all emergencies, aud »»■ 
intelligent woiking class would be created in India, 
does not now exist there, aud the existence of which is 
essential to the well being of every nation. Let it not he 
said that there aie difficulties in India which safe not found 
elsewhere. The experiments which have been actually tried 
sufioessfolly at the Jubhiepore Thuggee Tndastxial S^ho^ ■ 
HaUiagiri flaw MiSs^ and the Sassoon 


thatf indtistrial work epi ke '^ well tan^bi^^S 
to toys IS to English boys, and wito eqiasEy goo^^^ 

^ But this requires Government action. Without toia / 

V it cannot be properly developed. We in England are sow 
beginning to learn even in our own country that merely i. 
veiuntary effort is not sufficient. Private benevolence oouKi ; 
not touch the i-eally criminal classes, nor were they acted 
bn until Eeformatory and Certified Industrial Schools we^al : 
extensively established in the country, with Government he)^ ' 
and authority. Still, after foiir years of diligent earnest work ' 
by our School Boards, there is a substratum of negfected k 
children for whom Day Industrial Schools are needed, if wb 
would stop a constant and very expensive supply of inmates 
for reformatories and workhouses. In India thC expense 
would be exti'emely small of establishing such schools. Ato 
Eatnagiri the actual profits of the labour of the boys, sup»: 
ported not only themselves, but contributed to the maiii- 
tonance of their families, and famine was warded off from the 
district Well directed culture of the ground would easily 
provide food for an establishment of Hindu boys, as it would 
have done at the Sonagaon Eeformatory at Kagpore, had theto 
been an act of legislature to permit its contmuance. If through- 
out the country, in the vernacular schools for the masses, the 
boys were exercised in simple handicraft work for some hours 
dailj^ this would soon pay for providing them with sUdS k 
regular simple meals, and such slight clothing, as the cliiuate, 
^upes. We request our readers to direct their attention 
•to the following papers of Dr. Brake and Miss Carpenter^ 
kka^ the Indian Government wEl seriously consider 

toe whole subject. 




THE NiTXfirJLL"&ji)Uir 


^ V w EEFOEMATOKT AN INDUSTRIAL SCHO® ;:^ 

IN INDIA, ' ■ 

; ;A PAPER READ BY MISS CARPENTER US THE SUPRESSION OF QRtn 
SECTION OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS AT GLASGOW, 

; - Contintied from page 280. J 


It is unnecessary to add anything to prove the necessity of 
of Eefonnatory and Industrial Schools for IndiSi 
>Chere are in the large cities of that great country numbers of ; 
Imys spending their time in idleness and preparing to lead careless 
lives. There are multitudes wandering over the country learning 
dishonesty and other vices from their elders. * ^ 

We are not without examples which prove the practicabili^ 
ol^,-peciaiming these young delinquents, au^ enabling them to lead 
^ ionest lives. The only direct effort to carry on such a work in 
India is at Bombay, where in 1850 an Industrial School was 
started by some benevolent persons to give employment to destitute 
Imys. The success of this was such that the family of David 
Sassoon generously endowed it, and it bears his name. The Sassoon 
Reformatory has received the confidence of the magistrates and 
.of the public, and it still continues a very useful work, thoo^ 
deficient in many of tbo improvements which experience has 
now introduced. The detention of the inmates is secured by 
apprenticing them to the Institution to learn trades. A clause 
Was introduced into the Criminal Procedure Act, 1861, intended : 
to enable such institutions to be made substitutes for gaols, bui 
as it limited the time of detention to the prison sentemS^ ? 
mehagers did not consider that it would be advisable to adoj^i^i 
]^visibn^ It remains the only Reformatory in India for j 

The Thug Industrial Institution at Jubblepoie is imothfirv^ 


of the immense good which might be done tK) India; by 
em|fioying in industri^ under proper control, even the 
irrecliEdmable. In libis Gase the families pf 
we^ sente^ to impiisonmeiit for life werp 










1 tihe ^0iii and 
the youn^r niOTabers were tao|^t trad^ 
was c^ebrated all over India. They gmr tip actmetos:^ , 
rto 1^ labour, and many became respectable men. 

of a different kind was made at Eatnagin^on 
J^ ^labar Coast. There, about a dozen years ago, were a veiy; 
? latge^^^ n of poor and miserable people, whose children we^ 
(growing up in idleness and ignorance. An Industrial School was 
S^^blished in connection with some large sawiifg mills. All boys, 
vdio chose to come and work there were admitted, and were 
according to their weekly earnings on the condition of their 
attending school two hours daily, Kapid progress was soon mc^e ; 
bc^s came even from a distance to earn a little money and to learn ' 
to work ;-^hoso who at first did not know how to handle tcxds 
gradually became skilful workmen, and went to Bombay wh^ 
they obtained good wages. A flourishing manufactory was estab-* 
lished after a few years, as many as 400 persons being at times 
employed in it. Famine was warded off from a poor district 
which would otherwise have been not nnfrequently stricken by it. 
The Eatnagiri Industrial School was a great succesa [For fuller 
details vide Journal of the National Indian Association, October^ 
1674.] 

An attempt was made in 1870 to establish a Eeformatoxj 
School for boys at Nagpore in the Central Provinces. The 
Director of Gaols gave his full cooperation, making arrangements 
fer boys to be placed in it, as permitted by the existing Act, instead 
of being sent to gaol. An admirable site was obtained from tjhe 
municipality, some ancient royal gardens, provided with a resi- 
dence, a tank, and the means of obtaining everything useful. It ; 
was then i*equiring fourteen gardeners to cultivate it, most of thesis = : 
, m hy the boys, who would work under the direc- 

; tidh of the ofch; These would then be able almost to maintain 
' themselves iiom tho produce of the land, and in that climate the 
^ would be merely nominal. Education might to \ 

; fhriiished by the department. Everything seemed to promi^ 
i The school began, but it was shortly dropped. : Tim 

cShjg Act sufficient to enable this ^Keformato^ M 

months, as u substitute for 


'/'I v 













110 vdtw^e eSect on such boys j ^ 

J lteov well that even five years are often needed to put young boj^ 

IB a^^ition ^in wbicb they can make their way -safely in the ; 


• A Reformatory corresponding to those in England cannot be 
^tablished j in India without a suitable Acb and Government 
support; as in our country. Even more is needed in Indian 
Voluntary sympathy and codperation are as needful there as herei 
aBd there can be no doubt that these will bo always forthcoming 
when an opening is given for their increase. In evciy part of 
India will be found official gentlemen who are acquainted with 
the Reformatory system in England, and who will assist with their 
advice and directions. But the establishment and ma;Dagement of 
the institution could not safely be left to voluntary efibrt in India, 
bn account of the constant changes which are taking place. 
Dependence on this would result iu failure as soon as the moviug 
spirit is withdrawn. This was unfortunately the case at Ratnagiri 
when the official gentleman who commenced the work was 
transferred elsewhera The native gentlemen who took part in the. 
work did not understand it, and have petitioned Government to 
take the whole into their own hands. 

England knows but very little of the real wants of India* 
The late famine has awakened her to some extent to feel a 
responsibility in that most inter^ting country, which is so closety 
u bound to her, and which relies on her for help to emerge from her 
present, degradation. The famme has departed for the present, but 
has left its shadows behind, and we hope also its lessons, —lessons 
which will not be forgotten by us. These and the many observe 
tions of the conditions and wants of the people which have ooixiO 
before me, of which I have cited a few instances, lead me to tho 
foilowing conclusions : — 

L — all HducaUon of the Maaaea in India^ 

AjoM — Connected with all vernacular: schods 

for the lowest castes there should be workshops adapted to the condi* ' 
tion^ and wants of the locality. In these, boys should receive 4 ;; 
good physical'' development by useful work and skilled labo^^ 
ivith an introduction to the dznple laws of physical science;^ 



be made to the 

44^1^ dependent how^ on regular attendance at sohooL 4 :V 
IL^ — Tnallfaptoriesor workshops where young persons, whether/ 
heya or girls, are engaged in work, it should be rendered obligatcKcy 
on the managers to give three hours, or half time schoding to« 
^h child up to a fixed age, or until he has reached a prescribed/ 
fffcandard. The time of labour should also be limited by 
Ah Act will' be needed for this, similar to our Factory 
Act Factories are rapidly spresading, and will da so, as the ^ 
industry of the country develops. It is most important that steps 
dmuld be taken soon, to establish the necessity of education in / 
oonnectiou with work. It is said, that there are thousand^ of 
children in Bombay alone engaged in factory work. The 
Government must decide whether these are to grow up to 
perpetuate ignorance and its constant attendant superstition in ' 
India. 

If these two provisions are carried out universally there will 
be far less need of provision for youthful delinquents and vagrant 
children than at present. It would be perhaps better not to*^ 
establish two sets of schools, as we have in England, both Beforma* : 
tories with imprisonment, and Certified Industrials without any> ; 
but to begin with Government Industrial Schools only, leaving- 
others to be provided for as necessity arises. I would therefore 
propose, thirdly, 

III. — That no young person under 14 should henceforth be 
ient to prison, but that all who commit acts for which they are 
now legally punished, and all wandering without proper guardian- 
^diip should be sent to a Government Industrial School, under the 
general provisons of the English Industrial Schools Act. These 
Industrisd Schools to be established by Government, and under the 
l^pection of the Educational Department. These schools should 
not be too large for individual care to be ti^eu of the inmates ; 
^^tbe Ikensing and snpervisiou after discharge to be carried out as in ’ 



There can be no doubt that all these three proposals, properiy' ;; 
Cwrried out, warm sympathy and cooperation^ 

ebSghtouad natives. Those who visit our institutions ^ 
/::ieigpedaUy atr^^ and pleased with our Certified Industrials. 
been^^^h to remark after closdy iMpefjfe^ 




;;V: 

carefol traimiig oa tho^ who in thoir ooan^jr 
||^:Mkwta. Let us show them that we value joung ne^ldict^ ; 
V) much as English boy% and wish as much to ! 

)^;i^;^hecoii]Le respectable self-supporting citizens. 


^ paper was afterwards read by Dr. Brake, Director of tie 
Prisons of the Central Provinces, India, entitled “ Sketch of 0aol 
'iianagement in the Central Trovinces.** It concluded wiA 
ihe following remarks on Eeformatories for India : — , . 

the Central Provinces the* average number of juv^les 
under 12 years of age varies considerably, — 


- 


Males. 

Females. 

In 18C9 there were 

26 

2 

“ 1870 

«( 

39 

12 

« 1871 

(( 

86 

20 

“ 1872 


fo 

17 


* ‘‘There is no separate establishment for girls. In my report 
; for 1870 occurs this sentence : For young girls imprisonment I 
y fw must be certain min, the prisoners they are likely to meet 
being drawn from the most depraved of their sez,---murderes8ecb 
poisoners, prostitutes, the companions of thieves, kc' 

“ For the boys efforts have been made, and though these have 
^ I shall dwell upon them at some leugth in the hope that 

more success may attend future attempts. In my report for 1869 
I wrote ‘In all gaols these (boys) are kept as much as po^ble 
: BipSixt from adults, but in their education and instruction in haudi:- 
it is found impossible without a special establishments 
keep them altogether away from other prisoners. All get Shim 
:;IWo to four hours schooling daily in reading and writing, hetiSes: ; 
; in the workshops, and 1 believe that all the supein^ 

^ to the importance of keeping the childi^ 

strict observation and away from bad example 
^ is made in some of the gaols, * ^ ^ 

themselves apt to learn both l>op]cwoii|cf i 
I would wish, however, to see aU 
^l^uveuileip^^^i^ once to reformatcuies, there to be 



||ig|$fi^ until of a 

|i^;;i|a^:' ''^^ io gaoUy :#}iard;;.th^;«^^ 

thft^ but on this aut^ect 1 bste^ 

for the following yeto the suhj^t 
nlliided to as follows: — ^In my last report and other eomxnnai^; 
eatioiie I recommended the establishment of xeformatoriee^^^fi^^^^ 
boya altogether unconnected with the gaols^ The sulgect W)^ 
t^en u^ by Mr. Bernard, the Commissioner of Nagpur, air 
ihorooghly competent to consider it in all its bearings, and tamdi ; 
better acquainted with the legal points of the question thaft!^ 
myself. After careful consideration and inquiry I am plea^d;^- 
note that the Chief Commissioner (Col. Keatinge) has sanctioB^) 
the experiment, and that the Municipality of Nagpur, besideti! 
finding funds, have given up the garden of Sonagaon for the 
pose. This will not be available till April 1st, but in the rneaii*'; 
while arrangements wiU be made to commence with eight oriieiji 
juveniles on that date^and I am very sanguine as to the* results 
A committee of management has been formed, including two of 
the leading native gentlemen of the place.’ 

^'When starting this reformatory it was understood, froift tlii^^ 
opinion of the Judicial Commissioner, that under the Appi^tioek: 
Act, which gave authority to magistrates to apprentice crimniftl' 
boys to masters to learn trades, the boys could be so apprentice 
to the Superintendent of the reformatory, and with thk vicir- 
blank forms of indenture were prepared, but the officer wWwail* 
officiating as J udicial Commissioner at the time of opening, 
that tlie»Act would not apply, and so the apprenticeship ha4 to bd! 
given up. All but three boys — one a juvenile sentenced to trau^;^ 
pprtation for life and two others of exceptionally bad charaCtc»»^,: 
. biul sent to Sonagaon, where they were set to work in 
garden aii^ surrounding fields quite away from the prison, ; 

ing three hours schooling daily from a selected native supetin^^l 
di^t who resided with them on the spot; and the Chief £)6niin^| 
tuaner, at my request, was pleased to sanction the employini^t ^ 
and grounds as a ^prison for Idve^ 

, ^fb^ders,’ to which the superintendents of all gaofe !^^ 








b]^ cliitik were directed to transfer 

t&eir cmi gaols^ all boys sentenced for terms of 
l and upwards, and the magistrates were informed by qixOiito 
object of the establishment of this prison, more iis a refer- 
ir^toiy than an ordinary gaol, in the hope that they wooldV 
confinement therein for terms which, w'onld 
iji^mit of their receiving good rudimentary instruction that would 
useful to them after their release. I am sorry to have to 
;!v^d that this separate juvenile prison has since been closed, though 
; ^ without protest on my p^art, and the few boys that remained 
: irmnoved to the reformatory buildings within the walls of the 
JJngpnr-«aol.” 

fiome discussion ensued on the two papers. - " 

* ‘^The Chairman, G. W. Hastings, Esq., hoped the Indian 
. jBteyernment would not relax its exertions in the way of 
; : gaol man agomont, until it had taken care that 

within its domains was conducted at any rate 
;^nciples of common sense, common decency, and with 
St due regard to the health and reformation of the offendors, 

: of mixing up hardened criminals with those not 

inp sunk in crime was most objectionable. He hoped the 
would not lose sight of tho state of our Indian 
but would call attention to them, not cease until 
Eliey had impressed the Secretary of State and tho Indian 
the necessity of looking into this matter, and 
; ^ that those prisons were made worthy of a ^civilized 

goi^ra (Hear, hear.) 

Sif George Campbell begged the Association to believe that 
if in India they had failed in regard to gaol management, it wal 
want of powerj and not will. For many years past a lar^ 
care and money has been bestowed upon it. Ha 
Ihe mixing of criminals was the exception and n^ 
mle, and he had no doubt the Indian Government 
i^e to hea(ft Miss Carpenter’s remarks, and that so fer as il^ 
necessity fer Industrie Beformatories for the young iviMSf: 
developed, so ferwou^ Goveimment provi^ suffic^^ 


KB : 


■y ■ 



^ fcreformfttbn:" W lie did not say 

no means so bad as soine 

Jied4o suppose. 

The section then adjourned. 



EEVIEWS, 


Bduca^on of Women.— We have been favoured with a ‘oopy 
ct the Banga^rj^dhu^ or Friend of Bengal It is a weekly pap(% 
published at Dacca, in East Bengal, and discusses almost all 'the 
tarions questions of the day. It has a leading article on Womim^ 
daim for university degree,’^ in which it argues, with axajd^ 
quotations from the Spectator^ that women should enter no loatni^ 
pjofession, arts, law, thology, or medicine. 

We have received several copies of the Kohinoor, published li| 
Lahore. This paper takes up with great interest both eocial ai^ 
political subjects connected with India, and from the tone of 
editorial it appears it is remarkably free from the suspicion 
party spirit or political prejudice. *" 1 . > 

W e learn from it that a spirit of literary and scientific pror 
gress is fastly rising among the Mahommedans of Northern In^a.: 
JLt Lahore and at Gojranwala the Mahommedans are tzying to 
xmse funds for the establishment of two Mahommedan coUegeB^ 
and have already succeeded in collecting a large subscriptioii^ 
Anjumane, Islamia of Lahore, as well as other similar associati^ii 
of lihe Punjab and North-West Provinces are also taking an actifO: 
mterest iu the establishment of these national schools. 

It appears that the Kaets (a Hindu sect) of Loodhipim :^ 
i|j^g to establish a religious association, the object of whie^^ 
iimeds, will be to duem^ connected with ^ speid^v^ 

tdi^ns int^^ the Kaets, as well as to provide the 
litfte p(K>^ their 







5 iJie Septwi^or of a Beng^ jtmicijiii 

at Ba^aniigar, oiititled Fcw^ Sramd 
ra into Knglisli in the name of 
abonirere of India/’ or the **Bengally Workman.** It oonliSaiil i 
^ leading articles and a page containing adyertisements aaid 
. news of the day. One of its leaders gives the early li& * 
career in Calcutta of the Honourable J*. B. .Fhear, a Judge 
the High Court of Calcutta, and renders a srell deserved tribote 
||^f gratitude for his disinterested labours for the welfare of India; > 
one that has been in Indi% even but for a .very short tiniai 
||?mUst have been familiar with his name^ which, from onr own " 
pfeiBonal knowledge, we can affirm has become a household word 
ptln^PeDpl. Indeed, to no one else would Bengal remain more 
I ^ply indebted for his eflorts, notwithstanding the extreme pres- 
inire of his professional duties, to benefit Bengal, than to 
i^nstice^Pl^s^ -i^DinTiwSflure oFtfie two o£her leaders, it appem 
r;the magazine is chiefly intended for that class of the Bengal 
ion who procure their livelihood by« their daily earnings* 
pC^e great aim is to arouse the attention of the working classes to 
p^eliorate their financial position, and with such object in view 
leader headed Anna Savings Bank” is well timed and hi^j 
) It begins by giving a graphic account of men who 

^ well to do, and have not to depend on the kindness or assisttanoe 
^ others^ and very justly styles the idle and the improvident as 
:]!^ :^arred who cannot do as they wish, but must always be expsb- 
others. It very ably argues that as all are subject to 
and adversity, it is of the utmost consequence that the poor 
should save money for in times of illness, not being able to work, 
f jthey not , only themselves become miserable, but their wivM and- 
^ children, entirely dependent on them, inevitably suffer from abear 
ftarvation. In a seasonable and very sensible article, it ciii« 
bn its humble readers the necessity, of practising economj, 
all, of living within one’s own means, and very setepfil/t 
justly, condemns the pernicious habit of drunkeun^ wh^ 
^ prevails to a large extent in Bengal among 

/ lower d As a remedy against the evils of extravagano^ it 

|; «agg^ of Anna Savix^ to the 

Baviogs Ban)b in Englm^ Wo entirdly 







0Betm^ oomderation which tha^ merit from 
betiefit they aie int^^ 


ThQ Bengally Wo7*hman is thus spoken of by the ^ 
News : — 



^ Sojueihing is said occasionally about widely-circulated 
and the degree of popularity they enjoy. The largest cirouki^ 
in India is a very limited one in comparison with the exte^^ 
.which western papers circulate. Not until there is an edn^^ 
people can there be iu India anything approaching the exteo^lM 
reading that is practised in Europe and America ; but ho^^ 
there, the newspaper may become an efficient instramehi|P 
instruction. We noticed some time ago the publication of a 
illustrated paper at Barahanagar. It is a small sheet pubiishei;^ 
a low price — one pice per copy. It is printed, if we are not iii^ 
taken, at the above village, at a press established for the bene^^r^ 
the several local institutions there maintained for the imprdvein^ 
of the workmen engaged in the factories. We are infonned 
the Bengcdl^ TTorlvnon has attained a circulation of 8000 cppi^l 
That is a great result to have attained ; but there are 
difficulties in conducting it. That number of subscribers wo%lI$ ii|; 
sufficient to defray the costs of production, but the difficulty 
collect the subscriptions. The circulation is not merely local, 
a considerable demand exists in the mofussil. And there lies 
difficulty. There is not a regularly organized news agexu^i^ 
India. W. H. Smith d; Co. have not got their agency at 
station in India, and each little town has not its bookstaU; 
atationerk shop on the western pattern. There is no distilln^^^ 
w collector, and the rates and amounts of subscription 
small to afford remuneration. Hence, sending the WorMn^ I 
mofussil is like giving the paper away. Barshanajg 
liffiird this, however desirable it may be to send such pap^ 1 
. cast over the land. The institute at that place is doixig 
W steady encouragement of Dr. Waldie and il 

now in progress a building for the w 

^The ..hall » 




f «t hall for the dubs and oktmes 

fe;^ho are e^^ in the iteighbouring factories, their aeiWH 
• pressi, and other purposes, which enlightened liberaUfcy dtai 
Their funds are not equal to the “demands upon them, 
h the building complete and out of debt there might not be 
iljtfeeh diflSculty in carrying on the general work of the institution. 
Ilfet the building still requires a roof and some other parts to 
Ijiteder it comjdete, and the members of the committee will be 
^jlad of any help that their friends can render. 



1)E. CHUCKEEBIITTY. 



> In our last number we mentioned the lamented death of Dr. 
j^lSbupkerbutty. We extract the following sketch of bis career 
the Oriental of November : — On the 29th September, at 
r^ Abingdon Hoad, XensLn*gton, aged 48, Soorgo-Ooomar Qoodeve 
phUekerbutty, M.D., Lond., M.R.C.S.E., Surgeon-Major of the 
Si^al A.rmy, Professor of Materia Medica and Clinical Medicine 
^4he Medical College, Calcutta, &c. In this we recognise one 
the landmarks of the history of the British possession of India, 
name of /Goode ve,’ incorporated in the appellation of the 
Surgeon-Major, carries the mind back some forty years, 
it was at that time that Dr. Henry Hurry Goodeve, then 
;!^e of the Professors at the newly-established Medical College, 
r%!p^n to win a few of the Hindu youth of Calcutta to *the 
llibady^^^ surgery. The experiment ventured upon 

the enlightened Lord William Bentinck was deemed hasar- 
at the time because it was supposed (and justly) to interfere 
.prescriptions of caste ; but the great tact, skill and 
M Dr. Goodeve and his two or three colleagues, and 
emmee^ness with which the most enlightened in the 
^lll^try, ^topean and native, njdield the efforts of the Ooventtor- 
all obstacles, and the GoUegeiinanincredi^ 
great fact. The Hinda ybni|3i 
for the attaininent of the 






t)id iecimtcal l&agasge of the fM 
and displayed^ with astoBiahiBg alacrity, their skiH' m^ 

W of the knifed Their progress enooiiraged the Qoveremeixt;'^| 
eeaid the most promising of the students, under Dr; Gb^dere^ 
to England ; and at the Hospital of the London ITniTersity 1i£^ 
advanoed still further in the acquisition of professional latewle^l^ 
IDie system thus begun and fostered by the €k>yemment at hbii^| 
and abroad, rapidly acquired popularity in Indian and ih a few yet^f 
medical schools and colleges multiplied all oyer the countiy, 
thmr qualidod ahimni soon gained positions either as prit^l 
practitioners or oj£oers in the medical department of the Gbwe^j^l 
ment service. The seyeral directories now disclose the. names 
TSiy large number of competent native medical gentlemen; 
this one measure the British Government is to be credited 
an act of great humanity. India is no longer scourged to 
same extent by the empiricism of native hakeems. Their drugs 
simples are superseded by an enlarged pharmacopoeia, and theH^I 
absurd remedies put aside in favour Of doctrines based On uherri|)i^;|i 
laws of hygeia. It is a circumstance of which England may 
justly proud.” ' ^ 

■■■ ■■ ' i''";;-.';*; 


ENGLISH INTELLIGENCE, 
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LOITDON BRAXCH. 

A large meeting of the London Branch of this AssooiAtidS^ 
was held on October 28, at the Social Science Booms, AdeI{iJii;';j! 
Hr. J. G. Fitch in the chair. Mr. Nowrozjee Purdonjeei 
leaves England in November, gave an, address on the 
social, moral, and intellectual condition of the Parsees. ^ 
narrating the circumstances which led the Parsees to the esi 
ment of an empire extending from China to Egj^t and 
mid exp^ religion as a pure monotheism, the 

his belief that the people were decreasEmg riftj^Iy ^ 
numlM^ owing and gross 

practised on them in l^rsia. tSlfe 








i lasted of the to ivli](^ 

in Persia^ and oontrastefd the treatment of 
^lats under, the British rule in Indisi where^ otdag to 
a^bn and ^he just and liberal policy of the Government^ the ' 
had increased and prospered, had attained high positioniB, : 
l ienjoyed many inestimable rights and privileges. Whilst the 
of Persia were most ignorant, indigent, and persecuted, 

I of India were enlightened, enterprising, industrious, wdl-to- 
aud devotedly loyal to the BritiA. He quoted the h^^h 
Ijttotitnony recently given by the Governor of Bombay in Counml aa 
the good character and deeds of his , community Her 
possesses no subjects who, for loyalty, intelligence, oapa- 
imljy for public duties, liberality, sympathy with sufiering, and 
ilienest admiintion for British justice, have a better claim to a full' 
IlfBid indulgent consideration of their needs than the Pasee com- 
|mnity of Bombay and the Mofusail Mr. Nowrozjee gave a 



account of the Parsec religion and morality. The substance 
f ; Inoral duties inculcated in the Parseo Scriptures was embodied 
injunction, Be pure and holy in thought, in speech, and 
deed,” which was the fundamental principle which governed 
Ipns conduct of Zoroastriana. He then gave a short description of 
jple social and intellectual condition of the Parsees, and of their 
i||^hcipal usages and observances, their festivals, rites, and eere- 
and of the progress made by them in education. He gave 
account of the institutions established by his co-religionists for 
limiseminating female education, and promoting social and religions 
lli^prm, with several of which institutbnss Mr. Nowrozjee was 
llpersohally concerned in organizing and conducting. He described 
0be successful efforts which be and the leading members ol the 
community had made in procuring the enactment of laws 
I^ESl^ted to 1}he condition and wants of the people, for regulating 
divorce, inheritance, and succession. Mr. Nowrbzjpb 
presenting an address to Miss £. A. Manning, 
^b^tary of the London Branch of the National Indiaii 
in expression of his esteem and gratitude for the dig- 
■ fiatoireste^ effc^ by her in promotion of the cause of social 

^>|Hrdgres$ and reform in India; and for her friendly aiid hospitabte 
rl^j^rcoui^ vvith natives of India who yisitod England, and inttui 

of -tfib institutions of /Gre^ 





T N D I A K I N T E X X I G E If 0 E . 


Madhas 



The Eguobe Litebabt Association.— Ab announoed,^^^^'^ 
meeting was held at the rooms of this associatiou on f 
eyeing to present an address to Mr. Sabhapathi Ijah oh 
return to India, after having been called to the bar in 
The chair "was taken at 6,30 p.m. punctually by the Hon. A 
Oajapathy Row, C.8J., aud the audience was compowd of 
most influential members of the native community. The daught 
of the Hon. the Chairman was also present at the meeting. AS 
the reading of the address) which spoke in the highest terms of thhS 
ability and the earnefitness shoVn by Mr. lyah, in acfjnainting the^^ 
ikiglish. people with Indian subjects, and pointing out the 
means whereby the grievances the Indian public complain of 
be remedied, it expressed the hope that what had been said 
Mr. lyah would have the desired efiect, as regards the peopl^;'^ 
t-bia province especially^ and urged him to continue in his efforts 
expose the wrongs of his people, to lack no zeal in his endeayptir > 
to “unshackle all degrees of superstition” aud to use his biMt;| 
influence to raise the moral tone of his countrymen. The addrefis| 
(included, Mr. S. lyah rose to respond, and was loudly cheeredv^ 
He assured the audience that they had overrated his efforts^ andil 
had allowed their good will towards himself to blind them ia BQmf| 
degree. He was however very grateful to them fjr their 
welcome, and ho hoped they would never have occasion to 
hint, that he had lost even in the smallest degree, any interest 
subject which demanded the earnest consideration of every . 

13i 6 welfare and the advancement of his own peopio. He tpii 
t^on the old system of Hindu education, which he conden 
altogether, and spoke in no little flattering style of the endear 
; iQovevnment were making to^-advaijce the people; , 

'.i^yahcetnent ■ ■ of : the. Hindus, .their phji'sical, . ■ 

‘‘absurd ” ..idolatry— their.- waht:;-;;pf - 








the best means of impi^^frameA^^^^^ 
that gave the finish to learning. He denouneed idd) v 
|:p^G^ip in no measured terms^ and insisted on the belief that un^ 
and idolatry were banished from their homes, tbo 
l^a^dition of the people could not be bettered. Female edncatioii : 
i^^as also adverted to, and the speaker said that the time was soon to 
§^me when the females of India would take their place with tha 
lladies of other countries, and not be the slaves of their husbands^ 
;|biit the ^helpmates, the advisers, and the leaders it may even be of 
people. He was glad to see that the Chairman had proved 
hm above the prejudices of the natives, and by bringing his 
[ daughter thei'e that evening, shewed that he would support his 
oountrymen in this part of the work that lay before them. The 
^speaker then resumed his seat, amid loud and long applause. 

- The Chairman then rose, and in a, few words assured the last 
.sgpeaker that the association were fully alive to the evils that he 
[ hiad alluded to, and that it would gladly assist him in any plan he 
[; may . for He too believed that superstition and idolatry stood in 
3' the way of liberal views and freedom of action. As to* female 
[i^adupation, it Was a subject very dear to him — and none would be 
than he to see the eilorts now put forth crowned with 
entire success, and none would more gladly assist in the cause than 
; his daughter and himself. Ah ap}:)eal was thenlcuade on behalf of 
the fund, which was liberally met. With a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and to Mr. lyah for his able address, the meeting closed 
[ about 8.80 p.m . — Madras Athmmum, Aug. 31^ 1874. 


\ ■ COLOMBO, CEYLON. — SIK COOMARA SWAMT. 

In pursuance]^of notice a meeting was convened at the Town 
Bsdl on Saturday, the . 12th September, at 7.30 p.m., at which 
; tiihe nearly three hundred of the principal Tamil and Mussulman 
^habitants of Colombo were present, among whom were huge 
]a&d*'pwners and capitalists, members of the legal and medical 
profesaions, wealthy merchants and Government officials of rank^ 
The objects of the] meeting, which were set out in the noiuxi 
calling it^ jvere to adopt ways and means for the purpose ; (1) 
Ipa^enting a respectful address to the Throne, thanking her Miyes^ 
Queen honour of knighthood their counh^ 



atmiimm 


Itfum Sw^my ; (2) of (riSMsog oongHA^Ut^mto 

bjMy Mmtod koigbt; and (3) of givinl; hita a public 
on his return t<? Ceylon. Perfect unanimity 
throughout the proceoding^, and each person vied ^iih the othatf 
how adequately to express Lh regard and esteem for Sir Ck)c)raiA^ ^ 
Suramri and to show how greatly they Valued the honomr Oonieired 
on him by the Sovereign of the British Empire. This movemeUt^ 
veluntary and sudden as it has been, daring Sir Ooomara's ahseUtO 
from his native land, whilst it must be gratifying to his 
feeliugs, and convince him how greatl/ his countrymen appreoiaij('^ 
him, must afford proof beyond doubt to all that the man whortl^ 
the Queen deliglite<i to honour was one who occupied the highotfc ‘ 
place in the estimation of ln*:i countrymen, was endeared ^to 
by his many excellent qualities, and ho whom they regard 
bead and roprcsentativo. Speeches were deliv ( led in the course «#• 
the proceedings maiked by'expressions of fealty and attacbment te**; 
the Throne, and of vc^ieratiou to a Queen who, in the bestowal 
the honours which aic the piorogative of thxj Crown, vouchsafes td ^ 
confer them with ovcii-haii(hdiiess, placing all her subjevts oU a^. 
equal footing, to whatever country or cieed they may belong. ^ 

Mr. P, D. M. OnJaatjie, M.L C., was called to the chair by th^Vu 
unanimous vote of the people present. Ife spoke at length of the ^ 
talents, learning and acconiplidhineuts of Sir Coomara, of his " 
abilities as an advocate, his public services as a member of thd^ 
legislative Council for upwards of fifteen years, and bis Uteraty 
labours in the Sanskrit and Pali languages. He told his hearers 
that it was a dnty incumbent on them to carry out willingly and 
cheerfully the objects for which the meeting was convened, to let 
it bo known to the Queen how highly they prize the honour of 
knighthood conferred on their countryman, and how honoured aud 
thapkful they feel for it, whilst it would at tho same time be sattis<f 
fimtory to Sir Coomara Swamy to know that his friends sikd 
countrymen duly appreciate him, and are ready to honour him 
bis TOturn to his native land. 

Tarious gcntlcmon addressed the meeting, and tbS &Uowi9|[|f^' 
rssohitiocs were carried unanimously : — ^ [ 

V V 

^ aa addivas be forwarded to (be 
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^ !t|^Hq>6akiDg oommimity of this idand^ 
fiir honoar of knighthood conferred on Sir Ooomara Swanoy^ 
That an address of congratulation be presented to Sir 
Ooomara Sviramyi and that the Cingalese gentlemen and other 
irieads and admirers of his be requested to co-operate with, the 
Tamil-speaking coihmuniiy iu their address of congratulation* 

3. — That a subscription be raised among the Tamil-speakbg 
community for the purpose of presenting an address of congratu- 
lation to Sir Ooomara Swamy^ engraved on a gold plate, and giving 
him on his return to Ceylon a public entertainment^ which his 
ExoeUency the Bight lion* Gregory should be requested to 
honour by his presouce, and to which the leading members of the 
general public be invited. 

That copies of the proceedings be forwarded to the 
leading members of society in the provinces, with a request to 
them by the Colombo committee to lend their aid in carrying o^t 
the objects of this meeting.” 

The annual distribution of prizes to tlie pupils of the Calcutta 
B<diooI of the Indian Reform .Association took place iu the begin- 
ning of October. One of the boys read a very good essay on the 
" Duties of Students,” and various recitations were made. It was 
announced that the Hon. Digumber Mitter had presented to the i 
school a scholarship of the value of five rupees a month, tenable : 
for one year by the best candidate in the next Entrance Exami- 
nation.' " 

At £olapore, a school, called the Bajaram High Scbool, has 
been established in memory of the late Bajah of Kolapore, who 
died at Elortnce, in 1870, after a short illness, aged 20 years. A 
monument has been lately erected to him in the public park of * 
Vlotence, the cost of which has been borne partly by the BigahV 
Amily and partly by the Indian Government. V 

The Thakore of Bhownuggur has expressed a wish to lay the r 
femiAeddon of an endowment fund at the Bojeoomar College ai ;; 
Kattywar, where he has lately received his own education. The g 
ofiSsr has been accepted by Government in the following terms 
d Qig Bxcdlsncy in Council has learnt with much satis&ctnm 
tUs iihirid offinr on Highness Tuktsingjoe, 



nmwoiMcii. 
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of BhoiMemggur, to lay tlio foimdatioii of an ettdownMat finud 
tho lEUjcoojnar Oollege. Oovemmo&t acoopti the oSse ai ahowiiag 
that the youog Chief fally appreoiates the adTantegea of a coUan^ 
eduoatioo, and that he is desirous, by redueing the oollege fbea aod 
expenses, to makh these adfvantages accessible to a ^der emsla 
among the npper classes of Kaity war.” 


«< 

PERSONAL INTELLIOENOE. 


In the recent Examination in Arts and Science of the TJni- 
versity of London, Mr. Prosunna Kumdr R&y passed in the Second 
B.Sc. Exam., and thus he becomes entitled to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. 

Ml*. Nanaji Narayau has passed in the First B.Sc. Examination 
in Engineering, at the University of Edinburgh, 

Mr. Avinasa Chandra Mitra, Student of the Middle Temple, 
has passed in the Examination in Jurisprudence, Civil and Inter* 
national Law, Public and Private, and Roman Civil Law, lately 
held at Lincoln’s Tun 

Mr. P. 0. Mozoumdar has left England to return to Calcnttai 
after a stay of a few inon|j|^ during which he preached and 
lectured at many places *iq England and Scotland. A largely 
attended farewell meeting was held at Islington just before hii 
departure. 

Mahangah Sir Jung Bahadoor, of Nepau), who has lately 
tisited Calcutta, is expected in England early in next year, He 
wilt be accompanied by his two sons, Mr. 0. Oirdlestone^ the 
Rerident, o&d a laige auite» 




4;KK0Al Mgehnct tb<| Subscnbeis fuu^ fiuttdll iDl 
\ Nttliwial Indian Association will ba Md at in 

"llie leKieii Colstoir Hall, at 8 pin, on THURfipAT, Dec. fftiiM 
Worsbpfal tbe Mayo» presiding. , * 

^ I^ed4s from a distance i^lio propose to attend iHk 
to coimumuc.ite with^the Secretary, ^ t'* 
|ted Lod^ House, Bristol 
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iWieoA BAKnarsas has kindly undertelan to be the 
a Association in Bengal. He will supply the Jotmudk^f 

all ^subsmiptions to the Treasurer, Lewk B^y, 
aoknQWledge them in the next d'oumal., OoaavUni"' 
jLtetettddtessed to him, ‘ 

^ HiKUsi, BAWOrAUA BAumutsE, 

Sab-Hegisi3«|i( BsxfdiaiUagmi;, ' 
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OBJECTS OP THE ASSOCIATION. 

; To extend a knowledge of India, and intei»>st in her throughout the 

^nn^. 

To promote by tfoluntary effort the enlightenment and improvunent of 
pur Hindu fellow shbjects. 

' To ooioperate with enlightened natives of India in their efforts for the 
, ii9P|n:ov^^ 

thesbobjectsarbcarriedout,— 

/ :rX.-^By obtain information respecting the wants of India, and the 
by which these may be applied. 

V , i, v^The particular wants now to be mention — 

" ; of the masses of the people. 

I V^d.— The education and improvement of women. 

; ; ; : improypment of Prison discipline, and the establishiueht 

X'' y "of jnvenito Reformatories. 

II. — ^By promoting ^endly intercourse with native gentlemen now ip 
and introducing them to a knowledge of such institutions ill pUT: 


— In aU the proceedings 0/ this Association^ tM Government p. 

in religion and social ewtorns is to he sirktly maviiaa 

^4 is the organ of the Association, and is supplied to zneml^iU 

Subsc^ption to the Journal 5/- per annum, in adyanep. , 
tiw Joumd to be addressed to the Editors, Red 

.r fj'; , T*- ■ • . ' ■r*u;f ..A -i ‘ ' 


ge JSowi8p» BriiStol. 

^ and Donations to the Association to be prid to the 

Secretaries’' ^ 


' or to Secretaries, 

January let top piu^ yeer^ 
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Wk enter on a new year of the Journal of otit Assooifiition, 
with the satisfactpry feeling that we have made decided pro* 
gresB dnring tbe last, and with the encouraging belief that 
the way is opening toi still greater progress in future. 

This will he evident to those who read the annual report 
which we present to our readers, together with a full leport ' 
of the animal puhhc meeting. In England the objects of 
the AsTOciation are beginning to be better undemtood, and 
appreciated by the publtc press. It is sympathy that India 
wants from lus, that gcmimo Iriimdly sympathy which cannot 
exist without a real ae(piaiiitance with her. Mr. Killigrew 
Wait, M.P., most truly rcm^Ted in his speech at the Bristol 
meeting, that this, not cIiohII^, is what is required to malm 
Eng^nd well able to meet the difficulties which must ariae.fr(^ 
the rapidly changing condition of the inhabitants of 
The Orissa famine awaken^gieat commiseration for the starv- « 
ing natives some eight years ago, and large sums of motley . 
vetc sent over to relieve them ; but there was no increase bf 
sympathy with the country generally. Very different hW 
been, the effect of the Bengal famine, and we rejoiced tp 
at the meeting from Sir Hleorge Campbell, who is 
qxiidified to form a judgment, tliai a very grateful * 

i ^ ^ ^ * i ^ * f I' 
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. $ha -woik of social improvement with which we hw^-' 
to co-operate has been making great progress in ln<^ 
§?|tekf. Not only native gentlemen who have been iik', 
^fiHr^land awakened to the importance of progress, but the 
1“ nobility of that country are giving it their active sympathy. 
tiNo&ing more astonishes native gentleuieu who visit England 
.than our institutions for the care and improvement of those 
/: physically disabled, as the deaf and dumb, and the Industrial 
. and Eeformatory Schools for neglected and criminal children, 
^ese last we hope ere long to see established in India. The 
' ; very rapid increase of factories in India, both near Calcutta and 
|o^mbay, calls for speedy legislation to provide for that protec- 
;4^on: and education of these children, which was madp long 
.’ago in our country by the Half-time Factory Act. 

The names of our Royal President, and of eur noble Vice- 
Jteidents, from both England and India, while endorsing our 
programme and showing sympathy with our work, give us 
I; great encouragement, and we trust that the coming year will 
lining forth good fruits. 


We insert from the Daily Ifmos of Dec. 14 the following ; 
plljcocfllent abstract of important Government returns . 

St' has already provided for the yearly pubiioittibn 

I:;^«. jnirvey of the moral and material progress and condition of . 

end Hr. Glements Markham has made the statement . 
K^ pceBeat yoar a reproduction and amplification of the . admirabl e 
in the year before. Mr. Maricham g^yos a ftil!!; 

: va^uai of. tlto political, commercial, and spoiH oonditioa of idra k 
of,, their,, agriculture ,;and, 



wi fi&axtoial adzoixuatvi^^ Ktid ^wSx 
m coxae under tlie heeds of agriculture^ Mgatioxii ocmra,^^ 
education^ and the resources of ibe ocmutrjr in the jdxs|Hi ef 
forests and minerals. Under British administratxm f, 

Mpidl; recemug many of tbo adyantagos of Weatam ^ 

One of the very hist of these is care for the health of the pepuldi'* 


tion, which is a complete novelty in Eastern lands. A report 
the vital stitintus of Calcutta made at the end of 1872 revealed a 
progress in this (liioclion vluch is so sinking as to create a doubt 
whether tho hguies can ho tiue The returns show a decetM^ ^ 
of tho morfcality from 20,000 aunually to 10,000 — a factwhh^^ 
Mr Maikh ira says is '' uupic< t lented m the history^of sanit^r 
tion ” Fiitteii ‘^ear ago Oalcutti \vaj9 not diained, and the 4^ 
sewage lay about in i)esliloTitial ditches, or floated down therivW i 
undw an ludian suii The poojde drank tli(=i v ater of the rivmv 
which was the gioat giave^ard of Ike city Now Calcutta hk 
diamed, and possesses a watei supply iai oetter than that of 
Lpndon, and as good^as that of Glasgow, ’ and tho reduction of 
the deatli lalo to one halt what it was before is the direct resuH 
of tlie change CahuUi, howciti, stands second to Bombay uli 
population the western cipit d of India being, next to LoudfifjOi | 
the most populous city in the Empiio bo far as tho number* of J 
houses dotmmmos the iiagnitudo of a at}, Bombay ranks » 
with Biistol or BraJtord Its 044,406 people hve in only 
29,601 housis, or within a fiactiou of 21 peisons to oaoh hous^^ 
and m one part of the city theia aie over 40 people to each 
ho&Bo III Liveipool, with only 103,346 inhabitants, Tihere 
78,427 houses, or a little over six to each house, and evep thi^in * 
an unusual number, the average of the whole United Kingdom 
being 6 3 to a house The Ihesidenoy towns all have muiihdjplllt' 
govermm uts , Bombay, long agitation, reoeivod mtmMpel 
institufions last year rortam classes of ratepayere elect half th^ ^ 
Cotpoiation, which consists of 64 members , the other half 
nominated by the Govomruent and the justices There 10 also 
Oouicil of tw elve, eight elected and four nomiuotod , this bodjr 
^utrols tho fmances of the city. In tbp first eleotion of J 
Corporation, 3,927 ratepayers were entitled to vote, a vsqi^ 
OoneUtuency for the second city in Bmpire, bfit 



'Hiiidii8> Vl :3^aiie^, - -five . Mahopfeedw?^:-^: 
iiliap;^;;'^^' a;'P^ ii 'lie'* Bombay PresideBt(^\i:iif;; 

p|^p§i^:Kave^ m Oorporations ; the Madras Presidency hai , 

towns ; and in Bengal, the North-West Provinces, 
||;;^^ i^unjah, and Oudh municipal institutions of various kinds . 
Illbaye received still further development. The institutions of 
government are in fact far more extended in India than in 
|^;.;^gland. If, as we are fond of saying, municipal institutions 
ll ^fceach a people the art of s^lf rule, India has every opportunity 
of learning it. In one matter, however, it has not followed 
precedent. The revenue is raised chiefly by octroi 
, ^ ^duties, and this, which is regarded at homo as a most obnoxious 
of local taxation, is more popular in India than any 
levying of rates. 

J; ^ Public education is another matter in which the Indian 
government is beginning to rcaliso some plans which even in 
are regarded as stages of future development. Lord 
Jffalifax, then Sir C. Wood, by a despatch in 1854 laid the 
;v' of a national system of higher, middle, and primary 

i’v teliehing, all tomidetely dovethiled into each other ; and this 
^<> iSy stein is now in complete working order throughout India. 

At its head stand the three Universities of Calcutta,. Bombay, 
;.i5;;and Madras, which were calmly founded,’’ as Mr. Markham 
l^^otes, ‘4n the regular way of routine, during the worst time of the 
when our power seemed to be at its lowest ebb.” Like 
je University of London, those of India are examinfng bodies, 

; with, affiliated Colleges all over the country. In the Calcutta 
S in January, 1873, 242 candidates presented . them- 

^ siidTes for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and 126 of tbem 
There were at the same time 1 37 candidates for 
i of Laws, of whom 75 passed and 77 became licentiatesv ■ 
Engineering one student took a Bachelor’s degree, and 
V ^ licences while the Calcutta Medical College sent 

'Vi:p:\5^ candidates for licences in Medicine, of v/hom 25 eder 
: ; ceeded. At the Master of Arts examination in the same year; 
students presented themselves for the ordinary decree,,, of 
passed of 19 candidates in honours J 5^ r 

.g^^sfal.;- ■ ;.These .are/not, large results, ■, .but they 
eiid . r^ort^, -^mewhat 






v £r^ the^ of Boii^ay and & 

Colleges affiliated to these Universities are the high scdidofe ia 'U 
wi^ch Eng^tish is t^^ of instruction, and whi<h pr^^la^ 

hoys fpt the matriculation examinations at the Universities/ ahdo' ;? 

chain of scholarships binds together the Uhiverriiy/ iK© ^ 
Colleges of the High School, as was suggested in the despatch of ' 
1854/Vand in our own Schools Inquiry Report. There are 170 :■ 
of these schools in Bengal, with 20,641 scholars, 67 of these are; ! 
Government schools, 78 are aided, and 44 are entirely ihde-; ^: 
pendent. Lower than these are the middle-class schools, of ; 
which there are 1,374 in Bengal,, with 66,545 pupils. Aboitt ft i 
third of these schools have English classes, the rest * 01:0 vet^v ^ 
nacular. These middle. schools receive most support from the / 
people themselves ; the yearly cost of boy’s education being in ; :; 
a Government school eleven rupees twelve annas ; in an aided ^ 
school sixteen rupees three annas. Under the middle schools ;;; 
are the indigenous rural schools, where the vernacular is taught. 
The chief feature of echicational progress in Bengal, noted in the 
present Report, is the vast increase in those patshalas, or village } 
schools, caused by a new system of Government aid. In March,; 
1872, there wore only 2,719 of these schools ; by August, 1873, 
there y^ero 10,717 patshalas in Bengal, with 255,728 pupils, and^^^. / 
there has been a further . increase since. Wo have instanced ; 
Bengal as an example, of what is being done in the other 
provinces. There are now in British India alone, excluding ^ 
Burmah and the native States, 40,700 schools, teaching 1,280,940 
scholars at a yearly cost of £758,337. All those, however, ar0 
Schools for boys; and unhappily there are only 1,640 girls’* 
schools in British India, with 57,000 girls receiving, ili. 
Markham says, “some sort of education.” At i)resent it h^ to 
be confessed that there i^o real demand for the education of 
women and girls among the natives.” Still, thanks to Miss 
Gaipenter, whose ^ liberal assistance,” the Report says, *^haB 
eifabled the Government to open a rievv “ female normal school at 
American lady, who is not named, andv^ 

- obstacles are being removed, and the 

■ ^e^hmn^ seek instruclion for their daughter^ thpi^^ 
olten given :jh the Zenana rather 

■ l. ' i.'- 






4^cip 

Bjl^i^ly run j?<?rf 8 fi 9 ^J 5 | 

^ and Mt^seuzas are^p^^ in the diffaa^n^' . 

k^owled^e ; but the growth pf 8 cieiiti& and litewy BpoietieeV 
a^mong :l^e native eommumtaeg is ye;ry justly pointed oi,it as -f ^ 
ira^ raniarkable sign of prograss and of inteUectual 
ifkipb ^des^es * careful attention.” There have always beea 
lij|ineti 3 S of English origin in wbiph natives and Europeans hnyfi 
q(^ ground, such as tho Bengal Asiatic Society, the 
Bjotobay Geographical Society, the Bethune Society, and 
Cf^ousie Institute. But there are now in all parts of India 
societies of purely native origin, some literacy, and some poUtic^* 

In Bengal there are a- “ People’s Association ” and a Eadical 
: League,” and the Lieutenant-Governor says of thorn and bf 
• siinilar organizations that ‘‘if not entirely justifying the titles 
' they assume, they are nevertheiess an earnest of things to cpme, 

' \aud are, on the whole, much to be encouraged. Some of them 
. are already interesting societies, with much reality and substance 
in th«m-” In Oudb, the cities of Lucknow, Paizabad, and Gondu 
■heye each fheir Reform Club and literary society. There is 
evidently in all these societies an imitation of English institur 
: tipns, bu^ are spontaneously established by the Indiazit 
^"JlsePpIe themselves, and though the statistics respecting 

incomplete, we are assured that **they are springing into 
e^dstence in all directions.” The literary activity of the natiypn 
is also considerable. The number of books published in 
in 1872-3 was 1,082, but no description of thnm % 

. jpLFen. Of 07 published in the.North- West Provinces, 

reUgion, and more than half were educational ' 

; ^^igion and poetry are most in request. In Bombay 380 
Ss^^^ipublished in 1872, of which 332 were origin^ works 
were poetry, 61 on religion, and 16 pn law- 
187 were originah 144 
on .lavage. .Kew^agers,^ 

.inthe^ioS^^ tlMaw^dpy^^ 






ind. ' yi^ .i^tudSefibl'd' i^iiiii^' ;iaifl ;^'ilL«;il|il^P|^p| 

re^rt, slxov excessive freedom of oipMom*’ 
iidds 'tho wiiifet, - “ are . att ettgir^'^- 
veniaotdw iteW^pera in tlie distrieii; oii ^ 6ili|ir 
:;.^TO 'li9t liitUsi ^inSiieniie. It & iniiireStiM^'in'l&^'^jEdivOf^jl^^ 
iSHaVS iiOi^rspapelfs in tiie Madittls PresidePt^, tfie licto 
'#it}i occksibMal aorimOnionb criHciite of 
CHbreifiiiient zneaatu^; imd the topibO thb^ 

/^teusied ih 1872-3 ^erethe Municipal Act/ conlptilAi^ 

•Mod, the htv agOinst infanticidO, and 'Sir Blartle iWa’a inijN&|i£>i| 
There bre tnan^ drOvhabke to consider, mai^ dark line* 

^iit in before ike picture of intellectaal progrOM vOidd 
MthM rCpietentatioa ctf the reaHitf ; but on titO vlodo 
Mvaaee ie rapid and grc»t.” *'■', 


miALE EDUCATidiT. 


Ja Sind this movement is in its infancy. Wan impOTti^'* 
has been taken by the establishment of an Engli^;if 
Ehdy Snperintendent in Hyderabad, to train female teachW?^ 
Wid to superintend a nlimber of snuQl girls’ Schools in 
ciiy. I'ine expense of this is now sustained pariljr 'j^ i^ 
Hoyemment and partly by the municipal raW“n 
Iftcioiy indication of the progress of native opinion in ’ 

Female Normil School was ope^B 
'l'873i ' 'Ten Bindn and- four.Mahimapoiediam’-QjHt ^ ^ 
^| •j^i | W W^^Wle^ves fotr-'adi^tanien’ A few- 'hf ; .1^ 

-to ni8ad;''ntttpte word^ but' 'they 'W^-iparfei^i^^^llljF^ 
And' cyphdirinii JkmetAiag to- W 

|||i: 






codd -'read and 'ifmjtP'oosaeqaentlj! tltere «l»':.^'^',':; 

but to admit women wbo were unable to read and 

■■ ■ ■ ■ ' 1 ;: '. ■■ ■ ■ ■■■;■ 

:■■■■. 

f i * Three jnonths after the opening of the School an eriunir 
||^ilikib& was held the Inspector for making a selection of Hindu 
Mahommodan pupils for the Female Normal School. Six 
and two Mahommedan pupils were selected. The majority 
; 'Yii>f the pupils were widows, and were above the age of thirty^ 
y A month later two other unmarried Mahommedan girls were 
;; admitted. These girls were in advance of the other pupils with 
' to reading and writing, but after a few months studying 

they withdrew, -w-one to be married and the other to join her 
father who is attached to one of the regiments stationed at 
Karacchi. Each pupil receives Es. 6 per mensem. The following 
the subjects which they are required to study during the first 
; twelve months, and in which they have qualified themselves to 
: {^ annual examination; — Heading, Ist, 2nd and 3rd 

books in Hindu Sindhi character, and explaining the same ; fiedr 
. handwriting ; dictation from 3rd reading book with good ortho- 
graphy; geography of the province of Sind; first four rules of 
arithmetic and reduction ; multiplication tables as far as twenty 
, tim^ by ten ; lessons on simple objects. In addition to this they 
;Y;aj?e able to do pliin needlework pretty well, and also some Sindhi 
; ^broidery. When first told that they were inquired to pass anr 
examination in the above-named subjects they appeared very 
much disheartened, and could not understand why it was necessary 
to study two or three subjects simultaneously. But after a little : 
th^ promised to make an effort, and overcame what appeared to 
them an insurmountable difiacuJty. At the approaching annual 
Hexamin the pupils of the Female Normal School give promise 
of acquitting themselves more creditably than the mistress^ of 
the Girls* Schools 

^ Tbe Girls’ Schools are situated in different parts of the tom 
of Hyderabad. There are altogether nine schools, three of which- 
are attended by Hindu girls7 and are under Hindu mistrespes^ 
The remaining six are Mahommedaq schools ; two of thmn are 
Uo^ucted by' Mahommedan mistresses, and the other four 

rnitmiers. The idbihben atteudii^^^^^ 






r &te the |||^ mA t»iatim of 

Bmdera^^ M iKarSy MooiiBhieB, 

iroluntarily, are decemtly and tidilj dressed^ and are 
dean. The Mahommedan children attending our schools 
.iMlong- to the poorer classes. ' - 

In some of the Girls* Schools the higher classes aw 
to pass the fourth standard at the annual examination in August 'if 
next. The subjects for the fourth standard are :~GeQgrajiJljrv^| 
of India, history of Sind, arithmetic . as for as vulgar inw5ti<^^S 
JBsop’s fables, dictation from iEsop’s fables, with good orthograp^^^!'^ 
and handwriting.” 

Calcutta papers speak of the progress hitherto paade in 
novel experiment of the school for Hindu ladies of J 

opened a year ago under Miss Akro^'d as so considerable as ^o^ 
promise great success ip the future. It had been prophesied tl^t 
no entries would ever be' made, that is of pupils of the con* ; 5 
dition to whom the scheme was intended to apply. There haa | 
been no diflEiculty in this matter, however, as thesm^rt npir, 
published shows, there having been%8 many as seventeen at * 
time in the school, which has only accommodation for twenty- ' \ 
two pupils. Of those at present under Miss Akroyd, four 
the wives of Bengal gentlemen who are or have been themselvea 
in England for education, and five young widows,, the small ^ 
remainder being unmarried. There is no attempt at imitating 
the English finishing school in giving varied accomplishments^ 
some few of the pupils only being taught the piano at a speci^r| 
monthly fee. The attention of the ladies — except of tha'i 
widows, who study especially to become teachers themselves-^if l 
directed mainly to the arts neglected by their sex among 
bigter castes, of sewing and making their own clothes, and ft 
superintending domestic housework. The disciplinary 
culties predicted for Miss Akroyd’s undertaking have proyi^l 
quite imaginary. The young ladies collected into so new ; 

hove, according to the report, ‘by a most creditaM^:;^| 
dnstry and perseverance, shown an earnest desire to avaS 
fidves of the opportunities offered, and have als6 obsaj^ed, ^ 
jides wil^ care and exactness remarkable in 
«GQuatomed tp discipli&e and routine.' 








WoiM i|f^^ the IW 

list a very iafcerestin^ tSe^ing j^as held at Alexaiidhs 
bring before its Mbnds and siipporters the ean^ 
institution, the Alexandra Native Qida* En^KfiK 
i^iiUjittitiQn in Bombay. The founder of the latter, Judge Manockjee 
a Farsee gentleman, and one Of the few natives who, 
I risen tb high oflBce under the English Government, was intrbr 
by Lord Gough, and gave in excellent English a most 
jBhiercsting account of the battle he has fought for forty yeari) 
women in Indian He began in the way %e 
^uld wish to see more generally adopted amongst reformemj by 
listing out his own precepts, and not only educated his three 
fibughters after the English fashion— obtaining English governesses 
lar them — but allowed them tp enter into society like thett 
European sisters, and even to make their own choice in marri^. 
^10# course he was met with the bitterest hostility, and every kind 
;bf obloquy, and even insult, was heaped upon him. The kind of 
Objections urged agaibst him have a strangely familiar sound to out 
for they were only ^aggcrated forms of those we have so 
.;|bng heard raised against the more liberal education of women in 
this country. He was accused of trying to turn society topsy- 
;4hrvy by emancipating women from the seclusion of the zmaiUi^ 

^ "wishing to make men of them, and destroying all the delicai^ 
inodesty of the female character, of flying in the face of ail 
sacred traditions ordaining the subjection of women ; he Ws 
iiifiiad, he was impious ; his daughters themselves would curse the 
he had carried them beyond the safe limits of their sek. 
:|rcVerthele88 he persevered ; his daughters have married happily 
have how daughters of their own whom they are educating oh 
i sahie prihcipie ; and the small class of six held at his 
Which was the utmost he could compass for years, 
into the Alexandra Native Girls’ Institutibh, Whdbb 
'ilyehiy-three native young ladies aro now obtaining an Ehgliiiii 
eddcaiioh, aind being trained to take their places as ihtelligeht bhd 
1 cnltii^ted^ The foundation of the ihstitutibh 

dui to touching Farsee custdtu that When a deatb bbbtiWi 
the chief mo^^ devote a suih k j^roportion to theS^ 
Ip object al jb k the te 

:ha^' 




mrmisn^ totkasiiL 





Ilia eldest son, determined, in compHance witli tide custom, to ffiy% 
towards the foundation of an English school for native girls a stdih 
of 5,000 lupeos, and a portion of his own villa for school premlhe^ 
Hiis sum was raised to 60,000 rupees hy the contrifautioiia til 
friends. The Indian Government was induced to promise aid 
the amount of «£5,000 if an equal sum could be raised by voluntary 
subscriptions ; .£4,000 of thia have actually been raised, partly by 
means of a bazaar, held at Bombay in 1 8G9, to which the Queeifc 
and the royal family, together with many other royal and noble 
personages, were large contubutora. Mr Cursetjee is now enddST 
VOuriug to raise the lemaimng £1,000, necessary to obtain the suia 
promised by Government, and to place the institution on a 
permanent footing , and we trust he will not appeal in vain tO 
the fiidnds of women’s education in India. 


PUNJAB UNIVEESITY COLLEGE. 

f 

[From a lecture by Dr Leitner, road before the International 
Congress of Oriontaiists in London, September, 1874.] 

This institution, which m medicine, law, and literature, pro* 
serves Oriental learning, and combiuos it with European method! 
and science, was based on the following principles : — 

1 The foundation of a National University in the Punjab, 
implying the development of self^overumcnt among the native! 
in all matters connected with their own education. The first 
step towards this ond was to associate with the officers of govern^ 
ment in the control of popular education the donors by whose cWti 
iributiona the proposed University was to bo founded, togetibc# 
with the learned men among tho natives of the province. 

2. The revival of the Study of the Classical Iiang^ageB tit 
Ihdia, viz. Arabic for the Muhammodans, and Sanskrit flat iStk 
fljndus; thus showing the respect felt by enlightened 
peans for what natives of India consider their highest and mtiik 
sacred literature ; without a knowledge of which it was 
no real hold upon their minds can ever be obtained by a ro* 
former. 



Sh 0 briogiQg European Science and Education generally 
reach of the masses. — This was to be done by de- 
> : Tjdoping the vernaculars of India through their natural sourceSf 
; Arabic, Sanskrit, and Fbrsian, and by translating works of 
I .mterestand of scientific value into those vernaculars. 

*4. The elevation of the Standard of English education to the 
level of the reforms which are ever being carried out in Europe, 

^ studying Languages, History, Philosophy, and Law, on 
** Oomparative Method ’’ as adapted to the mental disposition 
pf Mahommedans and Hindus respectively. The university was 
to be not only an examining body, but also a teaching body, 
differing in this respect from the other three Indian Universities, 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, which merely examine. 

, It was also to be a centre of discussion on all subjects affecting 
education, and, finally, a matter of peculiar interest to us in 
Europe, it was to be an academy for the cultivation of archeeo- 
logical and philological investigations, and for giving a helping 
htod to European Orientalists, whose inquiries it would advance 
■ by popularizing European Oriental learning, and bringing its 
critical method to bear on* the literary labours of native savans. 

The Punjab University College, in its present infancy, has 18 
teachers in its Oriental college, 3 lecturers in its law school, 10 
professors in the affiliated Government Colleges in Arts of Lahore 
and Delhi, 11 professors and teachers in the admirable Lahore 
medical school, and a staff of fellows, scholars, and translators. ^ 
It, issues two critical journals, in Arabic and Sanskrit and a 
V vernacular Medical Gazette, bcynides numerous other publications. 

, For its general purposes alone as an examining and literary body 
it commands already an endowment of over £35,000 and an 
annual income of over £4,600. It seeks to adapt, rather than 
European ideas, and uses throughout the oompara- 
i jtiv© method which your Congress has so strongly recommended, 
tit is in this spirit that I have written my Philosophical Gram- 
mar of Arabic,’^ and the Sinin-ul-Islam for the use of Ma- 
bommedan priests, which endeavours to show the precise position 
held by Mahommedan literature and history in the scheme of 
universal history. 




EEVIEWS, 


A COMMENTi^RY ON THE TeXT OF THE BHAaAVAT>-GfT6» 
HtTRHYCHTOD Chintamon. Tiubner & Co., London. V 


The wave of progress has reached India^ and is making 
felt in many ways. Action,” as the Commentator of ih# : 
Bhagaval-GitA describes progress, has taken deep hold of many of 
the natives politically, theologically and socially. When we 
that reason and enlightenment are allowed by many of bigh east0; < 
to have their due weight in the consideration of subjects of the 
deepest importance, we cannot but feel that there is a great axi^ 
noble destiny in store for Jndia already so mudh endowed. 

This cheerful view of the future of India has been vividly 
presented to us from ^reading the Introductory Papers by Hurry*" 
chund Chintamon in his commentary on the text of the BhagavaL 
GitA In the essay entitled Theological Progress, after desoribih^ 
“the wonderful progress the intelligent principle in man has been 
able to work out in the different known sciences,” chemistry, " 
agriculture, astronomy and geology, he asks the question, “ Why 
should otir reason with regard to this domain (speaking of theology) 
only be rendered unfruitful 1 why should it lie, with regard to thii 
only, in a dark and narrow view ]” He gives his answer by 
quoting a verse from a Hindu writer on philosophy : — 

“A knot of ignorance binds all men’s hearts, 

This Action looses, and God’s grace imparts.” 

It is in this spirit he has given his commentary of the great ; 
Epic of India. The Bhagaval-GitA, a phiiosophical poem divided 
into three sections, the first purely practical, the second theological 
and the third metaphysical, under the form of an allegory, m ; 
follows ; — . ' 


Havas represents passion ; Paindavas, intelligence ; Aijona, i 


ana, reason. -r 

V We are very sorry our space will not allow us to give extnuita 
ftem each section. We feel, however, that the one we do give will - 



;i|::o'/V^pO^!a£iW^'fti ASWCIA3TOiri-'1’^P||f| 

our read^ to make them auzioiis io att^^, 
this beautiful poem. 

Ih chapter second Aijuna^ zidnd," after stating the true 
) ^ is so uncertain that 1 am not sure whether it will 

^dt be better to allow passion to prevail over intelligence, What 
is it to live if we hurt the feelings of our elders vho are 



Ima, reason, answers ^^The ever-existing God can only be 
^ ;l^ by dtecerning the truth and acting in the path of 

;t&luei eteiy man must himself accomplish his triie eiidi with tad 
da Hit guide, and pemevere after it. 0 Mind ! you myt remember 
lids life is a state df prbbation—a battle-field between the dosing 
, of patsibn and intelligehce. and you should ndt act thd 
yWard 5 there is nothing better for a warrior than a laWful ivaf i 
it is the best exercise for the spirit to be cdntinualiy combating 
v matter for truth aid waging battle against deceit; for the only 
J: |Sith to happiness is the pd^er over passion,” This extract is from 
^ The text is in many parte very poetidal. Mr, 

: ffinychtiiid Chintamon says it is diflBcult td give an exact date 
.lb Ike Bhaga^-GltA 


We have received the last number of The Indian WorJmm^ 
articles on JEnglish Cotton Factormt ^ subject interest* 

^ llngi to^ India at the present time when successM efTorts are being 
establish cotton factories in Bengal and Bombay, and so 
kelp, as in Bussia^ to raise up a middle class of society, and fill up 
;; ihe vacuum created by the decline of. indigenous memufactu^, 
A rough drawing and desoription is given of the Temple of 
0- Jngannaih. There are articles on Diamonds and the J<mJtipwr 
- u WiMkopSy a place near Monghyr; Which a quarter of a century ag6 
the abode of the tiger and the bear, but is now the sdene of 
; W chbiufii]^ industiy, having workshops which gin's emapfey* 

ment to 2,500 persons, a city is rising in what was for agej A 
^ ; junglb. The Frirnd of India thus fspeniat of tMs magasmi 
jk and of other work at Barahanagar ; — '“We would call attentkai to 
that aiW given in the epitomo in referenee ib the 
‘ Institute/ f hough Ike nnderleking is a local afihhl ; 






claim ihe support of the i»il>liCi the riH 
io^e of an energetic endeavour to improve and elevate 
hands vrho have become so numerous all idong the Etoo^jr. ■ 
place are there so many hundreds employed as at Barahanaggi^ ; ; 
!^l]^e factory p»)ple, though they are already impoirtfluit in» 
nijfpiencal point of view, are quite a new ol^ ^ lQdi«i. 
the influence of systematic and strenuous exertion, combined 
good wages, they are rapidly differentiating for good and evil j 
uae-and-wont Hindus. At Barahanagar there are already thi^ ( 
n%ht schools, a working men's club and a library. EquaUj 


deserving of notice is the publishing office of The Indian Workff^^ 
edited by that true philanthropist, Mr. Sasipada Banerjee. Erei^ ^ 
month fifteen thousand copies of the journal are struck off, 
lated and eagerly read by the mill people and their neighbouis, ^ i 
fitrcumstance full of significance and of happy augury. Th#/' 
Barahanagar Institute wjll probably be the first working ' 

hall in India. The building is progressing, but the raising pf the 
^Us is not praceedipg so rapidly as could he wished, owiiiig to e 
^ant of funds. Alresuiy 2,200 rupees have been collected, biit 
another 2^200 will be necessary to finish the. hall. We wpuM 
bring the case to the notice of the publi(>3pirited inhabitants of 
Calcutta.” . . 


We have also received a Dacca paper for August, The Puimd 
qf Bengal (Anglo-Bengali). The chief contents are the speeches ; 
of the Governor-General and Ijieutenant-Govemor. It gives In 
finglish an account of the treatment received by the Bishop 
Peterborough from a mob because he consecrated a cemetery atd i 
dedicated it to a sacred purpose. Our divisions are noticed by 
"Hindus.. 








' . At a meeting of the Council of the Alliance for the 
Suppression of Intoxicating Drinks, held at Manchester, 
October 15th, the following resolution was moved by Dr. T. 
B. Lees 

“ That in tendering hearty greetings to the Hon. Oenerid Heal 
V' Dow, of Maine, the Hon. Charles K. Landis, of New Jersey, and 
Baboo Protap C. Mazoomdar, of Calcutta, as distinguished and 
disinterested cosmopolitan co-workers, the grateful thanks of the 
Council be presented to each of them, for their valuable testimony 
and eloquent advocacy in support of the Alliance, and the whole 
Temperance movement, during their sojourn in this country.” 

The Baboo P. Cr Mazoomdar was received with cheers as he rose 
/ , thanks for the resolution just passed. This, ho said, -is not 

the first time that I have been honoured with the sympathy which 
: Englishmen are never slow to show with every good work done in 
their own country or elsewhere. Neither is this the first time that 
1 stand before Englishmen and Englishwomen to speak to them 
of that curse which from their own fatherland has unhappily 
vicrossed the ocean to mine. I have often spoken, so long as I have 
in this country, on this subject of intemperance, and I am 
;\glad to say that 1 have often been receivv^d with that kindness 
which is characteristic of your people. Most of you are aware that 
in India the introduction of the civilisation of Europe has brought 
with it some of those evils which are found here ; and prominent 
among them is the evil of intemperance. Of course we expect a 
great deal from your sympathy and your co-operation, but I am 
4wara that no social evil can be removed unless those who suffer 
from it try to bring about reforms by their own exertions. My 
, friends, therefore, in India have for some time engaged themselves 
in taking measures to arrest the growth of the vice of intemperance 
in India. Notable among'those friends of mine there is one name . 
that is not unfamiliar to you, — ^the name of Baboo Eeshub 
f The enthusiasm and the sympathy with which you 



v«dceiYed him/ have podticed their normal effecte hia 
mind. Since his return to India, he, with his friends^ 
inaugurated a great reform movement, one of the principal objects' 
of which is to petition or memorialise the friends of India tb: 
change their present iniquitous liquor politer. Memorials ham 
been presented, liberal promises have been given, and it is to bei 
hoped that^ those promises shall in the future be falfilled. Ba%/ 
sir, we do not rest contented merely with the presentation q£ 
memorials. Something more active, some effort more persoxta^i 
some measures appealing more effectively to the feelings of the : 
community, have been found to be necessary ; and hence^ in; 
connection with this reform association of which I speak to yoi]^ 
there have been lectures delivered throughout all parts of Bengal' 
in order that people’s attention may be drawn to the growth of the: 
evil of intemperance, and in order to draw their attention to the 
evil that the evil may be removed. ^Tewspapers have also been ; 
started, one specially devoted to the subject of checking the intem*^ 
peratice of the country. In that paper we embody all the 
information we can get hold of on the subject of temperance, and' 
we often, I am glad to say, make use of the materials which are te 
be found in your own organs in this country. Besides this paper,! 
we also try to bring out a periodical publication with the same 
object, and our friends, many of the members of this society, gQ: 
about, and by their personal influence and example try to confirm 
the good effects which these sober agencies produce. With us in 
India the temperance movement is not an exclusive movement. Ini. 
India, in olden time, morality, sobriety, and truth were never 
separated from each other. The religion of the country has for 
ever meant the moral life of the nation; and in trying to preach 
to the people a knowledge of God, our forefathers always tried to ; 
preach sobriety, virtue, and purity in life. Acting up to these 
traditions, wo at the present time in India have made our temp^> 
ance movement not a sectarian or an exclusive movement, but one! ;; 
that is identical with the moral, the religious, and the intellectnfl|// 
developement of the whole nation of the Hindus. From 
pulpit we preach temperance. Our missionaries, as a rul^ 
been total abstainers all their lives, and whenever they ooine 
preach the^ p^^ their faith, temperance is a siTte 













is; tit ' aj^: t^nqaer ■ ite;’|g|iKf|^P 

oif liidia, teatpei^ce i^all .be associated 
If a ^und and pure sys^tem of moral life is at any 
to aflford a foundation to Indmn society and mafa^ tjif ■ 
pins what once their forefathers were, abstinence from intoi^ 
liquor shall go along with that moral life. A.nd I, in jp , 

I opacity as a missionary and^a minister of tfie Bramoo^^ 
of India, have combined with my mission the missiph of; ■ 
:|E|ti^adiDg the principles of morality and sobriety. Before English 
nien and English women I have spoken often about the principles ;■ 
If jay religion ; yet stilJ, wherever I have gone, in whatever cify I 
have l^en in this great country, I have always spoken to men and 
women about abstinence from intoxicating liquor, that fatal curse 
which clings to the civilisation of England. I feel greatjy 
;lioponred by- the sympathy which you show me ; and this sympathy 
be able to communicate to my people, and it shall confom ; 
and it shall give them greater perseverance in spreading 
K'^^se principles to which you are devoted in this country, which 
; iMust one day crush immorality, intempcratice, and the fatal 
'i-ai^sipn of misguided men to the poison and the curse of alGohpl 
' ^ therefore, work in this cause — yourselves in England, our:^; 
li^sAvea in India — to further the interests of temperance. With 
(W words I shall rijsunie my seat. 



ENGLISH INTELLIGENCE. 


IfosETJM,— The, India Museum . will ;be an^nge^r^jjJ^ 
; stajQ^ Dr. J. Forbes Watson, whose reports hlp^ - 
tcid ;^ention outside of an exclusively Indian circle, rista&ii i; 
it of Chief Eeporter on the Products of 
Director of : the Museum. The a^ointm^t-^ 

: .on;the PradHCts injdia^and C^atqr.^,:Si|^5^ 

ah'jOOnfhrred.on'D^ Thislg^ 

-■ 'v ■■■■ ■■■■ V 




; filkd important posts in Indi% And in pariwaxlair 
of honorary secretary in Bombay to the Royal Asiaiic';Bodety. :V 
By his care the Royal Victoria Gardens were established^^^ 
Bombay, and he also acted as honorary secretary to iJie cotn^^^ . 

' ihitteo of native gentlemen who founded the Victoria and Allwtt . | 
' Museum in commemoration of the transfer of the Goyernment of ^ ^ 
India from the East India Company to her Majesty. Mr. Moore, ; ;i 
Dr. Oooke, and Lieutenant Eoyle — each of whom has made his 
mrk in the scientific world— have received appointments as 
assistant curators. 

■■■ 

Our native readers wdll be interested in seeing the 
following touching anecdotes of the Queen, whichTbave ' 
appeared in the English papers. We regret that want of . 
space has caused their delay, but we arc sure that they will 
be welcome; — 

• . ' ' ■ .■■v..-.. 

HEtt MAJESTY AND THE WOUNDED SEBOE ANT. • 




A striking illustration of the deep interest which her Majesty 
takes in her subjects occurred during the recent i*oyal visit to the 
wounded of the Ashantee campaign, at Netley Hospital. A i 
Sergeant-Major of the 42nd Highlanders, who was wounded ’al : 
the battle Amoaful, and to whom her Majesty was introduced 
writes home to his friends at Kinross, describing the interview as 
follows As you would see from the newspapers, her Majesty j»aid 
a visit to Netley Hospital. Her Majesty chatted a few minutes ' . 
with me, and made kind inquiries about me. The doctor told her i 
how I had been in the Crimean and Indian campaigns, and ou r : 
hearing my story her Majesty burst into tears. She introduced 
me to her youngest sou and daughter, who were present, and they ;■ 
were as' much affected as their noble mother. Next day I i ^ 
received from Osborne a copy of ^Leaves from my Journal in tbA %v 
Highlands,’ with the following inscription in the Qaeen*s owu ;!'? 
handwriting: — ‘Presented to Sergt.-Major John Barclay, 
Highliinders. — Victoria R. — Osborne, 17tli April, 1874.”*' ■ 


The Queen on Obuelty to Animals. — T he 
the Royal Society for the Preveutiou of Cruelty to Ani^Ui 



:; ^^d ou Jane 22nd, when the president (Lord Harrowby)Januoii^ed 
he had i*eceivcd the following letter from the Queen, throngh, 

/;■ IBir Thomas Biddulph : — ‘*My dear Lord, — The Queen has com- 
V to address yon, as President of the Society for the 

of Cruelty to Animals, on the occasion of the assembly 
in this country of the foreign delegates connected with your 
: association and of the jubilee of the society, to request you to give 
expression publicly to Her Majesty^ warm interest in the succe^ 

; of the efforts which are being made at home and abroad for the 
: ; purpose of dixpinishing the cruelties practised on dumb animals. 
The Qneen hears and reads with horror of the sufferings which the 
brute, creation often undergo from the thoughtlessness of the 
ignorant, and she fears also sometimes from experiments in the 
pursuit of science. For the removal of the former the Queen 
trusty much to the progress of education, and in regard to the 
. ' pursuit of science she hopes lihat the entire advantage of those 
a^SBsthetic discoveries from which man has derived so much benefit 
. himself in the alleviation of suffering may be fully extended to 
the lower animals. Her Maje.sty rejoices that tlie society awakens 
the interest of the young by the presentation of prizes for essays 
connected with the subject, and hears with gratification that her 
sou and daughter* iiv law have shown their interest bj^ distributing 
^ the prizes. Her Majesty begs to announce a donation of £100 to 
: the funds of the society.’* When his lordship had concluded the 
. > reading of the letter, the organ played “Cod save the Queen,” the 
< entire audience standing. The pupils co whom prizes were to be 
presented were then introduced, and each received a handsomely * 
i bound book and certificate from thq hands of the Duchess of 
r Edinburgh. Some of the prizetakers were .so young as eight years, 

' ; others had reached the age of twenty. The Duke of Edinburgh 
5 in of a short speech, said : — “I think 1 need add no 

; yi^rds to the letter which wan read to you by your president from 
to assui'c you of the concern all the members of her 
^^amily feel in the welfare of dumb animals, and to encotirage tho 
'^ertiops w'e should make to render them our friends and to show 
them all the kindness in our power.*’ 
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INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


The contributors tu the boxes sent to India for the 
^couragement of female improvement, will be pleased to see 
that their kind gifts have a much wider influence than the 
particular place to which they are sent. We have received 
by this mail the following copy of a letter addressed to Babu 
Sasipada Baneijcc, Barahanagar : — 

Di.oaa, 30M Ww., 1874. 

Dear Sir, — In the name of the Philanthropic Society of 
Dacca, of which 1 am the probident, I bog to thank you for your 
groat kindness to the Adult Female and Dacca Girls’ Sohosds in 
sending the excellent presents we lately received, consisting of a 
scrap book, some ot^er books, some wool-work for patterns, 
some beautiful pictures of flowers, and various other useful 
articles for our girls. 

The things you have sent will be of the greatest use, and we 
are much encouraged by your symyathy and kindness. A geii^ 
thanking you in the name of the Philanthropic Society of Dacca, 

I remain yours very truly, 

W. B. LrvnfosTOifii. 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Prosunna Kumdt IKLy obtained Honours in two subjects 
when he recently took his B.A. degree in the ITnivorsily of 
London. (Logic and Mental Philosophy, and Geology). 

Mr. A. Chatteijea has passed in the First B. Sc. jq, 
(ke University of Edinburgh. 
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Baso Sabipat>a Banksjhe has kindly undertaken to be the 
Agwi of the Association in Bengal He will supply the Journal, 
')Utd remit all subscriptions to the Treasurer, Lewis Fry, Esq., 
"lO aokhowledge them in the next Journal. Ck)ian}un1> 
!oiu to be addicBsed to him, 

.* Babu Sasitapa Banhetzi!, 

Sub*Begistrar, Barahanagar, 

North of Oalcttttii. 









INDIAN A^OCIA^^if.''^ 


Jr- -it was modified indeed to taeet the diflFerent ieq,mi^: ' > 
of the country witJi regard to the study of langua^, i 
P"^tlt was based on the same 'general idea, that is, of deyelaja?^!, 
intellectual powers only. These form however only one 
i portion of the whole being. 'Jh-ue education should embrace 
5; all the faculties and powers which the Creator has given usf 
In our islands the home supplies a large part, and that the : 

' most valuable one, of those influences which form the 


chaincter. The school boy, and even the advanced student 
i of our colleges and universities, req^uires no stimulus to induce 
him to engage in such athletic sports as develope and 
V strengthen the physical powers, while the tastes and pleasures 
■' of refined society awaken the assthetic talents, and help to com- 
plete the true development of the British youth. In India the 
position of the rising genejution is unhappily very different. ; 
The homes do not give that preparatory training which is so 
great, an advantage to young English hoys ; — there is no deshsfe 
’ among them for that physical development which would' make 
athletiw exercises a' delight, aud society does not present those 
attractions of a refining ajsthetic nature which would excite 
the latent powers of the young. Besides all this, though ia 
>■ some parts of the country a few attempts are being made in i 
' the principal cities to afford instructive recreation to the 
young, yet there are seldom to be found, if indeed that is ever 
the case, those Museums, Aihenieums, Lecture Halls, not to ' 
t : apeak of the endless exhibitions and institutions, to be fotrad r ^ 
% ;ia our own capital, which draw forth the faculties of l|te ; 
jj^taig, and awaken in them a thirst for useful’ knowledge.; |' 
i/ Tbe present system of Government education in In(^ haS a : I 
te^ndeapy to give an exclutive and excessive stimulus to 

alone of the yom^ Hindu, and thUa :i® ;; ;^ 
if^ef^ to some extent the ve^ abject for which it is 






improTement of the nation; In Oalcutl^ 

; ;; ^ti<»tional is veiy highly devsioped, an ex; 

i educator complained in his address to the 

; ; Sdd^ Scieimc Association, that “the mind of the st(i:d!e^;|| 
' ^overlaid with such an immense quantity of undigested lawidn^ 
t^ little or no room is left for its unfettered actiom” 


mental strain caused by long hours of study, is not, » in:; 
England, relieved by physical action. Nowhere, probably, do 
we ever hear of games, or athletic sports or gymneatic exmti 
cises among the students or the high schools .jftnid college^' 
The usual hours of school, fiom ten to four, with an hout’ss 
recess, being in the hottest part of the day, would renders 
these impossible in the_^ interval of school, while the bodiljtk 
lassitude caused by long intellectual effort prevents any : 
inclination for exercise in the cool mornings or evenings.. 
This distaste for i)bysical exertion is of course attributable in 
,part to the climate ; also to peculiarity in the race, as well as. 
to native prejudice against what is regarded as undignified ; 
these are not, however, insurmountable difficulties. We 
rejoice that a successful effort has been made by SiiiGuorgb i 
Campbell to introduce gymnastic and athletic exercises in 
India. They need not interfere with mental development, 
but will rather improve it. We have heard from a successful 
Cambridge graduate, who is enthusiastic in boat racing and '; 
other physical exercises, that when engaged in preparation : 
for competition in them, though he could not study so long ' ; 
every day, perhaps six hours instead of eighty the work i 
did in the six was of a better quality than what he had dbnflfi: 
in the eight at other times. Similar results will he fotindj^i; 
other where the experiment is fairly tried. 



I'Sf - iteuj AssdciATiOKi^':;; 


».OK THE EXPEDIENCY OF THE INTRODUCTION OF TESTS FOB 
' : PHYSICAL TRAINING INTO THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF COMPETI* 

TIVE EXAMINATION FOR THE ARMY, NAVY, AND INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICE. — BY HENRY WOODROW, ESQ., M.A. 

* # il- 

“ The two objects of this j>apex' are — ^first, to describe the 
competitive examination in physical training which was introduced 
by Sir George Campbell into the system of selection for the 
subordinate Civil Service of Bengal ; and secondly, to urge the 
expediency of its extension to the competitive examinations in 
London for the higher Indian Civil Seiwico and for the Army and 
Navy, 

‘‘In 1872 Sir George Campbell, the then Jjente)iant-Govemor 
6f Bengal, issued instructions for the establishment of Civil Service 
colleges. The standard on admis.sion to the colleges was that of 
entrance to the University of Calcuttn, which is about on a par 
with the matriculation standard of the London University. A 
knowledge of one of the vernacular languages wa& necessary. 

“ In these colleges instruction was ordered to be given in riding 
^ and gymnastics, in surveying and drawing, and in law and modern 
science. The choice of subjects was dictated by the political 
necessities of the country. It had reference to the requirements 
of the public service, to the previous training in schools, and to . 
the physique ’of the people. 

“The Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal contained till lately 
the provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, the valley of Assam, 
£00 miles in length, and the hill tracts of Chota Nagpore on the 
weet, iand of Chittagong on the east, 

/‘The inhabitants of these several districts differ from each 
otbet in limgaege, features, and national customs. 1 may mention 
here that India contains nations as distinct in language and customs 
as the nations of i^rope, and this fact explains how it happens 
a desci^ of the national customs in one part of India may. 



'■■■' ratsicii. 

Ibe ^tiite inapplicable to EBother part^ and 'ibat a statement >vrbk^ :' 
is trne of one nationality may be untrue of another. 

Bengal, Behar and Orissa, with their outlying dependenoi^^; 

' ^ an area of 248,000 square miles, and a population ; 
66,500,000 inhabitants. The Bengali language is spoken by about 
half this population; Hindustani, or Hindi, or XJriya, or some 
other language, is spoken by nearly all the remaining half ; English 
is not understood by even 1,000,000. Hence the necesaty of 
insisting on a knowledge of some vernacular language. 

" The climate, owing to the numerous rivers and sheets of water , 
in the delta, is damp, sometimes even to saturation. The countiyr i 
also is hot, lying as it does partly within the tropics. Heat an4> 
moisture form a vapour bath in a considerable portion of Bengal ; 
during the months of July, August, September and a part, of: 
October. Such a climate* is prejudicial to the development of 
muscular fibre, and the majority of the Bengalis have, in con^ 
sequence, a feeble physique. As they hold their own among the 
nations of India, though for a thousand ages they have been a 
conquered people, the Darwinian theory would lead us to suppose 
that they make up in intellect for their deficiency in physical 
strength, and such indeed is the case. They cannot compete with 
the stalwart men of the north-western provinces in thews and 
sinews, but they are vastly superior to them in brains. For 
sedentary work, requiring intelligence and steady application, there 
is no nation in the world superior to the Bengali. Sir George 
Campbell determined that in the Civil Service colleges those subjects 
should be taught in which the Bengali was least efficient, and con- 
sequently attention was given to gymnastic exercises, by which 
physical strength might be developed, 

‘‘Supervision is good for every man, though it is not 
liked. It is especially needed in Bengal, where public opinion^ 
except in the large towns is weak, and where an official of feeble 
: ;^y8ique is tempted to neglect duties which require active exefUon^ , . 
ex^Ssure to the sun, and the endurance of &tigue. In a oostntiy 
where roads are few, adequate supervision over subordinates would 
ijjiJly the power and will to see them at their worjc, as well aa tW ; 
: , the quality of the work. The head of a , 

should thereffire be ubiquitous, for if he stays at his 4esh hd fiSajr ^ : 
; ^ duties will be naglec^ by hui 
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f i 4 aaid tiiat aa pqxictor of soboeilB 

toi tide, with ease, Ms tweaty miles before breallwi^ ipl : 
lij-fk* ^j’s work after that meal. In the discharge «f mj 
of schools I have had to ride, without restieg, 
:p8tauoe Tequiring five relays of horsesj but if this powei' to : 
^IfSi^tand fatigue is requisite for au inspector of schools, it is eveu 
ii>iiabi:e requisite for magistrates, whether subordinate or chiefs 
j5;:^^MiFUBted with the administration of a district 

In India false evidence is constantly fabricated, and intelligent 
natives are lost in astonishment that our courts of justice should 
/ depend so much on the statement of witnesses whose trade is 
perjury, aud so little on the evidence of circumstances which cannot 
;lie!^ and on trustworthy information obtained by the judge or jury 
, out of court. If a riot, murder, or burglary occur in a district, 
the investigation by the police superintendent or magistrate should 
, hie prompt and on the spot, or justice is likely to miscarry, yet such 
; , UDi investigation can be made only by an officer who is a good 
horseman. The delay that arises in collectkig men to carry a 
? palanquiufor fortyor fifty miles gives time to the interested parties to 
hush up the matter, or to direct inquiry into tlio wrong channel ; 
hence riding is an essential qualification for the public servant in 
. India, and Sir George Campbell marked it as one of the subjects 
. ,io count in the competitive examination. 

r , "A committee was appointed by Sir George Campbell in 1872 
/ ^ plan. It copi'isted of the Secretary 

: lion. Charles Bernard, tlio Priucipal of the 

Jfiooghly College, Mr. 11. Thwaytes, ajid the Director of Public 
in which appointment I was then temporarily oflSciat- 
- ^ Our first scheme w^as somovhat too elaborate and expensive 
> ib^ immediate adoption, but it was modified, and the college classes 
lic^a in July, 1^^^^ 

greater innovation on established notions could be coU^ 

; m examination for Bengalis in riding or gymnastics. 

V B^gali gentlemen, some years ago, thought it derogatoiy^to 
^ ride or even to walk any distance. In a 

Pulcutta an application was once made to me 
^ ihe. iohool^ because he ridumled soiUe 

whether they had ieetHlroC^nese h^ Jt i^peb^ ^ 



iax4' ■ fla54 ; tmg^Jl^ ;' 

':i:;ifiii^^ ixfcd ' tSat no one 'but a ciodlfe-u^uld' i^^ 

^^fiuoh were the noMons current fifte^ yem igo, but 
jg^ually giyeu place to more healthy ideas. 

« His Excellency the Viceroy, and the Lieutenant^Qe^lw^^ 

‘ went to Hooghly to see the progress which had been made hi 
: experime^^^^ and were astonished at the success atiamed/ 
gymnastics were done really well, the riding was &ir,and the feikito 
of Tauiting and of climbing the loose rope would have Vewt . 
oreditable even to English athletes. In 1873 the award of marh^i it 
for tiding and athletic exercises was determined satisfactorily. 
list in order of merit was brought out, and for the first time li|'^ 
India, perhaps even in the world during modem ages, physical ; 
training counted with mental attainments in determining a c$ndi» 
date’s place among the competitors for Government service. Tte 
examinations in 1874 were likewise successful. Sir Qeoi^ j j 
Oampbell, in his Administration Report of the Government of . 
Bengal, thus describes the object and progress of the. scheme: 
(Report for 1871-72, "page 80) : — 

‘‘ ‘ The Lieutenaut-Goveruor has required candidates for the ;; 
public service to pass certain tests in addition to the literaiy testa J 
supplied by the university examination, and by opening the door 
very wide to many competitors he hopes to obtain a selection bf ;; 
veiy capable men for high office which will elevate the poaitiou of 
their countrymen. 

“‘The scheme of the examination may be briefly stated aa , 
follows ; — Candidates receive permission to present themselves ffar 
examination in accordance with certain rules as to previous educa^^ i 
' tion, service under Government in other capacities, and so on. By 
©veiy candidate a certificate of character must be produced, as alab " 

^ a medical certificate of fitness for employ in any portion of Bengi^ 

of over 100 rs. a month must 

^' 4^ they can ride at least twelve miles at a rapid pace ; candidat^^^^; ; 
for inferior posts must have wmilar qualifications, or be able 
miles within three hours and a half without 
Good character, health and. physical laa^g 
& the first test applied is to aacertain whether- c a ji ^ ^ 

an -adeqi^. 
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1^ case of other candidates, whether their yerisjm 

v eidoeatioh w thorough and good. From the English exaniinatit^; 
: f ^ uhiversity examination are exempt. Then 

oomes examination in those subjects which are compulsory upon 
* ^ and (2) the elements of drawing, surveying 

; a»nd , engineering. Law, elementar 3 |^botany, and chemistry vjmd 
igrmnastics are optional subjects ; but no one failing to pass in law 
■ ^ an appointment over 100 ra a month, and no one failing 
to pass in botany and chemistry can be appointed to the opium 
department. The law examination is, in all cases, of a practical 
dharacter, relating to those branches of the law which are necessary 
to executive officers, and in the case of candidates for opium 
appointments is confined to the acts and rules bearing on that 
department. 

“ ^ It is announced that candidates who pass these examinations 
will have a preference for appointments, but they are not promised 
appointments. A power of selection from among the passed 
candidates is reserved to the Government and the superior local 
officers. 


“ ‘ Classes for teaching the prescribed subjects have been opened 
,in the principal schools and colleges, and a Civil Service College 
has been established at Hooghly, The Lieutenant-Governor, on 
recently visiting that institution, was much pleased with its 
progress, and was especially struck by the hearty and successiul 
way in which the native students seem to have taken to gymnastics. 
He believes that at no school in England could more have been 
done in. that way in so short a time.’ 

‘‘At page 258 the subject is again referred to in these words 
‘ It had seemed to the Lieutenant-Governor, that Bengalis, acute 
and industrious as they certainly were, had not of late years culti- 
>:vated those powers of body which aie required in a successful 
executive officer in a country like India, He therefore prescribed 
**141110 as a necessary qualification for the higher, and riding or 
widking for the lower, grades of the native Civil Service. At the 
;£»t examination^ in February 1.872, only twenty candidates 
pUBed the Civil Service examination. All these men very sholrtly . 

ap vacancies in the higher branch of the native 

Civil Smioe. For the training of future candidates for Uiese ^ 



'<;;;;«xaitda^ioiJiSiTil;Samce clatBes-wero, opened a;fc tVe 

engmeering, ch^niistr^ 

bftd A large, number of sfeudenttii and of candiikteB 

public service at once joined these classes. 

'“With a view of inducing Bengali students to cultiv^^^^l^ 
their physical powers, and thus to counteract the effect' which t j 
excessive and unremitting study certainly exercises on a considerable; f 
number of Bengali students, gymnasia wore opened daring 
at the Dacca, Hoogbly, and Patna colleges, and at one or 
aided colleges. A teacher of gymnastics was allowed to ewh; t 
gymnasium, who will instruct the students how to make the 
use of the appliances which have been furnished. Teachers of 
riding and ponies for the riding school have been attached tp the ; 5| 
Hooghly Civil Service classes.* i 

"In the Bengal Administration Report for 1872-3, Sir Qeorgev i-j 
Campbell gives further notice of the progress of the experiment to fi; 
the end of last year. At page 48 he says : — 

" ' The teaching of gymnastics has also been introduced into 
our colleges and sOme of our schools with extraordinary success. 
The Lieutonant-G^pernor thought that exercises of this kind were ; 
of all things best calculated to supply to the Bengali what was ; 
most wanting to him, but ho hardly hoped that gymnastic teaching r| 
would be accepted with much readiness at first. It proves, how- 
ever, that the Bengali youth have shown a most ready appreciation . 
of, and a real aptitude for, these exercises. Sir George Campbell 
believes that at no European school could better performers be ; 
found, and he is very sanguine that we have discovered the means 
of inducing these native youths to take a pride in physical energy, 
activity, and endurance. The Bengali intellect is acute ; t^ese \ ^ 
physical qualities were the great want, and if such qualities arc .S 
generally acquired the Bengali race may have a great future hefpre ;;::| 
it. For Government employment especially physical quaUties 80*0 
very important, and such qualifications have been much uxsieted; d 
on. There has been some disposition to ridicule the rules w]4ch / 
require young candidates for the native Civil Service to rid© tweiyA:-g| 
jniles at a rapid pace and in a successful mannerj or to walk twelve 
xoiles in three and a half hours without difficulty or profftrgti^ 






'',■, ;■■■ ' ' 'ipcsf J^bcUTldlTi 

fidlj 'te^';;'^‘:j[i|^^ 

llpji^ aud that he ejskhnot do^a gfiater kindi^J^ 

of Bengal than by holding out to them Buch standSTw 
they may gradually fit themselveB to emulate Buropieans.* ^ 

' Mr. Woodrow closes this part of the Bubjeot with stating that 
present Lieutenant-Ooremor^ Sir Bichard Temple, P.O.S«I^ 
dready evinced an active interest iniihe encouragement of 


Lecture by KdvASJi Mervanji Shroff, esq„ b.a., 

:-;y OF Bombay. 

Mr. Shroff delivered a very interesting lecture in Bristol 
on January 12th, on his return to that city from a lecturing 
tour in the United States. The subjectsjtreatedby him were : 
5: ijhe knowledge of Indian affairs which Englishmen in England 
possess ; the conquest of India and the formation and 
^ jihe abohtioD of the East India Company ; the necessity of a 
vBepresentative Government in India , the wonderful changes 
;j: ikteo in India through the diffusion of English literature 

;;.and science; and the neglected state of female education. 
||Fe aie sorry our space wiH not allow us to give more of ttfe 
pJ^iOtcie than the following e^^ 

*M:p: idB<er referring to the mooted question whether the pcs- 
l iesi^n of India is to be esteemed by England a treasure or 
^ iyabdree-Of weakness to the mother countey, he says ;^ y 

y y ^ has derived incalculable benefits from the ' 

i ;^itainii3b stand without hw compensation, fbrleti^ 




:Biitaiii, ;l>eind^.' iizip 

HLf^rds of tbi^y millions ; consnxning exporto firom tbi$ 
to tb^ yalne of Upwards of twenty-two millions ; tlmt 
the pay of seventy thousand British officers and soldiers^ 

, vast host of British subjects engaged in the civil adinihistratiou^l^ 
the countiy. Such of you as are desirous of obtaining dekul^' 
information on this head, I refer to the paper read by lii^' 
Dadabhay^Nowroji, in 1871, at the East India Association* 

We <;annot resist giving his glowing account of tli6 
of India/ , |! 

Let us not forget that when this island was in a state of 
barbarity, when her inhabitants painted their bodies, and w)i)^Pv 
they were subjected to the foreign yoke, India appeared to 
imagination of the Western world as adorned with whatever wds ^ 
most *splendid and gorgeous ; glittering as it were with gold and 
gems, and redolent of fragrance and delicious odours. ThCU|^ ' 
there may have he^n iu these magnificent coiiceptions somethisig , 
romantic, still India forms unquestionably one of the most ren^i^l 
able regions that exist on the surface of the globe. The var^f 
grandeur of its sceneiy, and the rich productions of its soib 
scarcely equalled in any other country. It is extremely probabM 
that it was, if not the first, at least one of the eatlie^ seats 
civilization, laws, arts and of all the improvements of social lififc 
These, it is true, have at no period attained to the same pitob of 
advancement as among Europeans ; but they have nevcu^hele^v 
been developed in very original forms, displaying human natera^il 
under the most striking and singular aspects. It is also extreine^^ 
probable that India was the seat of * those grand old progehitt^ g 
of ours, the great sages of the ancient world, who on the plains 
India were in their time leaders of thought, and movers of 
pinion in their world, and who have left a name for wisdotn 
pbilosophy which has survived the histoiy of upwards of 
centuries.* It is also extremely probable that India possea^r:^! 
iuacient tii^ q^stem of philost^hy, log^ 

iftteology^ Aa j Uiat in the middle ages an extenaiyB 
#ith lUdia was still maintained through the ports of 
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:^:^ ited Seal irad its p^ produce imported into Btirc^ 

^ of Yenice confirmed the popular opinion of its high 

^ and its vast wealth ; that India is of an extremely 

aspect, and comprehends within its bounds all the 
of climate, of soil and of natural scenery, from the bare 
S rock, and lofty mountain buried under the eternal 

^;,;imowB, to the low and fertile plain scorched by the tropical sun, 
;lndia is twelve times as large as Englan^ with a population of 191 
millions, speaking twenty different languages. Thus it is easy to 
^ form at least some conception of the vastness and importance of 
'• the country of which you are governors; but every body must 
• admit that is is a difiicult thing to rule 191 millions of people, 
%ith endless diversities of languages, dialects, customs, manners, 
mS, religious institutions.” 

The amount of tlie present educational work and its effects 
■ i\will prove very satisfactory to all who have taken any 
interest in the welfare of India, and must be an incentive to 
efforts to extend educational oi)portuuites to native 

Indians. 

It has been generally remarked that, if the English were to 
guit India to-morrow, there would be no memorial nor vestige left 
;; of their sojourn in that land. But so it would not be. There 
been imprinted broad, deep marks of good, which can never 
: be effaced. Doubtless there are defects in what Englishmen have 
; .done for India; but of necessity there are such in all human 
K institutions, and ever will be to the end. Besides the introduction 
; of railway, telegraph, tramway, steam-communication, gas-light, 

; ^nd the construction and erection of long canals and stately 
i edifices, and innumerable other cemforts of life, the incalculable 
conferred upon India by the English is the spread of English 
f education throughont the length and breadth of the vast conti- 
: j|ient I and thousands of my countrymen have learnt to appreciate 
and English science. Of course at iimt it 
IW a (Ufficult thing to lay the foundation of English education | 
bs^use the people would not give up the. long-rooted habits, But 
wbeU padualiy found that it was advantageous in a poeunkxy 




potet of yiew> they mbeBitatiagly began to send in 
English schools ; and now they attach so considorable it 
to English education that, in some of the large towns 
they consider it a disgraceful thing in a young man of middle^ 
not only if he does not know to read and write Englidi, but ij |^| 
is not matriculated. It has of late become a care and anxiety^;||y 
every parenWo educate his child, and this desire for education hai|g 
been carried to an imprudent extreme y and I am glad to say 
in my city there are hundreds of young men going with the lOlig^ 
tails of B.A., M.A., LL.B., and I know not with how many othoi^i 
degrees and diplomas, but practically of no use whatsoey^J 
Various plans in the beginning had been proposed and adopted 
the rulers to educate the people. In the earlier founded 
the studies were purely oriental ; in those subsequently establifijifdll 
they are European, The pn^servation of the native learning was>| 
also the avowed object ot the rulers, wbo from the beginning dt l 
their task very prudently, and carefully, and fortunately for India? ‘ 
imitating the American admirable system, confined their eflforta fki j 
the spread/of secJlar education only, leaving the religious to the 
various communities. But the scheme of imparting knowled^S 
through the medium of oriental languages proved unsuccessful; j 
and in 1835 the Government of India passed a resolution subst&$ 
tuting the English for the oriental system of education. The nejr J 
plan oflers to the native students a complete education in phikh 
Bophy, science and literature, through the medilim of the English ^ 
language ; it introduces liim to the entire range of sciences and y; 
literature, so far as he is able to receive it, the limit being that 
alone fixed by nature iu regard to his own capacity. Por a lottgjij 
time the annual State expenditure was allowed to towns ody 
the maintenance of High Schools and Colleges, till that fantoiis^; 
despatch of 1854 withdrew a part of the expenditure and devoted 
it to the nobler purpose of giving the benefit of education to 
masses by establishing elementary schools iu villages. Since 
time schools and colleges have multiplied on all sidea There 


at present upwards of 75,000 schools in the whole of Indian 
millions of pupils. Under the provision of the ehartesr of 
Universities were established in the Presidency Towns^ 
jbive since flourished most rapidly and gloriously. 





Vfcw iiiftt^nce, 

for tha entrance examinatiou, 5? for 
7 for lilj.S.} 8 for 11 for Ij.C«B)., an^ lid^v 

l!lie results of tbe Calcutta and Shdras Uuirersities X ain 
with at present, but they have been more satisfactoiy 
those of Bombay^ I must confess that these Universities have 
worked marvellous changes. In a land where perhaps only 
years ago a few hundreds of people only had a smattering 
^;:;1E&gIi$h, there are now men with high University education, who 
; oohtfoue^^ will continue to exercise a considerable influence over 
I C^eir countrymen. We have natives all highly educated in various 
'departments of learning. We have in India native judges of the 
; liigh courts and other inferior courts ; we have native magistrates, 

. : attorneys, physicians, engineei's ; we have even pro- 

foseors ot English literature, law, history, philosophy, mathematics, 

;; jiiyrios, oriental languages ; we have as well a number of public 
wigaakeVs whose oratorical powers many of you might reasonably 
^'0hVj ( we have a number of journalists, and a large number of 
English writers among us. There are thousands of admirers 
V bf the works of Edmund Burke and Lord Macaulay, of Francis 
Bacon and Sir Isaac Newton, in my country. ‘And besides 
in words of a fellow citizen of mine, ‘There has now sprung 
in India a class of men who without purse or power are fhore 
vll^uential than the greatest warriors in ancient days ; men whose 
Ijpiewer is only in the evocation of the breath or the stroke of the 
Sijjan ; a class of men moral in tone, vigorous in character, intel- 
lleetual in attainments, in whom centre the hopes of families of 
f ^ entire nation, of the futurity itself. These are destined to 
the whole country into a moral, healthy, aad vigorous 
to dispel its present darkness, and bring forth light ; and 
.these are created in India by the advent of English rule, Eng- 
mvili^ion, English literature, science and ^rt.’” 

. We will conclude our extracts by giving what Mr. Shroff 
ought to do in regard to female edii- 


|| V ^Misre an^ on the Brituih Odverhmeiit^: 

ou^t to recrive foom you the 




^ it is pos^Ble for you to iipbii itie 

" ^Iki education, has to a certain extent 
m to separate the sexOa In 

section of the community you add to the suffering of the 
]^t if you educate both the sexeSj you will certainly b^nig i^^ 
together in the path of enlightenment and re&rm, and ina|^ 
them both happy. Many of you have heard of the phiIanthi!Sppij| 
efforts ill India of that kind-hearted and benevolent lady 
Uary Carpenter, who has by this time immortalised her asilQye; 
throughout the length and breadth of India. I dare say some ; idi 
the ladies present here will soon follow her example. Much g6o|^: 
could be done to India as regards female education if a score' 
such benevolent and tender- hearted ladies voluntarily under^# 
the task of personally diffusing in that distant land enltgh^H' 
ment, civilization, and reform among their less fortunate 
sisters, and there carry on a mission of love. The great 
ance to the furtherance of this noble cause is the want of feuial#' 
teachers, \Yhich desideratum will be soon supplied by the spon^?:; 
taneous services of a handful of ladies of this country. Of coTSirifir} 
female education is alre.xdy begun; girls receive educatioii itt 
veriiacuhir and English in some towns of the empire ; but yefe 
much remains to be done, and the want of female educatioii ife. 
felt day by day the more because, as I have shown, the young 
of India are highly educated, but young women are in a state df. 
utter ignorance. Then there can be no harmony. Take 
. instance a young man of 23, having passed his Master of Aife 
examination, going into the world with head full of conic sections;;; 
of the complete system of Mills’s Logic and Political Economy, 
the poetry of ancient and modern liinglish poets, thinking of 
admirable woiking of the English constitution, and be ihoaiii^g^': 
over the neglected state of the Indian Empire, and stretching 
moment his thoughts from China to Penj, consider a young 
with this intellectual attainments when he is married to a 
girl in whose case ‘ignorance is bliss/ and whose thoughts haii^l 
extend beyond the street in whioh her house stands. tJnquesti^^ 
al]^y many cases these young girls prove worthy 
tiie intelligence with which' 

# wjtfa th^n a little 
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yet the pair is seldom happy. The hushand 
iiid£ag-ii to exercise his pedantry in the presence of hk " 

has recourse to the society of his male . 
to pass his leisure hours ; while the wife, finding his society : 
'lH^iigemal to her taste, often mingles with the equally ignorant 
;%<mxeii of the household. Mutual negligence ensues, and social 
|ha|^piness is greatly marred. Such are the results produced by the 
y^ucation of boys and non-education of girls. If you educate 
iMen, let education be proportionately spread among women also ; 
or bring down men to the level of women as regards intellectual 
ciaiture. I hope you are convinced of the importance of female 
education in India, and I trust my appeal ' to the ladies of the 
audience will not be vain.” 

c. : We are glad to find that Mr. Shroff, as a lecturer, has 
'inet with a very good reception in America, and that he 
intends returning from Bombay in a few mouths to deliver 
"toother series of lectures ; w^e hope that he 7vill not neglect 
,to study Great Britain tlioroughly before he again returns to 
Sombay, and that he will carry out liis intention of being 
present at the Congress of the British Association at Bristol 
in; August, and of the Social Science Association at Brighton 
iiift October. Both of these Congresses present admirable 
;|Sppdrtunities for learning what is being do£>fe in our country 
both departments. 


EE VIEW. 

IPoJbK; Lore and Faiby Tales, by W. A. Leonard. Arrow- 
SMiTii, Bristol. 

things show the tendency of tlie thought of the present 
more than the vray in which writers discuss such subjects 
Ik ‘' Folk Lore and Fairy Tales.” Thoughtful writers especially 
Sotonot^ with a surface view of them, and they 

by the reception given to them by a large anct^ 
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l incxeadmg class of readers to treat them philos(^iilfi(i|||^i 
Veijr different was the treatment these interesting l;^gea4b:i 
.reoeived until very recently. Formerly when given to ; 


puhlie it was more to afford readers an amusing turn than=,ln;i 
ill®trate as now is done most important questions relatii^ w; 
the origin of races and the growth of languages, lie', 
lesharch which is now made to elucidate their full mean^iv 
has already cleared up many difficult questions. We a*e:‘ 
glad to find that Mr. Leonard has thus treated these stoiiet,:?; 
which have come to us from long, long ages, and that he haSF.-* 
proved himself a worthy disciple in his “ Folk Lore and Fidiy' 
Tales ” of the most learned men to whom he refers at ttin 
comirumcement of liis interesting volume, who, both here tolr 
in Germany, have devoted much time and trouble to the. 
collection of nursery tales, old wives’ fables and folk loie* 

We have beell much interested with the way in wlfcoh; 
Mr. Leonard lias treated them ; the only fault we have to find 
with his volume is its want of quantity. We rose from its 
perusal like a man who had tasted a good dinner, hut who 
had not had suflBcieiit to satisfy his appetite. We feel sute 
that many of his readers will not rest satisfied with what h^ 
has provided for them, but will receive an incentive to study 
with more zest the large number of legends of a similar kind;;;; 
in other works illustrative of the early history of the world/ ^ 
When studied as to their origin the simplest even of these 
stories convey deep truths, and hence 1 ‘epay careful thought ;; 
and study. For example take the following, we give it 
preference to others more interesting and more apparent itt. : 
their application, to prove how much may be gathered^ 

^ ' real value even from these winch at first sight appear to 

little encouragement to lesearch : — | 


^^:The Hindtw shall furnish us with the -.story' c| - 
A ^h had seven daughtws, but his wife dying, be 







thMe |pria;iaiat. th€y ran ' 
i^j ^ven sons of a neighbouring king who mamed thoin^ ; 
l^li^elittle time after the seven brothers went on a journey one after 
and did not return. One day as Balna, the youngest of 
p^hcesses, was rocking her baby boy in his cradle a man came ‘ 
wanted her to marry him. She refused, whereupon 
her into a dog, and led her away. When the 
i|g^aew up and heard the story of the disappearance of his mother, ^ ; 
iSi^ of his uncles and aunts, he resolved to go in search of them. 
|:Se discovered that the magician, Ponchkin, had turned them into 
j he found out, too, that in a distant jungle there grew a 
c^ole of palm trees, and in the centre stood six jars full of water ; 

the sixth jar was a cage, and in the cage a green parrot ; it 
ytl^jparrot was seized he could compel Punchkin to restore to life 
j3^v|ltlier and uncles and aunts, while if the parrot was killed 
ilPttnchkin himself would die. After sundrv adventures Balna’s 
reached the jungle and secured the parrot, and after compelling 
magician to r^tore all his victims to life, l\p wrung the bird’s 
'.node, when Punchkin twisted himself round, and with a fearful 
groan, died. 

' ?*f^uch tales as these seem very silly, though to childhood they 
■ :apej of course, very delightful. There is, however, no reason why 
sliould not be regarded even by us with intense interest. 
Buries do but illustrate in a most truthful manner the early 
jig^uhtions of our race as to the cause of things ; they also show 
eaqh phrase became the germ of a new story, so soon as the 
^^tki lost its hold on the original force of the words. In this 
'pi^rticttlar story the turning of the princesses into stone does but 
ii^prasent the sleep of winter. Balna is the earth, who will not 
the winter, — that is, the earth is barren in winter 
iS|l^:ehild is the sun, who gradually gets stronger and stronger as 
filter changes into spring; until at length he is able entirely 
l^rciome the power of the cold, and to restore vegetable and ! ■ 
I^Smal life to the fullness of enjoyme^^^ 









^ ENGLISH INTELLIGENCE, 


The Improvemekt op India, — Last night a conference in con- 
nection with the Indian Section of the Society of Arts was held 
at their rooms, John Street, Adelphi. The opening address wss 
delivered by Sir G. Campbell, and the purport of it was to point ^ 
out the objects to whicli efforts for the im])roveinent of Indium 
should be directed Sir George on taking the chair said that ’ 
England occupied a peculiar position in regard to India. In . 
England they depended rather on the people than on institutioiai|tt| 
whilst in India the people '^^erc more inclined to depend on the aio^ 
and support of Governnient than on ibomselvt's. In such circum** 
stances, it was pO'isiblo for them to confer muuy benefits on India, 
and to do much for tfio good of the peojde. At present waa 
vast room for ini [>rov emeu t there. ThPro was vast room for 
improvement in resjiect of a£>ricu]ture, the arts, and in other 
departments of life, in everything, perhaps, with the exceptioa of 
engineering works. Hut little had been done by them for Iudia» 
whilst it was incumbent on them to do very much. Legal and 
moral improvements were assisted by the Soei il Science Association 
and other societies, but in regard to matoiial imjirovciueht, Indit 
had very little aid, and for that she must depend, lie believed, on 
the Society of Arts. As they were aware, he bad great practical 
experience of India, and he did what ho could to introduce 
improvements in that eoiiiilry, but ho had mot with great difficulties 
indeed. Tie found it difficult to get men with the nocessai^y 
knowledge of India to carry out the proposed improvements. 
who were acquainted with European agriculture wore not fitted to 
conduct the agricultural peculiarities of India. Practically it wni 
found that the natives knew more of what India wanted thait 
agricultnral professors. They bad had complete control of 
for now more than 100 years, but he must confess that they bed 
not introduced any cobsiderable improvement in egricaltttva of # 
ptaetical character. Yet the natives of Indie were not wintin^ in 



f w© ^ttedibr iiDpwveimeiita in arts 

; iaaniifectures, and in eveiy thing whidi required skill of hand aiitd : ? 
F^toadinesfl of head India had not exceeded its means of Babti|Stenc^ { 
but its population was vastly increasing, and as that population ■ 

:: W press on the means of subsistence, it was their duty, to open 
up every means of increasing its production. It wan impossible fot 
! India to feed her own population, to pay for our manufactures, and 
■ sustain an annual drain of between £13,000,000 and £14,000,000 :/ 

I for services performed, if its means of production were not increased. 

■ Sir G. Campbell then directed attention to the various points on 
which improvement could be effected, and in doing so referred to 
: agriculture, the breed of cattle, which was deteriorating, irrigation^ 
drainage, improved mamirei^., indigo culture, wlnob was a European 
/{introduction, potatoe culture, opium, cotton, flax, silk, sugar, 
jStSbacGO, tea, coffee, the cultivation of waste lands, which should not 
l|be abandoned to land-jobbers and land-jobbing modes, cinchona, 
indiarubber, mineral products, manufactures, <feo. Sir George 
iS' imprecated any policy that would sacrifice people of India to 
I: the manufactures of Manchester and Dundee, and said that the 
: true policy was one that would not fear or flatter one or the other. 

He hoped that ho had opened enough to occuj)y their time during 
the iiext session. In conclusion, Sir G. Campbell referred to the 
l^'^xtension of education in India, but to make that education of real 
modes of apjflying it in the way of material production and 
IJimpro^raent must bex)pened up, and resumed his seat amidst loud 
l/^ish^rs, Mr. A. Casscls, Dr. Burn, Mr. Hyde Clarke, Mr Ward> 
J'itMi others continued the discussion, which closOtl with a vote of 
Campbell. — Dwlly NexvHy 23, 1875. 



INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


/ ;,i The aniinal distribution of prizas to the pupils of the Maharajah 
^Solhari School at Indoe took place on Dec. 8. Keshub Ohunder 


was present on the oocasion. After exa.'oination of the 
^d Persian glasses, boys from th^ Engli^ school recite^ 






passes from English poets, including two of the- sons of ®ii^5 
Maharajah, who take their place in the school without 
among^ the other pupils. The report for the year of the Eda^;. 
tional Department was read, which stated that the uumber of jjhe 
schools had increased from 69 to 74, the total number of scholars^ .i 
ayeraging 3*000 ; that several scholarships had been established^;^ 
And some edvicational books prepared ami printed, and physical ! 
education received attention in the school gymnasiiira. After tSe® 
Maharajah had distributed the prizes, 85 r T. Madava Kao reading j 
his address, Keshub Chimder Sea was requested by the Maharajahr^ 
to speak to the meeting. After exhorting the boys to perseTiieiri^^ 
in their studios, instead of stopping half way as many had dopeijS 
he expressed his pleasure at the results of the examination, 
said he felt it to be a most encouraging and unusual featurjoi^ 
the institution, that the Maharajah’s 8(jns were allowed to at^h|l|| 
it with the poorer students, and to compete for prizes with thei?, 
rest. He had no doubt that the influence of this example wouli® 
be highly useful. TH e reforre 1 also with approbation to, 
encouragement given by the school authorities to the study of 
Oriental languages, hut urged iliat a (Iee]> rather than a merej:; 
verbal knowledge of these should he aimed at, and that Eastei^ ^ 
philosophy should be combined with the science and teaehings 
the VVest, as thus only coviM the best form of national ci’vilizaiSoTii^ ;v 
for India be developed, ^ 

. . . ■ ■ ■ ■■ --i®? 

The Fine Arts Exhibition at the Calcutta Museum was openedS 
December 12, and is said to be very good. It contains MO 
pictures, the largest number ever exhibited in India, several; 
Bengali and Bombay artists. ; 


The Cosmopolitan Club at Madras is said to bo productive 
good. It originated in the desire of the Hon. H. S. Cuuninghai^'S 
Advocate General, to bring the European, Hindu, and Maisotd:^^ 
inedan com ;n unities into constaiit and harmonious contact. 

The M;j.y!,) Nativv^ Hospital in Ciilcutta has been 
marble bust of the late Lord Mayo will be placed in the building. ;f 
The building has cost about .£24,000, of which £5,000 waa 
by the Mayo" Wards were to 

Ip Kai Kajendro Mullioh Raj$h 





aopcesB Gif the ba| 



i^s®«ihly:daev/i : 

3sm'''Nathoobl^7'^|iii^''M been- 
of India. Be hai been ihree times appointed 


Iiegislfitive Council, ^mbay, and could have beem ^ 


p.- 


g^Pjwinted thia year but failing h^efalth. He is a man of ivealth^ 
r^ jai# and liberality, waaone of the earli^i benbfactoiijg^ 

the Bombay University, has founded and endowed a handeOiiiS' ^ 


_^_naary, and took a leading-' part in the foundation of the?; , 
Albert Museum and Gardens in Bombay. 


At all the Indian Universities the number of candidates 



W-:M 



^ E R S 0 N A L I N T E L L I G E N C E 




examination -ef^the stinlents of • tlm , Jnns'rf/v. 
|.v^urt held at Lincoln’s Inn Jrlall in the beginning of January, the ' 
|: ^ciiincij of Legal Education awarded to Mr. Ponnambalam, 

R rtin^lam (Ueylou), of Lincoln’s Inn, and to Mr; Praniatha 
a||b Mittra (Bengal), of the Middle Tehiple, certificates that they v " 
J^^satisfactorily p3tsed a public exanunation. ^ . 

< M Chunder Dutt, of the Bengal Civil Seiwice> 

j^^^blished an, historical novel iii Bengali, depicting ov^ta of 


■■ 

fe:- 


"f -: 

r.. 




SBato S^sipaiia Bankhjxe has kindly undertiten to bi^, 

the AiSsocidtibn - in' Bengal. K© wiil:eupply:;li^,f 
ajl:-subsoi3ptions to -the Treasurer,' 
ick^ddedge them in the 

him,- ■ 
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'' We haye not heard of his exam^de having been I^Uowed elsft-< 
where. Native gentlemen who visit England, are strongly 
impressed with the care taken of prisoners in England, and 
e^ecially by our Eeformatories and Certified Industrial 
Schools, in which neglected, and even convicted boys and girls ’ 
are enabled by proper training and care to become respectable 
members of society. In October, 1873, Mr. C. Sabiupathi Itah 
read a paper relating to Indian Prisons before the Social 
Science Congress at Norwich, drawing attention to the great 
evils existing in the Indian prisons, which prevent the 
possibility of reformation, and stating the great need of 
Beformatories for juvenile olfenders. Miss Caepenteb read a 
: paper last year at the Glasgow Congress on “ Eeformatory and 
Industrial Schools for India," which has appeared in this 
• Journal. These papers were circulated with the Journal, and 
certainly must have drawn attention to Uie subject. We are 
" happy to sec that several native newspapers have articles on 
Gaols and Eeformatories, which will be found in another 
part of this journal We know that the attention of the 
Indian Government is directed to this subject, and trust that 
erelong some practical measures willjbe taken. 


The following letter was written by a native gentleman in 
jepljt to a circular from Government, inquiring whether 
^ has been on the increase among the upper 
dasses, is very important ; we hope that it wiU draw atten-» 
tion to the subject in India and in England : — 

“With reference to your docket No. — , dated — , forwarding 
Boards Circular No. — , and — , I have the honour to submit 
the following report : — No one who has auy knowledge of Hindu 
society as it was and as it is, will for a single moment deny that 







BpiritqouB liquors, 

Ij on the community. The habit of 4)3^^ 

be^^ confined to some of the lower orders of tte ^tiai^^ 

: such as Doolm and Meheters^ &c. ; but it is not only 
. theupjper classes, but there has been a public opinion in its lately; f 
r habit is looked upon as a sign of the progress of 

If an educated young man declines to take the glass 
hospitably offered to him by a friend, his English education 
to have had no effect in removing his superstition. Many ayouh^g 
man has fallen a prey to the vice of intemperance by this mistajld^4 
idea of the effects of English education which ought to 
pur lives. Intemperance has taken away some of our best 

field of work, who wpre rising up to the honour of th^t? 
It does not seem prudent to give in a public correspond; ' 
denoe a list of the names of persons who died only by the effected 
of intemperance, otherwise I could have given a long list to atartid : 
any one. 

‘*How to remove this growing evil has been the subject 
anxious thought of many an active philanthrophist, and it is very; 
gratifying to see that the eyes of Government have been drawntqdj; 
the matter. The first remedy that suggests itself is to increase 
Abkaree revenue by adding something to the present rate of duti^ii- 
both of the export and import of wines and spirits, p,nd thereby 
keep liquors beyond the reach of the poor people. Though tfamiii': 
will not help much to lessen the growth of the vice of intemperd^; 

, anee in the higher classes, yet it will do much to check its progresidl; 
; among the middle and the lower classes, among whom also 
; evil., ■ ■ 

is a social vice, and as such it can best 
: ; cbe^ed by. social laws. It is a matter of great regret to see thaf 5 
d' social laws of our country are losing their influence on the com- V * 
Western thought find enlightenment. , 

: ; dite moved by the social laws of the West th^n by 1 

d : apqial laws of ibe country. It is alwaysmore difficult ip tiko inlba^ 
^dd;l|^^^^'^tt^tions,' manner^ .and customs. .of a. foreign/ 
||:^^iE^^;:^e'.in their bad.dhes, "and aueb 'bas been-'to 




^ tiid BtatQ of tbiDga m this coimtrj. It is very deutable 
ihe tiro nations in mutual sympathy and love, f6rthus otdy 
hope to attain the true internal prosperity of the countiy ; lint m 
attempting to bring the two nations together it would be a great 
m^take to bring our mutual weaknesses before each other, with a 
view to bind us in close sympathy. When we invite Englu^ 
gentlemen to our houses we must not offer them our hoolcWy and 
in the same manner and for graver reasons I would beg our 
English friends not to offer glasses of wine to native gentlemen 
whom they kindly invite in their houses. Our English frienda 
do not know how much they have helped (though unconsciously) in 
the growth of the vice of intemperance in the country, by offering- 
glasses of sherry and champagne to their native guests. When 
an oficid, a nature loving English gentleman, offers a glass to a 
just out &om college, he takes it to be a pride to have the 
: honour, and so falls into a bad habit. The first glass leads him 
giadually to the worse. English gentlemen are trained up from their 
infancy to stick to moderation, and therefore in few cases gentle-,. 
: get the worse for drink. But such is not the case in this 

country. If a bottle of brandy were given to an English gentle- 
men he would he quite content with a glass or two from it, hut 
were the same experiment made on a native gentleman he would 
. consume the whole of it, and fall a victim to its consequences. 

Under all these considerations, X should strongly lay down this as 
V 4 social law for the guidance of our mutual relationship — that no 
, El^lish gentleman should offer any glass of wine to a native. 

"The next point I would humbly beg to suggest for removing 
ihe,evil, is to issue out instructions to the professors and teachers 
of colleges and schools that they should make temperance a special 
subject of instruction to their boys.” 


INDIAN GAOLS, 

(Trom tJee SaJiachar.J 

" Before we try to reform the prisoners it is absolutely necessary 
to treat them as human beings, which we do not do now. They ; 
m to sleep in large numbers, in the same go-down. They arev ^. 




'^iilTSj''''"'' ■;■ "■■ ■' ■ ' -^IHDIAN OA(H.&;,- 

^ mfiMMTOibly fed and wretchedly dressed. They are made 
more than they are capable of. Indeed it appears Jrom the^ w 
ditioh of the Indian prisoners that the Government in India doda 
not look upqn these wretches as human beings. The infliction df, - 
punishment upon the offenders of law has two-fold objects in view; 
First, by the punishment awarded to a culprit, it is hoped that 
others may be deterred from breaking the law. Secondly, the par^ 
punished may reform his own character. In order to gain v 
the first object the offender is deprived of his liberty, and is madd 
to live aloof from society. It might be said the first object 
attained to a certain degree by the infliction of punishment. 
that the object is fully gained can never be admitted. ’When a 
man attempts to break the law, he is so much* possessed by evil^ 
passions that ho loses all his consciousness, and does not* mind tha: ; 
after-oonsequenoes of his actions. Hence there is very little 
probability of his calling to mind the wretched manner in whidi 
the prisoners are treated in our gaols. From what has been said 
above it might he inferred that the chief object of the system of 
imprisonment is the reformation of the culprit. But for the attain* 
mmit of this most important object there is no provision in our ; 
gaols. The miserable conditioa in which the prisoners in this 
country pass their lives, helps them rather to harden their vicious 
propensities than to correct themselves. If a man lives wretchedly^'^ 
eats insufficiently, and works immoderately, he loses all control 
over his mind. Consequently with the expectation of living 
more happily he resorts to dishonesty and deception. Our pii* 
soners thus run from one vice to another. For this reason wo hear 
now and then reports of murder of the gaol authorities by the 
prisoners. Besides, prisoners charged with simpler offences afO 
made to live with murdei^rs, dacoits and so forth. Further there 
are no reformatories in India for the juvenile offenders. For these 
" several reasons, the prisoners come back far from being reformed 
hut with their vicious propensities more hardened than befoi'e. 

The members of the Social Science Association have resolved 
' to prbmote the interests of India. This is the time that our 
. coUntiymen should bestir themselves and spend their whole enarjgr- 
jfer reg^ They should co*opeiute with so 




(From the Indiafti Mirror,) 

“ The necessity of having reformatories in connection with gaols 
has, long been admitted. We regret the more therefore that the 
institution has not yet become an accomplished fact in this country* 
Nothing can tend more to improve the conduct of our criminals 
than the establishment of reformatories which exist in other . 
civilh?ed countries. The criminal populatio^p ought in our opinion 
' more to be cared for than they are at present. It is pitiful indeed 
that this is not the case. When a person for the first time commits 
a crime, how little does he know in several instances the conse^ 
quences to which it would lead. He little dreams of the enormity 
. of the offence which a sordid desire of money or an undue 
; of propensities and passions which have wrecked many 

! ■ B poor man in this world incites him to perpetrate. But when the " 
■ offence is once perpetrated and the offender is detected, there is no 
Blternative left in the hands of those who are charged with the 
; iinpQPtant trust of protecting the honour and property of hone^ 

■ j^tizens. The law takes its own course and the offender is singled" 
punishment according to his deserts. A single criminiJ 
redaimed becomes a positive gain to society. But have we any ' 
by which ho iuay be effectively reclaimed whilst in gad t 
' We regret that we cannot answer in the affirmative. A peri^n 
^ convicted of a heinous offence is placed side by side with 

: -other and this hardens him in evil ways and . his 

therefore does him more harm than good. The 
3 house of correction where he is confined does hardly prove effoctuaV 




> in tlie “way that ia to be desired* 
authorities to devise jwnne 

orimiiiiils may be reformed and reclaimed. And as r^fbim^^ 
done oan prove effectual in accomplishing the desired endy ^ 

not see any reason why they should not be established. We 
readily understand that the establishment and the management of % 
the institution must in the beginning be beset with considerd>tej^ 
difficulties. But these ought not to deter the authorities ircm 
introducing a wholesome method by which our criminal population ■ 
may be reclaimed. We may have to incur much expense, but it' 
must be borne in mind that we will he amply repaid for the money 
which may he spent for the purpose. The wretched condition of 
our criminal population is a fit subject of commiseration, and W6: ^ 
beg to draw the attention of the authorities to the necessity whudi 
exists for establishing reformatories to reclaim them.” 


(From the Bhmat Sangska/taJc,) 

“The punishment of the two boys who attempted to steal tho ; 
Entrance Examination question papera has given rise to grave : 
discussions. At the outset let us remark that their future prospeota ■ 
are for ever ruined. They will not obtain admission into any ; 
College or School. Government will never trust them with any 
post. The principle of the extension of a punishment for life may 
well 'agree with the Christian idea of eternal damnation, but we 
shudder even to think of it. l^Tow let us enter into the discussiosu ! 
The hoys are punished for the accomplishment of either of these 
two objects, viz., — reformation of the boys and the prevention of v.;; 
others in committing the same crime. Let us see how far the j; 
object will be accomplished. The moral surroundings of a 
exOrts a potent influence on his mind. If it is difficult even few 
grown-up man to withstand such influence, how far more difficdt'^ 
V: i6 is fbr the tender heart of boys to resist it when it emanating 
- flfpm dens of criminals. The guilty youths are sent thew w,^^^^ 
Is it not more probable that their character, misting 
being corrected, may be wholly vitiated ? It is an 
' c that the actual infliction of punishment lessens our 



............ . V ■ .. . . . 

!nie aatBiders etiter^ a horrible idea of the prison^ bttfe ite 
erimihal who has su&red imprisonment laughs at the hoiror.' 
doubt not that the moral nature of the youths will undergo thlii 
ehange. The treatment towards the prisoners tends much1|p oanse 
moral degradation. That sense of honour, wh|ich is so great 
guard against vice and crime, ceases in a prisoner. He is treated 
like a beast, and as one who is wholly excluded from the pale of 
_^human society. All the demon in him is aroused. He reoeiveB, 
lib compassion, no sympathy as a human being, while the vengeance 
of whole society pours its phial of wrath over his devoted head. 
Despair and want of sympathy make him frantic, and he does not 
hesitate or feel shame to perpetrate the most horrible crime. The 
youth must be gods, if they can escape such baneful influence. 

As regards the prevention of crime, punishment is but a very 
mpotent measure. Since the formation of human society, punish- 
ment has been adopted to counteract the course of crime, but does 
crime cease to exist ? Death is the punishment for murders, but 
bhe statistical returns of every country sliow very little diminution 
the number of murders. Any passion, iwJb.on once aroused, can 
never be checked by corporal punishment , To dry the bed of a 
river the spring must be stopped. Dams may act as a temporary 
check, but ultimately the river overflows or breaks it down. 

"In Europe there are institutions called Eqformatories, the 
object of which is to reform the criminals. Our Government 
will do us great good if it establishes some such institutions. 

; ; The missionaries may utilize the hint to some good purpose. ’ Is 
diere no Howard or Sarah Martin to take pity upon the miserable 
frisouers of this country ? Why do not the missionaries preach 
moralify to them? The divinity in the human heart is never 
extinguished, even in the worst criminals.” . 

WHAT CAN ENGLAND DO FOE INDIA? 

On Friday evening, February 6, Miss Carpenter, of BristoV 
delivered a lecture on the above subject in the Lecture Hall of Ihe 



Bpj^OD. . Thd''Cbairman/.J^]i 
^ ^aj^ed thft i^ceedings, introducing SKas Cferp^fc^ 
fofm resided in their neighbourhood, and explaitied the ©1?^^ 
of th|^National Indian Association. Miss Oarpenter^ after a; 
aUudon to her fbrpier residence among thenij then proceeii^^J 
India, she "‘said, requires our sympathy. Some wiU ask 
w are required to sympathize with India more than ? 
4>ther large dependencies of the Britirir Crown. We are 
particularly asked to sympathize with Canada, or with Kfo# ^ 
Zealand, or with Australia, and yet every part of the world wbttrei ; 
we have colonies requires our sympathy. The reason is that Indi^ i; 
is placed in a very different position in respect to our country frena-^ 
other portions of the world which belong to the British Crowa;*^ 
In other parts English families had settled, and had themselves;^ 
formed the tone of society. In India, on the contrary, the nati^ ;; 
population was the one which must remain there; the Englh^:; 
cannot colonize in India ; it is rarely that a second generation of ; 
them spring up. India is awast country, as the Chairman had 
told them, and sh^ •believed tbo great reason 'why the English; , 
showed such little interest about India was, that it is so fast A !; 
charge they felt they could not grasp it, and, moreover, the / 
differences in the habits of the people were so very different. Ihieg 
thought of equality of rights, in which we glory in our countiy, iS;'. 
a thing unknown in India ; distinctions of the most frightful 
exist, and the low castes are kept in a degraded condition. Brahmiii 
gentlemen would never tolerate any man of low caste to come OA 
their estates, and if they were found there they were driven i 
Then females in India were immured from their infancy ; 
were entirely prevented from being educated and developing the^:4 
powers, and were kept in a most degraded condition. These things 
were repugnant to the English, and they could not comp^:i| 
bend them. Yet we ask for sympathy for India ; and in oxtleri|| 
to feel sympathy for that country they must know something 
it. There were many ways in which they could got iuformatiOhl;^ 
OrbOttt India, but she was going to speak from an unofUcial point o{|| 
tidw; and from her own experience. The Chairman hadspokenmhidh:i|| 
^too highly of her intentions in going to India ; she was arpusoAto 







: (x^untiy the fact of on&4Sf 

ggi^t^t reformers — Bammohuzi Boy— dying in the city of Bristol; ; 
j then she determined to go simply to show sympathy for 
and to see if there was anything that could be done for the ^ 
:;;^i«romen of India-- (applause)— to learn what they wanted, and to 
;; {g|Ye a stimulus, and that stimulus had been productive of consider-* 
khhie r^ult, (Applause.) The Indian people, might seem to be 
^;imgrateful for things which were done for them — they did not 
f%nderstand why they were done, — but they were not uugrate&l 
^ #hen they understood that these things were done from pure 
f kindness towards them : at least such liad been her 

V Experience. She might tell them a few of the results of her 
observations in the three visits she had mide to India. Her 
' gpin^ in a purely unofficial way enabled her to see things more 
freely than she would have done had she been connected with any 
y; aOci^^ and at the same time she was treated with great kindness 
official gentlemen in India; she, had permisbiou to visit all 
?5^institution8 and to -see what she liked, in fact, she was received at 
f jirlie house of the Governor-General and others, and had an oppor- 
knowing as much as possible. She thought they must 
all be aware — many of them had connexions who had been to 
India, and they must have heard from them— how vary unkindly 
5; : 'Sie natives were often treated. We ought to feci that it must be 
I ; painful to have to be under the government of another nation, 
1^; aud we ought ,to treat the Indian people with great consideration 
pOT that account. (Applause.) We ought also to considei* that we 
|<^oiee in calling ourselves a Christian country, and if. we are 
Ohrifttiana we ought to act in the spirik of Christianity. We 
v^fihould be very careful of our conduct towards them, and shown 
; ;>;gopd example. But they must all bo aware that it was exactly 
the contrary. They had probably heard, or road in the newspaper^ : 
; that drunkenness had been introduced into India by the IkigUs^ 

; and that the example of drunkenness had set the natives againat 
A- want of sympathy with India had been shown inir 
this want of sympathy made the people , ua*' 
advice from us or to co-operate with us; aid, 
if we wished to beneht India we xnust ffol 



'we ;can 

tBBfldui Another thing she obserVbd in’ gdng to lndm 
wc^derfttl work Government had effected in that country, 
flrib wefc she was resident in In(ha she was greatly 
th see the large schools fi^quented by yoting Hindu gontlem^ l^ 
all of which she was perfectly at homo because she heard nothMg?^ 
but English, She examined them in English books, and 
answered with a facility and fluency that she should not hafiiS 
found in many English schools. (Applause.) She found uiii^;)^Ji| 
sitiea of a high class, afid in one small town there were a thousai^vi' 
young men receiving a first-class education. Many of them 
to the University of Bombay ; in fact, she should think, ^ in 
upper middle classes there were in proportion more young 
who took the B.A. degree than thoro were in England. The pro- Y 
gress that had been made in education she found to have be^ si; 
most wonderful. She also found native gentlemen engaged as - J 
magistrates and in various official capacities, and one gentleman 
told her that he had five judges fo his own family. She found a i 
system of local taxation being inaugurated, tho natives taxing ; 
themselves willingly for education, and in several towns the pOPpfo ; ; 
had what was analogous to our Town Council, the natives constfc’:;i 
tuting two-thirds of tho Council. All these things showed thafr^- 
the British Government, looking at the diffculties they had tP 'ii 
contend with arising out of the manners and religion of the Indi^ vi 
people, had adopted a wise and right system in dealing with India "y 
and considering all these matters gave her a high impression of 
what our Government had done and was doing, and also a conyic YY 
tiou that our Government was working with an earnest desire to did^ ; | 
good to India, and to govern it to the very best possible advantag^$ic; 
(Applause*) Then the railwj^s which had been introduced hlMS^S 
wrought a most efiective revolution. The diffculties of travelling 
India were enormous, so much so that the inhabitants of one distri# f ' 
Imd formerly not the least knowledge of the people of another 
of l^ia. When she was there, a journey which she took in t^|| 
Junirs used to take a fortnight. In one town on her fiist 
caxriiges could not pass along the streets, but in 1870 she 
4n teuimse change had been effected -^-good houses had; 






in fihorfc, there had heen a perfectr reTaklbii;^^ 
Arid railroads had Eot only effected oonuntmication, but 1/hey lMfc4 
tended, in a great variety of waiys, to civilize the people and indoee^ 
"good habits amongst them, and, moreover, they had done muob ta 
break down caste. When they were first started, the BrahmHiB^ 
who held that they lost caste if they touched low class perso:^ 
went to the railway officials, and begged that a special caniaige 
m be put on for them, but the officials would not recognize 
.lanch a proceeding ; they told the Brahmins that if they wished 
. for seclusion they must always travel first class, and the Brahmina 
not caring to incur the expense of such an arrangement faced the 
difficulty, and went with the others. In numerous ways the 
minds of the people were being trained and developed, and 
natives were found to be capable of taking some of the most 
important posts in India. They had not nerve and vigour 
enough for some posts on the railways, but they could be 
trained as ordinary officials, and this training was incidentally 
immense good. Then, again, the factories which were 
epringing up in India were exceedingly important. There was an 
exceedingly rich manufacture in India called Kinkaub, which was 
used a great deal by the nobles, and they might imagine it was 
excessively expensive because it was woven with gold. She had 
’ beard a great deal of this material, and having a desire to see it 
. manufactured, she obtained j>ermission from the manufacturer to 
so. The journey to the “manufactory ” was through a number 
and low streets, and instead of getting better, they got 
narrower and worse, till at last she stopped at a miserable looking 
f V building —she hoped they had no such place in Boyston* Hiis , 
- she eutei^d, and having ascended some tumble-down stairs, arrived 
^ . a a sort of garret, and there she beheld three looms of primitive 
atmcture. The manufacture had been shown at the exhibition In 
she thought it would have been a most wonderful exU* 

; ) looms and the workmen had been transported vntlr 

; the rich material. There were two persona at each loom, entirely 
of whom, a boy, seemed lost in wonder and astohiahmcmt 
;; at the visitors— ^he bad never seen such before in his life. The 
; ; poor people— she was really afraid to tell tbem^ 




Ma titan 2 b . 6d. a week, barely eiioiag 

And if any special occarabn eocuttedi w 
wm bompelled to borrow from the mastery these adyanc^ 
inb^^ and kept them in a sort of bondage in consequence, beoa^ji. 
thqr could not leave them on account of debt. In this way tb^ 1^^ ; 
people were kept enslaved all their lives. She inquired whetiiit^:; 
‘ would not be possible to introduce some better machines, and indtt!tjt> 


it was thought to be impracticable, owing to the conditions | 

existed between employer and employed. On another occasion 
visited a cotton factory in Bombay, where a very different state dPx> 
things was presented. It was an excellent building, and tb¥| 
worthy superintendent was a Lancashire man. On ehtorfng we; ; 
was perfectly astonished, and said to the superintendent, Why, ! 
this is a little bit of Lancashire transported to India.** 1310:: 
arrangements were well organized and beautifully carried out, an4 
the workmen were as diligent as they would have been in EnglsmC 
The superintendent spoke very highly of them too. They had hot ■ 
quite as much strength, he said, as the English, they could not; r 
Work as many hours, or do quite as much, but they could do 
the work as well. (Applause.) This superintendent thought ho 
had a mission to accomplish as well as tis regular work, and he 
said, in his opinion, cotton factories were doing as much almost as ; 
Christianity for the benefit of India. Ho had people woi^ng ; 
for him who had been in the lowest stage of degradation, but he 
had raised Hhem to a position of usefulness ; and he took delJgbt"| 


in taking little boys whom he found running about the streets, an^| 
teaching them how to gain a livelihood. When she saw 
work being carried out she felt proud of her countiy, aii& though^ 
that a number of such Englishmen would do good to India. But , | 
she must not forget the missionaries who went over to evangelise; ^: 
India, They did not confine themselves to the preaching of dogmsMMg 
in fact, extremely few natives were really converted, but the good 
were doing must not be estimated by that alone. 
established a great many schools which were productive of 
Wefit to the people. In the Mission Schools, of 0 GurBe,^ 1 lJM»i:| 
8^ were taught regularly, there was also a certain 





: wMch tiojb exist m the 

V Spools. Ill the Government Bchode the Government conetdered ' 
; ; it was their duty to attend to the social customs of the native^ 

I and to prevent high and low caste persons being together, but the 
missionaries, of. course, did not recognize any distinctions of that 
/ she was glad to hnd that this feeling was gaini^ 

ground, indeed she had seen children of the lowest class receiving 
instruction with the children of Brahmins. It was true there was ’ 

;a great prejudice against Christianity, but that subsided, and she 
was exceedingly pleased to find that in every place she went to the 
natives appreciated the great kindness of the missionaries, and they 
the teaching that was given them. A missionary who 
“ nettled down in any place, and shed his kind influence around, waa 
i^ardod as a friend of the natives, and if one asked any native 
gentleman, he would tell him, although he did not profess 
f . Christianity, that the coming of the missionaries had been a great 
I' : l)oon to India, (Applause.) Many Indian gentlemen came to 
^ country to see our ways of living, and,»when they returned, 
t^yriie was happy to say, they always expressed themselves as being 
/ delighted with the reception they mot with here. But they would 
}' sorry to Lear what happened to visitors to this country on their 
|i return to India. When they crossed the seas they were, in the 
i|irti?aation of their countrymen, thrown out of caste, and they had 
*"1;^ undergo degrading ceremonies to be re-admitted. And if, as 
generally the case, any Hindu gentlemen refused *to go into 
on returning to their own country, they were persecuted 
In every part of India those who had gone back had 
so treated by their countrymen, and she was sorry to say 
residents did not give them support. One would 
|^^|tupp6se that the English residents would be rejoiced to welcome 
pi '^HaiaQiigBt them anyone who had visited England, and that, knowing 
Ijibbw persons who crossed the seas were persecuted, they wouldgivo 
evexy encouragement, but it was not so. She was sorry thfit 
m India, and she felt that if those who gai^ 

knew that such conduct was disapproved of l?y t&3| 

I' K Iiieo]^ would renounce it. In order to xnak<^ 

widely as possible, and to create an 



of tile proceed!^ ^ 

^ l^read an abaiittct^f^ ^tiua mae^mgi bafi 

Ibvmajd/aBd was 110 in its fifth yean/ The journal 
liahed moiithly was circulated iu India and England, and 
Joined the Association would be showing synipathy with 
They found that this Association was gaining considerable infldeno^l 
and she was happy to state that they bad now obtain^ :; t^i 


sympathy and influence of Princess Louis of Hesse, better knowA ; 
as our Princess Alice, who acted as their president. They wotd^f 
also see in the last annual report that gentlemen and ladies 


distinction both in England and India were members of iti • ! 

Mr. E. K. Fordham proposed a vote of thanks to"' 
Carpenter for her lecture, and he did so with greater pleasat^ ;:; 
because ho was sure everyone who heard it would respond to tWv 
vote of thanks, and feel that they knew more of India noir thailf:; ! 
they did before and deeper interest in her. 


On Monday evening, February 8 tfa, a very interesting lecture; 
was delivered by Miss Carpenter, of Bristol, in the new schoolroom^ ; 
Ashwell, the subject being Female Education iu India, and hoi|ti 
can we help it ?’* ' 

Mr. E. K. Fordham, who presided at the meeting, introducing' 
Mias Carpenter to the densely crowded audience, said that she waa ‘ 
a very old friend of liis— one of the distinguished philantbropi^ta :* 
of the day, whose only aim was to promote the happiness an^g 
well-being of her fellow creatures, and whose only reward 
approbation of her own conscience. 4 /' ^ 

Miss Carpenter then described in a most interesting way, 
with a graphic clearness and eloquence which only those 
exhibit who themselves have seen what they describe, the manjSi 
evils which require extirpation, before the ground is ready to recoiy#;*^ 
tho highest and purest principles of civilization. She demon strat^;^. 
liK^W capable of receiving education and of deriving benefit 
&om this people were ; also that, in her judgment, the pmetibe 
woi^hipping idols was generally decreiising, and that the 
ahd^nore euUghtene classes Lad no faith in them at lili i/ 


mm 




y system of education would shake tW 

in idolatry to its foundations^ and in this way Christianity " 
Oould then be established on its ruins. 


V ^t the conclusion of the lecture, which was listened to with 
the greatest attention, the Rev. H. W. Hodgson, in very eloquent V 
: ^nd graceful language, proposed a vote of thanks to Miss Carpenter, 
which was seconded by the Rev. J. R. Wilson, who proceeded to 
'’■'mflk one or two questions of Miss Carpenter, in response to her own 
invitation, which she answered and explained in her usual extremely 
lucid and able manner . — Hertfordshire Express, Feh. 13. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


' Mr. Woodrow’s paper at Glasgow, from wliicli extracts 
r^peared in the last Journal, will have drawn the attention 
our readei*s to the very important subject of the systematic 
/ijphyBical development in connection with the educational 
£|iV 3 titutions of the country. We are glad to see the subject 
i vlaken up by the Indian press. . The Times of India, January 
;;35th, says 

efiorts made by Sir George Campbell to promote physical 
w Bengali youths have unquestionably borne valuable 
!^it. As proof of a desire to give every encouragement to this 
im|KUiant department of education, his successor, Sir Ricl^id 
Temple, planned the Gymnastic Tournament at Bolvidero, which . 
^me off on the 7th iust., and was a decided success. Students 
from Government Schools only were allowed to compete, the total 
:^&umber of those who actually entered the lists amoutitiug|to 134. 

. • ' . ■ ■■ 



; jiftrfeirmattcfig commenced at 11 a m., and 
mUal' 6 p.m.; during which time parallel bars; rings, 
boxizontal bar and horse races were tried. A student from DaSi^ 
College, Beni Madhab Pal, particularly distinguished himsdf ^ 
-carrying off no less than three first prizes of the vahie of rs; 
each, besides the prize of rs. 50 awarded him by the Lientenauait:^ f 
Governor himself for general proficiency. There was no disorder , 
or confusion during any part of the proceedings, notwithstanding , 
that boys of all castes and races had met in rivalry on common r 
ground. As Government had to pay the travelling and otl^i^ S ■ 
expenses, and as a large number of boys had no chs^nce of winning 
prizes or otherwise distinguishing themselves, it would havn been, v 
better perhaps if the committee’s suggestion to eliminate such bad 
been acted on before the competitors had been sent up from the ; 
districts. This blunder, however, has had its advantages, iuasmucit 
as it has been the means of affording to provincial schools an oppor- 
tunity of practically testing their own efficiency in j)oint of 
physical training, and of learning lessons by which they will not 
Isil to profit .when the next contest comes on. There will, *in 
future, be two classes of competitors, the boys being divided - 
according to their age and height, and it will also be arranged that ; ' 
no one boy should carry away more than a certain number of 
prizes at these public trials of physical skill and prowess.” 

tVe hope that tlie following is conect. It is copied from 
the Indian Ifews : — i 

" There is some prospect of an Instructress of Female Schpc^ - > 

. appointed for Bengal.” .'i 

We are happy to welcome a new paper for East Bengal, ., 
edited in Daccca, the object of w'hich is to promote social ; ; 
. impMiyement, keeping clear of such a party. We regret ; 

papers which have been fortvarded tone 
is a strong political tone in which we can by ne'i 
.meane take any part; politics are -quite out of the, jhpu^! ‘ 



PS 


" ’ .'■> - .^ '^. ■ /’ '1 ; '. 

i^0m0erM :ti&;:^ssb^^ 

:;;:i^ higher future, by sympatbisMjg^ 

lllhoae who are striving to emancipate themselves fri>m; 
i social bondage under which they are present We hope that; 

“The East/* has this main object, and w^.. 

:: in giving the following extracts from the 

^l^esen^ — 

have chosen ^ English’ in spite of our own vemaculair 
" to he the medium of our intercourse with the public, becausiS 
however disqualified we may be to deal in a foreign tongue with 
requisite elegance and excellence, there is hardly a second 
; languDge so vastly used amongst our countrymen, rulers and' 

! others, and aifording such great facilities for holding our inter- 
g course with the distant quarters, 

; . > ** As to the necessity of our appearance wo have to say that 

only English paper already in existence in East Bengal has 
j:?;ifspoused a particular cause, for, it has openly declared itself to 
Kh© a planter’s journal, whilst the want of one embracing no 
E Qr.sect or any other denomination of people has been long 
felt here Even some of our brethren at the metropolis urged 
J; the necessity for such a journal in this quarter. We purpose to 
|iMeet this want, leaving it entirely to time to judge of the ex> 
ISpedioncy of; and our fitness for, the task wo have proposed to 
Utosdves.” ■ ^ 

/ have much pleasure to lay the following notice before 
readers, of a novel and most important Bengali Journal. ^ 

Bharat Siiamajiri or the Indian Woekman,-*- 
;^);:®hder the above title is now publisLed at Barahanagar, in the 
|;|aj^|hbourliood of Calcutta, a monthly Bengali Journal of eight : 

8VO., with wood-cut illustrations, price one pice 

It is purely an educational paper, and its bhjectis to' ^ 
ii|IUjqdy a means of improving the moral and intollectu4;|kai-^'^^ 
M^ion of the working classes by short and simple 
l^dhjbots adapted to these ends, siich as descriptions of 

interest; accounts 







fifttiye arts and manufactures, and the application of science tb; 
IQie improvement of such arts and manufactures as exempMed 
in more advanced countries ; there are also biographical sketches ^ 
6f individuals whose characters or careers may be likely to 
exercise a beneficial influence on the readers, and advice and 
suggestions on subjects bearing on their own welfare or on their 
duties xo their fellow-men, such as may tend to make or keep 
them worthy and respectable members of society. It will theste- 
fore avoid everything calculated to elicit controversy, such as 
religious or political subjects, or such as may be likely to ? 
produce ill-feeling between different classes of the comipunify/^ 
— TheJEoit. 


A meeting was held lately in. Bombay t^organise a society for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals. Mr. Justice Pinkey was in 
the chair, and many Ehglish and native gentlemen were present 
The object of the society is to check cruelty to animals by insti- 
tuting prosecutions against persons who wantonly inflict cruelty on 
horses, bullocks, or any other animals, and by spreading amongst 
people clearer ideas as to the nature and effect of inhuman treat- 
ment. Sir Jamoetjee Jejeebhoy, Bart., Dr. Atmaram Pandurang, 
Sir Mungoldass Nathoobhoy are among the promoters of the 
movement. It was unanimously resolved, That it is desirable a 
society should be established in order to check cruelty to 'animid. 
Hby instituting prosecutions against persons who wantonly inflict 
suffering on horses, bullocks, or any other animals, and by spreadr 
ing amongst people clear ideas as to the nature and effect of inhumau 
treatment.” The Hon. Kao Sahib Vishwanath and Mr. Lee 
Warner have consented to act as Honorary Secretaries, and Mr. A, 
Turner as Honorary Solicitor to appear in prosecutions by the 
society.— 

Bomb-ay Pkoqbess. — The spinning and weaving mills at Bombay 
give employment to a large number of hands. About 2,J00 baQ<fo I 
are employed in the Ooorla Oottea Mill alone . — The EobL 
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showed Uis iajtorsst edaoaUoKi d^v^g 

hjb late yisit to Oaloutta bj Buhscribii^ fOO rnpees to the Feoiald' 
formal School of the Indian Beform Association. 


Two new native members have been nominated by the laent** 
Governor to the Bengal Council. One of thorny Babu Kriste Pass 
Paul, is the editor of the JStindu PcUtiot, the other^ Synd Asghar Ali^ 
‘is a Mahommedan of good family^ who spent some years in England 
and was called to the English Bar. 


PEESONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


In the Indian Medical Service Examination of candidates who 
baYe gone through a course of instruction at the Army Medical 
School, Netley, held last month, Mr. Danjisha N. Parakh (of 
' Bombay) passed successfully as the eleventh among fourteen caiidi- , 
dates. 

Mr. Surajbal Pandit passed in Class Ilf. of the December 
Class lists (School of Jurisprudence). 

The name of Mr. Arun^salam (of Ooylou) appeared iu the 
: Cambridge Law and History Tripos List in January, and he was 
admitted to the degree of B.A. 

Mr. B. D. Bose, a student from Bengal, has lately arrived in; 

.^V'ShDkgl ^ 

> We hear that a Parsee lady, wife of Dr. Pestonjeo, has pub- 
c v '^ a translation, in Guzerahti, of Lord Chesterfield^ Letters; 

She was a distinguished pujul in the Alexandra Girls* School^ 
Bombay, and has kept up her studies diligently since leaV&g the 
aqhooL The MS. was revised by a friend of the lady’s fathe^y and ; ’ 
her husband assisted her in^translating some of the most difiioult ; 
j^;.'paB8age8.^..' . 
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NOTICES. 

The Manchester Branch of this Association has resolved 

• 

itself into an independent body, colled the “ Manchester Indian 
. Association/’ devoting its attention to the development of the 
indostrial resources of India. We trust that much valuable 
work wil he done by them, in which we shall warmly 
sympathise. 


Tlie Secretaries of the Loudon Branch have prepared a 
very valuable paper of information for gentlemen in India 
who propose to visit England. They have kindly furnished 
copies for transmission to India with the Journal, and we 
request our Mends to give it as much publicity as possible. 
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The lecture lately delivered in Manchester by Sir BarUe' 
Frere contains most important information respecting thftii; 
Indian Empire, and •the opinions which he himself gives iHt '; 
are entitled to the highest respect. The manufactures If;'; 
that country are rapidly progressing, and he has shown 
most strikingly how beneficial is the effect of bringing 
laws of labour, developed by the railways, to bear on the-'? 
lo'#er portions of the Hindus, gradually developing in them' ? 
thosi jhoMts and powers which distinguish .the workiag; J 
classen ^f the west. As material prosperify increases, edn(!»*|i 
tion is essential to make the social condition what it shott^ iSl 
b& j This will certainly not be generally givfen to 
chlMren of the factory operatives unless there is .spe(^‘f 
j^vision made for it by a Half-time Factory Act; Oom|3 
mental prosperity and the general education of the connti^ 
do hot ni^ssarily produce such enlightened benevoleh^;;||l^) 
mahagers as would lead to establishing schools in coQue£^i^;| 
with their factories. This is strikingly shoi^ ; the 
xeeehtly dicited by an ofScial investigation, i(^wed>; 

the eduni^ httiie 
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tion in Massachusetts, which is generally considered to be 
one of the best educated parts of the world. It is found 
that 65,000 children are there growing up in ignorance! 
Surely if legal protection from ignorance among factory ope- 
iratives is necessary in the enlightened New England, it is fat 
nptoie so in India. The good effect of education in connection 
Wilh labour is strikingly shown in a remote village in Bengal 
where the benevolent enlightenment of a few inanageis has 
quite transformed a district. A coriespondent writes, “ Here 
there is an indigo factory. The planters are very good men. 
They have kept up an Anglo-vernacular school for the 
boys, and have also maintained by liberal aid a charitable 
fcpensary. This place prodnees indigo and lac dye. It is a 
tolerably populated village considering its distance from all 
' civilized influences. It is ten miles froin, the railway station, 
and there is no regular communication for these ten miles. 
Mffumer the planters have made it a smilhig place.” Would 
, that there were many such ! Unfortunately they are rare, 
for employers are not always so considerate of their depend- 
f «nts, even in our own country. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE. 


y:; In the August number of the Journal, 1874, we called the 
Sattehtion of our readers to the Indian Museum and libraiy, 
"isjhd in doing so we especially referred to Dr. Watson’s able 
^^eeii^rt “ in the efficient working of tlie Indian Museunt and 
We are glad to flud that the necessity of such an 
; & is becoming more thoroughly recognised, and that 

: i iPr. Watson continhes to keep it well before the public. If 








given in a papet 
in London last year^ earned 
: useful both to native Indians 

in. India, than was contemplated wheh^^^ 
ifethoved to the eastern gaUeri5s of the International 
tion at South Kensington. Dr. Watson proposes, in ^ 
paper which is just published/to establish in conneetipnii 
' the Museuin and Library an Indian Institute for 
enquiry and teaching. Such an institution is very esseiiSSM| 
if the capabilities of the Museum and Library are to be 
available to their fullest extent, in fact, without lectured, 
many of the objects in the Museum and the w^orks m 
Library will be of little use to beginners in the study; 
Indian history, literature and commerce. Dr. Watson 
truly observes in the preface to his paper 

‘‘ The following pUper was prepared for the Oriental Opngr|^ 
which assembled iif Loudon iu September of last year. The id^ 
of establishing, in connection with tho India Museum aud Libriirj^ 
an Indian Institute for lecture, enquiry and teaching is one Arhi^ 
has long occupied my attention, v; 

The contents of the paper are: — 

‘*1, On the importance of Indian studies to England, and cm 
^ their advancement by means of an Indian Institute, 

^‘IL The India Museum aud Library, and the scientific^ 
practical and political importance of the studies for i^hich th^ 
supply the materials. ; ^ gl 

— The country and its resources. Physical geograph^) 
of India. The natural histoiy pf Indv* i 
agriculture, mauufactores, and 
■ India.' . _ ■■■'■ 

« — The people of India and their moral 

condition. Ethnography of India. “ ^ 
and administration of India. * 
social economy of Indian 




INPUN 

. , ^ IIL-^Outline of the organization of the Institute Jttud ito 

;probable effects. Influence of the Institute on the progresa ef { 
higher education amongst the natives of India. Influence of the 
, Institute on the training of the candidates for the Civil Service of 
India. Conclusion.** 

■p 

We have not space for more than one extract; we fed, 
however, that after reading it most of our readers will not be 
' teatisfied until they have the paper in its entirety : — 

IKriiUiSNCE OF TilK INSTITUTE ON THE NATIVES OP INDIA. 

. “ The influence of the Institute on India will^ be twofold. 

There are the indirect advantages which accrue to India from the 
' spread in’ England of correct notions abuut the country and its 
people, and there are tlie direct educational advantages of such an 
‘institution to the natives themselves. 

“ With ivgnrd to the fiivt point, nothing can be more easily 
than the iulliieiKc which the greater knowledge and increa^d 
appreciation of Indian literature, and Jndii^n art has exercised on 
English public opinion. It has esi:ahU>h»^<i the claim of the 
natives of India to be consithicd as oiio of the culturablo races 
capable of the higheyt civilization, and it lias yielded them pro- 
^’.cedence in the decorative arts. As imllcated in tlie preceding 
pages, the literature, avchitcctnro, and arts (d 1 vidia have become 
not only objects of study, but have been found full of instruction 
V, and of niimifold applicuioa to iini tiers doci)ly interesting to all 
educated men. All this has contribuiod to make jircvalent in 
, England those ideas of justice to India, of gwvcniiug India in the 
intoresta of the governed races, whieli, si nee the days of Burke, 

: have never wanted an advocate, but wlritii had to fight against 
: ; strong pr6judice.s and strong interests, w hich it would liave been 
, to overcome, had not the tendency of the whole literaiy 

5b movuMuent of the present times come to tlicir aid. A.a 

is, the effect has been considerable, not only in the general 
country has adopted towards India, but in the 
that English public opinion, reflected in the English goverhing’ 
has softened the antipathies between the conquerors 
to repress that ignorant contempt 







:for which was formerly bf fer 

of Europeans living in India. Thus even on these indijnkit;^^ 
the tiction of the Institute, in eitalting the glories of 
eyes of England, will be felt benehcially by the natives 
But the direct influence of the Institute on the higher eiliic 
of the natives can be made of no less account. , 

** A system of higli education for the natives of India ] 
been in operation for nearly 20 years. Its influence has ' 
wide, but it will be admitted that its effects have not fulfilledf^ 
originally formed expectations, although there have been br 
exceptions. Hitherto its effects have been rather negative t 
])ositive, — leading more to a development of the critical, spiritr^l^ 
the breaking down (»f old ties and superstitions — than tb 
grc^tli of a cultivated class with new aspirations, and a 
elevated standard of j^racticul life. There are many things 
account for the turn which education has taken in India. One 
the chief of these, is that real culture, — that is, the direction 
■the whole rntmtal au<l moral forces towards the accomplishment 
elevated aims, w’hether in practical or intellectual lite,^is: t3^ 
result rather of an unconscious communication by means'^ 
perscunil contact and example, than of mere teaching and exam!iin|^ 
tion, and that the education which develops this real eultjpa^i 
consists not so much in an indoctrination with certain mental ani|| 
moral ]»ro})osi lions, as iu the sum total of the various causes whiol| 
influence the development of mind and the formation of characteri:j 
and whi(;h originate not in any definite system of education bufi? 
in the su rroui id ing social and political conditions. WJmt is requiib^Il 
is not a few more ideas, but a personal experience drawn froitiiJIS 
very dilTercrit state of society.” 




In connection with this snlyect we give the Memorial 
the Association of Cliamher of Commerce of the 
Kingdom to the Eight Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, 
First Lord of Her Majesty’s Treasury 

“ Shewetb,— That your memorialists beg to call the at 
of Her Majesty’s Government to the desirability of Veud 




many mi&iona of 

/ ''‘®iat tko commercial and industrial prosperity of 
M hi i^easm^ due to the rapid utilization of ueifly 

.diEipOTer^ raw materials, the consequent growth of new hra^chei 
; of :manufa^^^ and to their ready adaptation to the require- 

India is one of our principal sources for the supply 
Jyf raw materials, as well aa one of the principal outlets for our 
■fm^nfaotures, thp trade of the TTnited Elingdom with India 
V t^ng the third rank in our external commerce, and following 
dlbsely in importance the trade with France. 

the vast capabilities of India for supplying ndtv raw 
materials are exemplified by the unparalleled development of the 
j^e trade, the exports of raw jnte from Calcutta having increased 
j;^-fiild within the last ten yoars^, and the aggregate value of 
tod jute manufectm^ exported in IB72-73 from Calcutta 
Iphpuntiiig to more than five millions sterling value, and the 
Hfutotities of jute now imported into the United Kingdom con- 
^l^rably exceeding the imports of fiax and hemp taken together^ 
though the whole trade is only a creation of the last 30 years. 

V** That the India Museum contains a great variety of specimens 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral products of Ihdiai 
^l^i^rto but little known, but which the eitterprise and ingenuity 
might render as important materials for 
/^nr zniHs and factories as jute has already become, and rhea 
;pF^^ to become, and that the Museum may also afford useful 
:|iiudance in the selection of jirofitablo exports. 

That such guidance would be particularly useful at a time 
:^$^iotQign competition and the growth of native manufactures 
reUder it more and more imperative to study the tastes 
^ native consumers. 

however, this magnificent collection has been . 
i^i^aratively useless from want of suitable accommodation and 

6f raw jute from Calcutta in the five yeto rading i - 
'^'***'^ *^1 lim^ value tjo £3,010,000, md in teie five , years eiidit^ . 

r^<<mly £622;060.' 




'"and^lha^in 

d ^ of EngUfih trade 

( ishould be located in a suitable 

^ntml position, and that they shoidd be ioranged iu 
ijoatmer as to be not merely helps for soientMc 
teachings but available for reference to practical men of b^^ 

^ ^ that purpose they would further suggest thMlfroti^^ 
be made to render, accessible the stores of information 
IQast India Company and the present G^overnment must hai|i>^ 
accumulated with regard to many of the products of the cpunti^^^ 
in such a manner that the important manufacturiug und^^ 
mercial centres throughout the kingdom may be able to dra^^ 
from the depot of tho Museum, samples of such raw mate^C^tf^ 
as they may desire to experiment upon. * 

* ^ That considering tho many efforts of the East India Gompo^^ 
in past times, and the more systematic efforts of the preses^ii 
Government in promoting the material development of India^ f^^ 
Association is coniid^t that the Secretaiy of State for India ^ 
Council cannot hut be anxious to farther an undertaking tendi^:^ 
60 directly to the benefit of India; that considering, howevisf^l 
the equally direct interest of England in this matter, $ndjlu^.' 
financial circumstances in which India has been placed by 
late famine, the memorialists are of opinion that the sub]^^^ ^ : 
of suificient importance to render it desirable that Her Maj|9fltyf]| 
Government should afford such assistance as may be requu^.:4Qf^ 
ensure the efficient working of an institution which may be made^^ 
subservient to the best interests of both, countries. 

Your memorialists therefore hope that Her MajOi^l^ 
Government will find it possible at an early period to take,,rt«S^^ 
to render the India Museum eflaiQient for the purposes herein 

(Signed) .S.-a iioY^ 

President of the Association of Ghmr^bip^ 
Commerce of the United Kingdom.” 
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Sm BABTLE FEERE ON OUR INDIAN .RELATIONS, • 


On Wednesday, April 14th, the Rt, lion. Sir Bartle Frore, 
O.C.S.I., K.C.B., &c, delivered an address in the Mayor’s 
Parlour at the Town Hall, Manchester, ou the " Industrial 
and Commercial Relations between India and England.” The 
address was delivered under the auspice.s of the Manchester 
Indian Association, and Mr. Hugh Mason, the President -of 
itho Association, occupied the chair There was a large 
'Attendance 

We regret that space pi-cveuts our giving in ejietm the 
whole of Sir Bartlo Frerc's very valuable address, tlie more 
TalUttble because liis acquaintance with India extends over a 
period of 40 years, and is not confined to any one part of 
that vast empire. We must content ourselves witli the two 
following very interesting extracts. 

^ After the introductory address of the Chairman, and the 
'irtatement of Sir Bartle Frere of some ol the opinions he 
heard expressed, he thus continued : — 

He should now like to speak on what appeared to him the 
'fesult of his own experience of Indian affairs. He would com- 
i ittenoe by saying, that whatever amount of improvement they 8aW| 

V foneied they saw, in India, he agreed with what he believed to 
the opinion of nine-tenths then present, that it ought only to 
stimtduB to them to attempt fui-ther improvements — (hear, 
that they ought never to say that they had attained the 
iiUfifot perfection in the government of India any more 
in the government and the management of the affairs of this 
jjennntiy* He would also remind them of another subject upon 
IVliiGh they should be entirely agreed, which was that there waa 
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no special principle applicable to India which was not applieahl^ 
to this oonntiy, and there was no principle applicable to this 
country which was not applicable to India, T(ApplauBe.) Hew it 
was to be applied; when it was to be applied, and where it was to 
be applied, was another matter. They might require local experi* 
ence in the practical ap[)licatioii of the principle, but with regard 
to the principles themsilvcs he believed there could be no difference 
between this country and Tiidia. (Hear, hear.) Ho then passed 
on to speak of the trade of India, which his friend had said bad 
not increased in the way which they might reasonably bare 
expected it to have iiicrensod during the past twenty years of 
peace. On this point he (Sir Rirtle Fiere) had taken some trouble 
to go into details, and he had pointed out to his friend that there 
had been a very large and a very steady increase — inflated a little 
during the period of the American war, but still visible throughout 
the whole period ; and more particulaily he bad pointed out tho 
increase in that branch of trade which more particularly iiitcrestod 
Hauchester — the cotton trade. (Hear, hear.) He pointed out 
that India |xporU*d during the five years 1 849-1 on an aver- 
age 130,500,00011)8. of cotton, and that duiiug the five years 
1869-1873 they exjiorted yearly 437.000,000 lbs. The value of 
the cotton exports twenty years ago was on the average £1,826,000, 
against an average during the latter five years he had named of 
£13,000,000. (Applause.) He also pointed out to his friend how 
the value of the cotton manufactures which liad beeu sent to India 
had increa«;ed in pretty much the sumo ratio — that in the flrst five 
years he had named, 1849.1853, tbei;^ was an average import into 
India of English manufactured goods to the amout of £5,000,000, 
and during the five years 1869-1873, £15,000,000. (Applause.) 
He pointed all this out to his friend, who was still unsatisfied, and 
said, ‘Compare that with any of our great colonies and see what 
is ibhe difference.’ To that he made him this answer, and thqy 
would be able to judge how far it was a satisfactoiy one. Ha 
said, 'You go to Australia or to America, a perfect desert, and 
sand out a population first of all, and then you commence trading 
with them, and you are surprised that the increase in your trade 
is so But really it would be very strange if it was 



aid afto 

^grau4i$ and tr^iiig witb th^ i 
to baTe the whole trade with th^, and that, whatotiflCrlt^ 
!;iught be, would appear an increase of trade. But that was by no ^ -1^ 
indu^ with India, where, as they knew, they came ^ 

a cGi^^^ very highly civilised, a country which * 

!y^rs; ago English travellers visited and thought in many respects 
higU than our own country. We went among ^ ■ 

thflOe people and found them in a state of utter disorder and dia- ; . 
? organisation, from political causes, through the strife of kingdoms, 

; imd the fi^ we did was to reduce the country to some sort , 
of peace and order, and, as the people recovered their old state 
Of prosperity and civilisation, of course their trade improved. The 
result they saw now. They must remember that in its state of ^ 

disorder India took a large proportion of English trade, and the 
increase, whatever it was, was simply due to the effects of the , 
Mpiace and good order which had been introduced. This seemed to 
a very esaeiitial difforence, Ifi ijisteq.d of comparing the 
: increase of trade with India with the trade of our colonies they 
would compare it with, say Ireland, or the Netherlands, or any of 
I OUT; own customers in t])is country, it would be the truer way, and 
. be should not be afraid of that sort of comparison. At any rate, 
vjlbe increase which had taken place gave them good reason to hope 
;1S^t what increase there was would be steady and progressive^ and 
j/i:j%>y might look for an annual, or at any rate, a quinquennia 
.'^inCFease of trade to a very great amount — (hear, hear) — because ^ 

■ experience of all parts of India — and he did not know that it 
ever been falsified— wus that there was no part of the Empire . 
^!^h was at the present moment trading with England to the 
extent of its natural capacity. (Hear^ hear.) There was no 
qf India where the.,people would not be prepared to taka ^a. 

more English manufactures, and who could not send a 
deal more raw material to this country than they did at tbci 


Erere next referred to the questiem qf > l^^ 
of wh of industiy 

India was looked into the inore 






.' .That slaveiy }&ad been' 

ii la^ very few words, which provided ttot the affi^BpShl 
that a loaii was a slave should have no mfiaence / wbate^o^ 
ia critic civil proceediugs, and for many years^ 

lii^ thing unknown. The slav^ he was bound to; 




w^ pretty fairly treated, as slaves went. ITiey 

not their own masters, and 

upon^the whole their treatment was ndt cruel, and t 
prefetred to‘ remain as hired servants, paid after their. own faihibjii^l 
and the thing died out as he hoped slavery would die everywhei^tei: 
(Hear, hear, } But at all events a change like that, which affe<^i6d»a|t; 
the least, 20,00,0000 of the poorest and most downtrodden of t&er 
labourers of the city was a thing which, to say the least of 
reflected no disgrace upon the Government which carried it but.^ 
The effect had been even still greater upon those who bad bceni; 
always free ; men who were just as proud of their freedom, 
valued it just as much^ ^nd took as good pains to preserve it, 

' could be desired iii this country. (Hear, hear.) There were 
great many things they had to submit to which would not be^, 
submitted to in England, but it was only necessary to go across tli6j 
channel and on to the continent of Europe, and they would fiiwL 
the eame remark held- good there. He^ had had many opl^^l 
tunitiesof seeing a good deal of the labouring classes of 
He saw a good deal of them forty years ago, and he bad seen;;# 
jppd deal^f them within the last ten years, and he found theb^’l 
position greatly improved. That improvement was due to a variet^S 
of circumstances — in some respects to the administratiou and 
laws which had been passed, but most of all to the introduoll^:^ 
of railways into India, The works connected with the raflw^ 
.wore generally carried out by English contractors, who bi^ught t^^^ 

^ ; their knowledge of the means of working 

men; and, sanguine as he had always been of 
pebple of India^ he could not have believed that 
; so great an effect .upon the labouriiig ^clflbiBejB of 

as the railway works had had. Theiw a 

tiae contractor was going to be ia 





who would do oyerythiag but eat up the. ^ple whO; 

W^ for him— and it was* thought necessary to take special cai^ 

; ;tO prefent his ill-using and tyranuising oyer the people with whom 
he dealt This action turned out to be one of the delusions of the 
time. It turned out in the end, that whatever the railway con* 
tniCHior might be to the person with whom he contracted as to. the 
5 work done, he was the best fnend the workmen ever had. (Hear, 
hear.) And he would tell them why. Previously, money wagm 
were very little known, and the labourer was generally fixe^.to 
'his own village. He had .great difficulty in getting away from it, 
and never dreamed of going further than the district immediately 
^und him to look for work. If hard times came he had nothing 
to do but sit down and die. That was the state of the laboui’er, 
when he first knew the district from which a great deal of the 
[ labour of Bombay was drawn. He was paid by his food, a scanty 
I allowance of clothing, and occasionally a little money, and the 
that labourers were vCry badly off. But when they 
on the railway works, they were paid in money, and 
i: i|he result was iihat the labourers now purchased their necessaries 
g Mth money, and were comparatively free men. He had made 
; and found that they were a great deal better off. They 

kwere perfectly content with the way they were paid at the railway 
works, and were masters of their own wages. (Ffo ir hear.) That 
.j^Was the point, and it affected men far beyond the range from 
|r^hioh the actu^il labourers on the works were drawn. He had 
men speak of rails in India as ‘the Incar»iatioa of Justice.’ 
place,’ they said, ‘it paid everybody what they earned, 
I it ^ everybody who came to it, and then, last of all, it 
HffiJiarged everybody alike according to the accommodation it gave.’” 
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OBITUARIES. 


Obtloh Disriicr Coubt.— Mr. Berwick, after openiug the Court 
in Colombo, on Monday, delivered from the bench the following 
eulogy on the death of the Interpreteit Mudalyar of his Court : — 
** During our short Christmas recess, death has reminded us that 
in the midst of joy wo are in mourning , and the Court now 
resumes business with the place void of one of the most respected 
members of its staff, who had been connected with it for a period 
of twenty-three years, and for, sixteen of these as Singhalese 
Intei'preter. By the death of Mr. Lambert Pei era, Modliar of 
the GovemoPs Gate, the Court has lost, in its oldest officer, a 
singularly able and faithful interpreter, and Government and the 
public a most efficient fnd meritorious servant. For myself, as 
Judge, 1 feel not only, as 1 do keenly, the regret which all must 
entertain when death has summoned one who during so many 
years of daily intercourse has enjoyed and de<«rved from all a very 
high measure of personal esteem, unqualified by a single detracting 
circumstance, and the fullest confidence of myself and all connected 
with the Court, but I also feel deeply the loss of mu efficient 
fellow workman who has well and loyally helped me in the work 
of doing justice to a population of nearly 400,000 souls of various 
races, habits, and laws, and has done so with an intelligence, 
abilityiand conscientiousness which it will he hard to replace. I 
have lost the very viva vice of the mind of the Court, without 
which the tribunals of this country are, for pur}>ose of doing good, 
little better than that rigid and lifeless form whoso spirit, alas, 
has left it. Those who flock here have lost an equally faithful 
interpreter of their words and thoughts, without a perfect render- 
ing of which they must approach the seat of justice only to 
receive an imperfect and mutilated substitute for jnstioe. Such 
was the grave importance of his duties, and such was the admire 
able way in which he discharged them. If the highest praise that 
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089 be given to a man is (as I believe it to be) praise for duty irelL 
petforiDedy that highest praise 1 desire to take this earliest oppoz^ 
toni^ of publicly awarding, and also to record permanently on the 
minutes of this Court, as due to the memory of the able and 
honest oMcer now removed from the scene where his discharge of 
duty won universal regard, no less than that amicable and gentle 
beatingi m which the high courtesy and polish of an educated 
native gentleman of rank, were uncontaminated^by a single trait 
of hollow fulsomeness or oourtiership. If these words can hetp to 
encourage others to * go and jjo likewise,’ the good work which he 
baa»done in life, perpetuated by the memory of his example, will 
not cease with his death : his ovm work will thus still go on, and 
his prince still be with us.” 

SuEAT. — At a recent distribution of prizes at the Hindu Qirls’ 
School at Surat, the Judge, H. M. Berwood, Esq., who presided, 
spoke in high terms of the late excellent wife of the Deputy 
Collector, Mr. Jugjeevandaas, This lady was a leader in the 
cause of female improvement both at Alimedabad, where she warmly 
ccH:)perated with the late Mrs. Oliphant, and here in Surat. If 
many native ladies in different imrts of India were encouraged by 
their husbands to take a similar position, the progress of female 
education would be much more rapid than it is. They would 
certainly find^ everywhere English ladies who would help them. 
The Judge thus spoke : — 

It is fitting also on this occasion that I should give expres- 
sion to the Committee’s deep sense of the loss which we have 
sustained daring the past year in the death of the late lamented 
ICn. Jugjeevandasa Kooshaldass. You all know how indebted 
w# are to our Secretary, Mr. Jugjoevandass, and how much of the 
success of these schools is due to his active exertion. The late 
Mis. Jugjeevandass also took a keen interest in their welfare. 
She was a frequent visitor, and helped greatly by her advice and 
good-will ; and now that she has been taken from us, the loss is 
fi)t to be a personal one by many in our xcqdst. I trust that the 
good example which she set may be followed by other native 
ladica** 
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REVIEWS. 


The lecture of the first Prince of Travancore on the maniient 
and customs of his countiymen, which he places under the categoigr 
of secondary morals/’ is amusing and instructive ; and taken itt 
connection with his first lecture, it establishes the earnestness and 
sincerity with which His Highness seeks the moral regeneration of 
the Hindus in Southern India. 

The Prince explains the term * j^econdary morals,” as he holds 
It, in the following words : — What J have designated * secondary 
morals’ go often under the names of manners, customs, usagefll^ 
etiquette, &c. Sometimes they arc tho reflex of the primary 
morals, sometimes founded upon utility, and sometimes the product 
of mere fancy. Be their origin what it may, they present to us 
an interesting object of inquiiy, aud often lead us to the dis» 
covery of facts of enduring value. Each country, each society^ 
each class has its own secondary morals.” 

The Prince speaks of punctuality ” as occupying a place 
midway between primary morals and more manners. He Bhowg 
how unpunctual his countrymen are in every respect, in eveij 
business of life, and in all social intercourse. He refers to a 
common type of nnpunctuality, that of failing to return what a 
Hindu borrows ” from another, by drawing out a set of drcuni- 
stances from the given fact of A borrowing from B an umbrella 
"to go out in tho rain on some urgent business.” The amusiUg 
description of the fate of this umbrella given by tbo Prince should 
be mad to be appreciated. Connected with unpunotuality is ^he 
utter disregard of the value of time that the Hindu evinces* 
You cannot write too strongly on the vexatious inattention to 
the progress of time which a native who has some work to finieh 
for you, shows. The instance which His Highness alludes to, Cf 
on ivory oarver having taken one year to complete some ivory 
work, is only one of a hundred that occur in every large towuu 
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eieanUuess amongst the natives of India. The Prince 
olf^liness as a secondary moral ; and states in forcible words ! 
that d^ency and sanitary considerations demand that it shonld be 


always practised. 

Pinally, the Prince deplores the usage or custom that condemns, , 
a Hindu woman to a position of servility in a Hindu household. ; 
He calls upon his countrymen to raise the Hindu women to social 
equality ; and the cry, coming from a Prince, the heir apparent to 
a muaimd, speaks volumes for the future welfare of female society 
in Travaucore. 


ir 

Within the limited comimss allowed by our journal it will 
be impossible to notice with any amount of thoroughness 
the Indian periodicals which we have lately received. Nothing 
but a cursory rewiew of them is hero possible. Ataleeh: 

■ yJIend or the Indian Iteformer, a Punjab paper started last 
December, appears to be a very promising one. It maybe 
called a purely Indian paper, Indian in its ideas and in its 
niode.s of expression, only with this difference that those 
ideas are more enlarged and more liberal than could have 
been expected, a consequence indicative of the amount pf 
influence produced l)y European civilization upon the native 
mind. In giving its opinions on matters connected with the 
• government, as well as in criticising the views of different 
; n and ])eriodicals, its tone is moderate and argu- ■ 

; m not often unrnixed witli a little of that sarcastic . 

' huniour which cliaracterizes tlie Oriental mind, and whicli is 
■^usually levelled with great effect. The third number of the^v^-^ 
AV/o7’m(?r draws our attention to the mismanagement ; 
"-of: gaols and to the miserable condition of the pTisoherSi \ 
remedies for both, and recommends a certain aniQhiit 
■y M mental and mechanical education for the latter in nrd#;tb i;. 



^ is now': entering’ 6n ' its-'2tth’ 

■ a gnifflcient jproof of its being ably condnc^d. 

whiob various suggestions have been made in the; aturib^ 

; , the 2n(i January last for the improvement of the 
; ediicatm^ very praiseworthy. It has teen wei|| 

: ; pointed out that not only are books of merit requisite fhr ri? 
sound education, but also that their judicious distaihuti^l 
among the various classes according to the capacity of 
students is equally so. • i 


H 


We ackiio\v.le(lge with many thanks the receipt of 
liichard Teinplo’s movSt valuable Minute on the 

■ If'ii 

Want of space obliges iis'to defer our notice of it to our 
number. * 


The same cause oldiges us to defer the coiitinuatidh 
the -Review of M. (birciii de Tassy's pamphlet. ^ 


I N D I A K J N T E L L I G E N O E. 


Tho Twica pubJishes the foIh>\vivjg letter, signed ‘‘ Hu rrycliuu4:| 
Chintamon,” and dated froiu 4 Addison Teii^ace, .ICeusingkfe ^ 

“ I can only trust to your well-known sense of justico for th^l 
insertion of a letter eontaiiiing sentiments o|)[)OHed to your 0 xcel 4 ?|; 
lent and luminous article on the meeting of the National Ind|gi^§ 
Association lost Thursday at Bristol. The great didiculty m 
way of an increase of sympathy between Great Britain and 
is the want of means" of an inci’ease of knowledge, the want b#| 
means of a dissipation of mistake. India is not so represeb^^l 
as to enable Englishmen, however desirous, to 
impa^ view. Oondemnatory expressbns are reodiveid 



||S.fe^7 '■ ':■.■■ ■>''^i'---; '.' ■ v.'’- ■ 

■"■(BiamtiiatM^'- '■' are 

search for tfaemselires whether those thih^ 
fSlihv ^ experience among Ilnglishmen I have fouM 
no general indifference to Indiai^but rather an 
C';-jj^rA;f(fir that information which it is the object of Miss OsJ^^mt^ r; B 
7,1fo provide ; but I have found a Cimmerian darkne» abottt^^/J^ 

^ m and habits of my countrymen, an almost poetical, descrlp- 
i tfon of our cnstoms, and a conception no less wild and staiiling 
than the vagaries of Mandeville or Marco Pojo concerning 
teli|pon. It is against these spectres that Miss Carpenter ha» i 
;> undertaken her crusade^ a war not impossible, not arduous, not ; 

^ 'Oi^renj^i I think, difficult. Her desire is to create by wider knoy^ 
iledge, warmer personal sympathy; to knock at the door of thi 
{ndian heart, which at any hour of the night is ever ready to 
;iO|)eil ; to establish social intercourse, and to baiiish religions 
The half-time factory, the elevation of women, the 
and industrial schools, while they would earn the 
IpUiti^ude^^^ rf all India, are but first steps, if I may say so, of 
: Pngibh duty to a state which, to conclude with the impresMte : 
, W G. Campbell, ‘Providence has entrusted to English 

,■ ■ ■■ 

; ; Tai: Native Peess in India. — Some brief reference to the -; 

^ i jpresent state of the native fourth estate in Bengal may not be 
i ^thout intei’est. Last year seven vernacular journals retired from 
' vand twenty tefok it up. At present four are published 

one twice a week, thirty-one once a week, thirteen twice { 

^ iinontli, and five once a month. ' Of these twenty are publimed /K 
five in the Presidency Division, eight in 
iu two in Burdwan, three in PWina, and 

Thennmber of Ternacular journals ia the aiaib-^^V;,; ; 
is not. far below the foregoing. The satiye : 

' ‘ IWras, Punjab, 4t«., «re proportionately numrene^ ;^^^ 
t^i^ra are oomparbtiyely few. We belwre tiw. i 
;'of the nortb-wwt Temacnlar jouaMle 
L|;:4iii^!Hp^:out.(af;a pjs^latwB.pf 











(xmititiient^ is eon^derybljrl^ 

Woithmg MerCs Jourhalf pQbliB& nekr CUcatta. 
banELgar papery founded by that enterprising and patnotic Biantmi^ 
Mr. Sasi^da Banerjee, rose quite recently from ton tn abi^^,^ 
fifteeh thousand. Of course, the most xntereBting question ^ 
connection with the native papers is their attitude towards $ 
i&glish Oor^ment. They are officiaUy described as 
mi the whole. Sir Richard Temple is struck with their 
ably independeut” style of criticism; and well he may! 4 
hdvejoever come across any criticism more remarkably indepeUf^ 7 ' v] 
dent” than that in which the Calcutta Amrita Bazar Pair^ il 
recently excused Mulhar Rao Guicowar’s attempt on the Kesidei^^ 
life. Poisoning was bad morality in the abstract, but reaUy .it! 
was the only means left whereby his Highness might free himsrff. ^ 
from Colonel Fhayre*s abominable tyranny; the wonder was that , 
native princes in general were so slow to imitate the GuioowarV 
pluck I There are some native papers on the Bombay side^ j^r . . 
well as in Bengal itself, which do: not fall very far behind tbo- > 
PatriJoa in point of independence. Their existence is a s 
illustration of the freedom, mildness, and beneficence 6f 
rule in India. In Europe their conductors would have b^ 
packed off to the Siberian mines or New California . — Pioneer 
Mail. 


CALCUTTA. 

Barahanaoab— The Dhurma Sbova.—- The secondannivmsxy 
of the Shadharan Dhurma Sbova, Barahanagar, was held in tihd^ ^ 
house of its founder, Babu Sasipada Banerjee, on Baturdiy, the: VJ 
6th, And Sunday, the 7 th March. The Babu conducted servioe oin^^ 
the first day, and Babu Jodoonath Chuckerbutty from Caicatta^;;| 
' on the following day. ■ 

We once more notice with pleasure the work which is 
carried on by Babu Sasipada Banerjee for the elevation of 
vrorkkg class of the manufacturing town of Bakhanaga^. 




conducting the really usefiil perio(fical, the JPo^^ 

Wo^ of which Balk 

prettdent^hfm mider their 







of jmes to the yoaiig men jtiid 
school was h^d «t 8 i>.in. in the hooe^ 

!|Mden David Waldie presiding; The place of distribniidti 
tastefoily decorated with flags and flowers, and the walls were . 

. 'adorned with pictures and diagrams of diflerent sorts, while a band ? 
\ef noahifs played lively tunes, giving a cheerful aspect to the 
i proceedings. The business commenced and closed with il^Dgalee 
hymns, which were sung by the working-men themselm J^he 
. work of edueation carried on by the club is not merely r^ing 
and wntihg, but what is a matter of great encouragement^ i 
; endeayonrs of the dub have done good, inasmuch as they have ; 
atooied a spirit of improvement in the minds of the working-men 
who come to the club, and who have in many ways changed thdv 
‘ . mode of living. ^Indian BaUy News^ March 1 2th, 1875. 


> C 9 RTSTIAN Boys ik Calcutta.— The Indicm Daily Nm$ says : 
There are now hundreds of Christian lads in Calcutta, for ^ 
humanly speaking, there can be no future but one poisoned* 
i^;.ISlon^ and crime. Why are not these lads to be taught some 
/ iisefid art or handicraft, so that a few years hence they may earn 
l^n honest livelihood for themselves ? The answer is — not that 
there is no demand for such labour, for we ere assured that there 
because some poor parents will rather bring up thw sons 
in ignorance than apprentice them to labour, and because for even 
K atich lads as might be willing to be taught, there is no school to 
fieachihem. The Free School does, we believe, some noble w^ 
way, but its work is necessarily limited ; and the efforts of 
are 'unhappily limited to liteimT Ih* 
Vf^nd^n* Looking over the reports of this institution f(w the 
three year^ we find in each of them an earnest appeal 
t ^ for means to open a workshop in connection withiho ;; 

^ on^Rcb ocoas would seem tp have h 

|^\iiatlem.eaw- ■ ' 

Madras correspondent thart a lai^ 

iMBPindu gentlemen was held at Madras to consider how they sii^lii^ ^ | ^ 
S|jp ||| 6 i^ B. B. Powell, who was on tfo ^6 



iitmudsitoi!. 
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iMdd the hoaoanible pontion of Binetor PabUo Iiwtnittieii^ itt> 
thet The duties of this office he fhlfiUed ia » maiiBfV 

leliudi ohtaiaed fi>r him the grateful appreoiatioa of muabel^ 
the rising gmeration who had had the benefit of his inflaenet* |t 
was derided to erect a statue to his honour, and subsoriptioiw were 
pouring in firom all quarters. 

Lady Hobart has been presiding at the anmveieariti of aumy 
girls* schools, and had given great encouragement by the hjad 
sentiments she expressed on these occasions. Her ladyship alsd 
takes considerable interest in the nursing qrstem latriy introdused 
into the General Hospital, which she frequently visits, convening 
with the patients in a kind and consoling manner. 

A flower show was lately ,hhld at Madras, where many activo 
gentlemen exhibited splendid collections of flowers and foUage, 
plants and ferns. They obtained the principal prizes 

An opportunity oflers in India for ladies who desire to follow 
the medicri profession.* We read that a female dispensary, estab* 
lished at Benares by His Highness the Maharqjah of Yisua^graai^ 
has become immensely popular, and the dentands upon tiM than 
and attention of the lady in charge, Mias Brink, H.l>., from 
America, are almost greater than she is capable of attending to. 
Bidt and poor of ail classes flock lo her for advice. Wmnen, ririi 
and poor alike, flock daily to the “ Yizianagram Dispensary,” making 
such demands upon Miss Brink’s time and attention that sometimes 
she is scarcely able to visit at their homes those who am too weak 
and ill to go to her.-.-BroOTe(oar(f Mail, 

' A number of young native women of the barber caste ace to 
be trained as midwifes in the Lying-in Hospital, Madras. Several 
higher caste females have already gone through a coarse of instmo* 
tion, but these "shrink with horror and disgust at the idea of 
having to act as aoamcAeuses to low-caste women,” aooording to dm 
Surgeon-General, 
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We itijoice to know tkat tlio ludiau Govorrtnent is contem- 
plating the establishment of Juvenile Iicformatories in India, 
and that legislation on the subject is aotnally in preparation. 
India is now in the same position with respect to neglected 
and criminal children, that England was in a quarter of ft 
century ago. Now in India, as then in our own country, 
there are multitudes of wild thievish lads infasting the laorge 
cities, and numbers of boys on whom the law has ineffectually 
inflicted its most severe penalties; — there are also in India 
wandering gangs of adults liviu,^ by plunder, accompanied by 
children, who are serving tlicir appi'cnticeship to n life of 
crime. Some tliirty or iporo yoai-s ago thcic weu> many young 
boys, under professional training to become skilful murderers 
a^ their life work ; these however have h('on exterminated as a 
distinct ftly a by the very simple inocess of Irceping tlie adults 
confined fbr life, more or less rigorously, as their own con- 
dition and conduct permitted; and j)Utting the young ontM 
into an Industrial School, wiffere they learned skilled laradas, 
and found honest labour a more safe and pleasing SMty bf 




^ Ifi; '' ^ dijjuh’ 

their lives than that practised by their fath^ 

^ Journal (Sept 1872) a full account haft ; 

tjgppieared of the Thug Industrial School ftt Jubbulpodtj in f 
city some of the most respected citizens are the 
dftBcendan^ of the ancient Thugs. 

? : Simple punishment has no more effect on Hindu boys 
.now, t han it h ad on Britis h children five and twenty years : 
ago. * t^iese were imprisoned over and over a^iin j they 
eventually turned out experienced criminals, and after eight 
OT ten incarcerations put the country to the expense of trans^ 
{anting them, at a cost of not less than £80, to establish a 
: ieriminal population in a new hemisphere ! Transportation is 
; now happily at an end, and the Indian Government is 
" iinwilling to expose young boys to the certain contamination 
Of the Gaol, as it exists in that country ; it has therefore 
substituted, wherever possible, the punishment of whipping. 
Thhi of course cannot reform, and cannot even deter, unless 
' the means are at the same time also supplied of leading a 
better life “What shall I do,” said a poor boy of 14, who 
j Who was being bound to receive twenty stripes for stealing, . 

^ having recently suffered the same infliction for a similar 
' vbffsnce, “What shall I do? I have nothing to eat; fey 
i&imids wifl not take me in; the Court will whip me, aife 
tarn me into the streets.” What ctw such poor boys do ? 

^ ^ are no Prisoners’ Aid Societies in India ;-^no Homes i, 
^fuges for them as in England. Voluntary Eeformatories 
|i: 'existed in England long before the passing of the Reformatory 
but in India we have never heard of more tlmff^ne such, 
g^dastitutio^^ — ^the David Sassoon Reformatory, at Bombay^ 
fk\;widch w established in 1857 for the improvement and : 
i; to work of cjonvicted^boys, by the Sons of the late , 

'Sassoon. ,'lhia institution was "so .'far, recog^ift^’^'' 
-that . 1hey-''ngreed' -to: make' '."an. ./iti^’ni^''!: 





jgttat to the InBtitation, and to pay tiie salaiy oC an « 

School being inspected by the Gorenunent; the sMigtfM' 
trates of Bombay availed themselves of the Instittttio& 
sending to it juvenile ofifendeis, who were indentured to it as 
apprentices, and were thus kept under legal detention. 
Befonuatory is still in operation, and though it canmt itt 
many ways be regarded as a model of imitation, not having 
kept pace with the improvements of the age, yet it hat 
done good service by proving that such an Institution can bn 
carried on in India as well as in England ; that magistratei 
there approve of the principle of teaching not punisliiog 
juvenile oifenders ; and that the public sympatliize with tlm 
work. The Government being evidently desirous of e*- 
tending the benefits of *tbe ‘Eeformatory School systemii 
introduced for the purpose a section in the Act xxi , of 1861, 
The substance of this was, that a sentence of imprisonment 
passed on such young persons may be carried out in any 
Befoimaloiy in the district which fulfils certain conditions. 
It did not however make provision for the establishment <w 
support of such Keformatory ; as none have been sihoe 
established by voluntary effort, the Eeformatory seetkm 
has remained a dead letter. Kor did the clause intended to 
give legal detention prove available even for the existing 
Eefonoatory , as this detention was limited to the duration ol 
the prison sentence, the managers of the Bassoon Eefonuotoiy 
did not avail themselves of but ooutiuued the apprentiilW* 
ship system. We have seen in the pages of this Jottrsnli < 
(November, 1872), that at Nagpore a Eeformatory was estaljK 
Ushed a few years ago under veiy favourable circumstauosM^ ‘ 
but that the Act did not give sufficient power to work it> a^4 
it vas dloBed. 

£eg%elation is then iiecess^ry htfort a B^ormatory ' 

fer JmniU Offsnden can U wJhroduced, iiUo InfiiilL 



la -said at- Matdie^r, aiid 
i;:;^ 8^ are true in liadia and in England ;' 

in the application of them, ire must consider the i 


ji'lbfe 'Where, and the How, in reference to the different cohr , a 
=; iiroaons of tlio t^ countries. The general principles dt ' 


treatment for juveniles are the same everywhere, 

:l are as applicable to young Hindus as to English hoys. 

must be trained and educated, not punished. The 
; Wheit is certainly the present time. India is fortunate in / 
, hanng a Viperoy who understands the subject, and ta^s ain 
y interest in it, and Bengal a lieiitenant-Govemor who shares 


the same views. Tliere is no longer the difficulty which 
, inight have been anticipated Jen or even five years ago, from ^ 
the ignorance of the subject which existed on the part of the 
i;;; : 'Iftlaves. The nature of reformatory treatment is now better 
/.(.understood. Many native gentlemeii who have visited 
■ ■ England have been astonished and delighted by inspection 

V of our IJeformatories, and have admired the results effected, 

. by the transformation of idle mischievous boys into respect- 
able and self-supporting citizens. The native press has taken 

V , up the subject, and an earnest desire has been expressed in 
?;i many quarters that such Schools should be iutrotluced into 


'•* ■ India. Tire Where is every part of India where juvenile 
!/'■ delinquency exists, and that will prohaTJy ho found to be in 
most parts of the Empire. If the next generation is to 1^ v 
/ better than the present one, all yonng neglected and crimintd 
^>;,boys, such as come under the precisions of the English 
‘Jll^striial Schools’ Act, should be . placed under pto^ 

It , lining. The How must be by legislative measures adapted 
"^tiibytiiie circumstances of the country. The estahlishmen.#;i^y 
fyyij^h Schools will in some respects not be so difficult .in lUdia: ^ 
il f US jn The expense rUll he very much less.; ; ^ 

pro^rly '-cuiliyated yields, 'in’ -those tro^c{d.-T^i&ni|-^y 5 



■;:;^tmiisi& ■' refen, ■ ' Malay expenenc^?; 'pi^Oiia: iii . 
j the country have stated that these beys c<^^ 

r^ from the ground for their own maintwi^^ 

as it is in India, We have seen^n this Jouiliii^ 
October, 1874, that in the Eatnagiri Saw Mills, 
tintrained boys were soon able to maintain thgmselves, 

' even help their families. The expense of clothing would J 
very trifling; a few rupees annually wmild pmnhase enough j J 
caiic% for Hindu ' lads’ simple yet decent raiment, instead of "?: 
the heavy fustian and strong expensive shoes of our workiU||^; ■ 
boys. The warmth of the climate would prevent the neoes^tjlj.:;:' 
of the outlay occasioned by our substantial and complicated 
' bouse arrangements. The expenses of discharge would 
much less. There .would be no need to incur the cost of ' 




emigration, and there would be eertaiu to be an ample, 
demand for tbe skillecl and intelligent labour of trained boys. 
Hie chief expense would be tbe superintendence. Labour 
masters might indeed be obtained at Ji cheap rate, for expen? ,*■ 
siye trades should not be introduced, and -the Education’;' 
Department might furnish tlie teaching; but there should be ; 

■ one superior SuperiatenJent who well understood the pacin*;,.; 
ciples of the system, from personal acq^uaintanoe with ite. , 
practical working in England. This would he essential, , at j'/ 
first especially, and he might afterwards train others, 

‘ this appears very simple. It i.s true that difficulties 
tjje habits and superstitions of the people; 

; not felt to he great in the Sassoon Eeformstoi^f'iyf 

end as the oflicials would he generally nafciyes, they woulii>i^|| 

; ; ;ebW to avoid unnecessary annoyance, while they trai,hi^:.;^^| 
decent and orderly habits. 

‘ lioweyer, dj|jjjails which may he s|fi^;iilli§p| 

■■;i:lie^"’management.' The geimrd systeini^ouid.betJ^^|||j|^ 
Irjli^lfeiimiS^bbly not too^ kige. fbr-ihdivadhsdyia^^ 





AS possible sbouid be enlisted in it. m ^1^10 
^ ia bb way lil^ a gaol, or have a prison character. : f ftjiii 
;;^.;/;&^li%land there are Eefonnatories for young person 
|&;i^teen, who have had a previous, imprisonnient for j 
ipony, and Certified Industrial Schools for young childfow 
foad^ fourteen wiVAaw# previous imprisonment. AE are fo- v 
cfoided under the provisions of this Act, who commit any, 
punishable offence up to the age of twelve, -and tdl up to. ^ 
^e of fourteen who are found vagrants, or who fregueht Ifea ■ 
Company of reputed thieves. 

It is this last which would be best for India. No prison 
ifoin will then attach to these young persons, the sentence . 
being simply one of legal detention in the School for a period 
ii^inated by the age of sixteen. The Schools in EnglaM 
foay be established by voluntary efibrt., or by the School,' 
■i^rds, and must he certified as fit and proper by the 
Secretary of State, who grants a fixed sum from the Treasury 
for each sentenced child, the remainder of the expense being 
^foayed by local rates and voluntary benevolence. 'If anvA^ J 
%ere passed in India embodying such general provisions, eadh 
‘Ifoeality could adapt its Certified or Fiefomiatory IndusMal ; ' 
IMhool to the wants of tlie district, and the inhabitants co.ul(i 

enlisted to sympathize in'the work. We know one native f 


'.j^ntleman who is seriously thinking of purchasing some 
Ipf land to begin a small voluntary Keforinatory under hfo v 
oare, and more than one who, haying studied instfoStiAaie t 
^A^l^land, are desirous of taking a part in the establMirn^t i’ ; 
vll^iftiodlar ones in their own country. We trust 

Aiti not close without witnessing pi*paratfon ;foA^i!^-| 
^|i^j|3hfoment of ;ma^ ■; 
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THE INDIAN FAMINE. 





We have received the minute by the Hon, Sir Bidiaant 
Temple, KC.S J., on the late famine in Bengal and Behar, It 
treats the subject under six headings, viz. : — 

Itf^.-^-The origin and manifestation « of the calamity ; the 
principles on which the Govornmoiit determined to meet it ; 
general plan of operations, and the preliminary instraetioos 
issued for that end. 

— The measures adopted in detail for oariying thosti 
principles and instructions into effect according to the development 
of affiiirFi. 

3rd . — The statistics of the estimated extent and character of 
the calamity, and of the mean<f employed by the Government to 
avert the consequences, together with the vStimated expense of the 
undertaking. a 

The progress of the relief operations from the settinig 
in of the famine to its culminating point, the actual result being 
compared with the estimate. 

The gradual decline of the famine until its ultimate 
extinction, and the diminution of the relief operations until their 
cessation. 

6^A.— Gonerel considerations relating to the cirenmatances 
described in the previous chapters.*’ 

As will be seen from the lio»idin[»s the famine is treat(Sd'’ 
very fully in all its beaiiiigs We can ussiiro our readers thg( 
a careful study of the niiuute will repay all who are iuterestedi,^. 
in the future weKare and government of India, and will elsKi 
do much to remove many incorrect views that are held a# 
tihe effects of the famine, and the measures which ought to 
adopted to lessen the probabilit) of such a terrible calupi^ 
again befalling any of tlie districts of our Indian 
A very good map, lithographed in colours, is given with 
minute, showing the very distressed and lees dUt!!6eM(| ' 
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^ and searching siyisft^ 

^ a veiy large staff of biBceis and ofBcials had 

The ordinary civil establidimentB beiug ^ r 
^|^,.8iip|>ly the required force, assistance ^fas procured ffeHtt 
i^^lher quarters, and many native officers and officials we»; 
t^B^ed to the staff. Sir l^chard speaiks very highly of thahr V . 
V'Sl^ees.'. 

;; ; The following extract proves very clearly how well thO- 
NSoyernment plans were conceived and carried out, The 
v^ths from starvation were very few, and there was mUch 
i l@9s of suffering and sickness amongst the inhabitants and 
than might^have been expected from such a wide- <■ 
famine : — 

i; I. ^'The total quantity of grain ordered io *be transported to the 


from the north bank of the Ganges by the middle of 
to 343,7t;0 tons, of which about 340,000 tons were 
within the appointed time. The small residue airived 
ipifilun a abort time afterwards. During this period, although t]m 
severely in parts of north-east Tirhoot, there was 
sickness, murrain, or epidemic. The Government foddte 
Kit proved most useful, and the veterinary establishments; 

field hospitals tended the ailing and injured animals, 
wea^^ during the months of April and May 

The showers to be lookbd for at that 8ea^< iK^ 
was felt lest a dearth of water should supepipe^v 
streams^ so frequent in north Behar, were at thelo^^W-^: v 
!; a few feet below the 

at a considerable depth. The tanks wei^ !i^ 

deeper and deeper by the relief 
a supply was maintain^ 

-pail. ^pumewma -afl. 
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utDuif vjtaMt ' ‘ 
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a$I«wuWl fi>r maaiy yaan to oomt^ will lie oae of the neslti of 
the relief opevationa. 

*‘Ihe public health araa good, probably above the average oi 
ot^iaiaf jeara, throughout this drought aad heat. No epidmuie, 
aiolmeaa broke out. The people were spared the viaitatiosB el 
(bolera and amaU-poz which had been ao much dreaded. Iteliaf 
had been so fully dispensed that the general diseases which ate 
known to follow in the tnun of fomine never supervened. The 
stronger (dasses, mostly to be found on the relief works, were in 
good physical condition. The weaker classes, mostly to be found 
on the gratuitous relief lists, were, on medical iiupeotion, found to 
exhibit all the miserable symptoms which arise from want of 
nourishment. But their state improved week by week ; and the 
medical reports constantly showed a decreasing peroontage of 
persons emaciated and depressed, and an increasing ratio of pwBonc 
in ordinary condition. Reports of death from starvation were 
very rare. The authenticated cases numbered only 22 from thn 
commencement of the scarcity to the 20th June, which may be 
taken as the culminating point of the distress.” 

There has been mucli discussion as to the best mode of . 
granting lelief during the famine, and at the time it was a 
matter of serious consideration to the Government officials 
how to best dispense it in the varied and difficult cireunif 
stances in which they were situated. As regards “relief 
labour," ouo of the disputed points^ Sir Richard is decidedly 
in favour of “piece work.” 

“The 'piece-work’ plan was found the best on every aooouni. 

As regards focility of supervision, prevention of cheating, aa4 
economy of money, it is excellent for the sake of the works ; but 
for the sake of tbe people also it iSj preferable to any other pUa. 

Is oSen a stimulos to extra exertion and self-improvement^ and 
coudaoes to industrial training. By holding out the prci^ot of ' 
gain, it makes the niSeS labourers work harder, perhaps, than tlM|y 
had ever wwked before. It teaches them to save tomethiag fofMl' 
thdr earnings, and to exercue forethought. Its good riSsots wuM '' 
«xem]dified in the ooaduct of relief lahouren daring May fud ' 
as dasotibed in Chapter lY. And when the es^easN of niSfg ' 



i% jointKu* <{» trin '§l8K$i 

Mrta eanndbad, it is Iini»i4 that eren whoa iihs {nebs-iroiic: 
lies wsw twioe u high at itt odBtuoy yean, the work dose eost 
ipi thsiQ fuder iiw ddly vage system, when the rates trsM kept < 
Itini to the low standard of o^naiy years. The expeiienoe o^ ' 
1974 stetas to show that piece-work, even at high rates If 
Bsaessary, shall always be introdneed on relief works at the earliest 
fOSsible moment.” 

We will condude our notice of this very valuable minute 
with a passage from it which will affoid great relief to those 
who have allowed themselves to take a loo melancholy view 
of Ihe evil effects of the famine of 1874 . — 

" Respecting any supposed evil legacies of the famine, I hope 
^t they are but few. Certainly a great expense has been 
incurred, about five and three-quarter millions sterling. This is an 
evil which cannot be overlooked or forgotten. Tt may be thought 
that a precedent has been established, which, whether for good or 
not, still is in either case most important. If any such precedent 
is thus established, I believe it will^be for||gc(od, though I need not 
disooss its healings here. Otherwise no evil lcgaa <7 is peroeptibla 
The ihmine relief may not have made the^people better, but it has 
loft them at least as well, morally and physically, as it found them. 
8ome questions have been made prominent, the disenssiou of which 
may conduce to the public benefit hereafter. The insight of 
iSfovemment and its officers into the condition of the people and 
IfMbQroes of the country has been improved. Fnblio works for the 
IKbvention of famine in futnie have been designed. Another bond 
ihas been added to those bonds which unite the Government and its 
finbjeets. Above all, there is the moral effect of the elevated - 
axample which has been set by Government before the people at ' 
lUfs.” 

Sir Richard might have added another beneficial effect of- 
thifi Famine, the sympathy excited in Rnglandjor the starving • 
people, and the effort made to relieve them. We quite agree:J, 
him in hoping tliat the beneficial lesulfs of the Famine ^ 
fiw outweigh any evils whichlJmay have arisen. We go ' 
(kithter, and express our belief that this victory over the V 
IkiQiae is itte most noble that was ever achiev^ ih 
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oom{i9M)(4 An Axaininafsion nl the natarA and! ehiu^nclti^ 
Hit Iq^utff jpobtioB^ Indian aociaty, Indian anatcwata and 
paeuliaiitiaai iu^ he was jnet beginning an exeeedjiiigijr 
i atatMaan Hhe and nseful oateer, when he was so mhttthi 
nat^y <int off. Ladj Hobart^ who is considered by idl as a 
nKodel wife and Xady^ and who commanded great respect and 
love &om all those that knew hor, had been latterly making 
herself moat useful She took an eaimcst interest in all the 
sixial ^[uestions connected with India^ aud at the same time 
iia4 set her whole heart upon the amelioration of the con- 
dition of Hindu women. She has become extremely popular. 
tfeUy women and children of all classes and communitieSy 
rich or poor, all deeply and sincerely sympathize with her 
in this great trie! ; and I, who possess slnoere admiration 
for the lady, hope that that religious feeling which she has 
" idways been known to possess to a reality and intensity, will 
, enable her to bear this present trial Lord Hobart, to my 
mindi has become a martyr. He risko| his health for public 
duty and for the good of the Presidency, and, 1 only 
express the universal opinion, when I say that I shall feel 
del%hted should Her Majo&ty recognize his services by con* 
fbtriag a ponsion on his unfortunate widow It is rumoured 
that she leaves Madras in a fortnight. I attendod hk 
funeral the day before yesterday. All clabses came to do 
honour to the remains oi the doparced.” 
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The Last Days in England of the Ratah Rammohdn 
Roy, by MAitar Caepenter. Second Edition. London: 
E. T. Whitfield, 178 Strand, W.S. 1875. Price 4/^. 

Those of the present generation who can look back some fi?e 
and forty years may remember seeing in London a Hindti gentile* 
man of noble stature and dignified presence, attired in the rich 
and graceful dress of his countzy. He was frequently to be met with 
in the Library and Committee Booms of the House of Commotki^ 
as well as in society and in our public places. This was the Rcjah 
Rammohun Roy, the great reformer, who was the first to^ndearour 
to call his countrymen to a purer and higher faith, and who 
obtained the co-oper^ion of the British Oovemment in the aboIi<* * 
tion of suttee. He was the first Hindu of distinction who visiti^dl 
this country, after having encountered great opposition and 
difficulty occasioned by the prejudices of his people. While in 
London his evidence was taken by the Government on many 
important subjects, and is to be found in the blue books of the 
House of Commons. He did not return, as he had hoped, to 
India there to carry on his woik of reform, but died in England. 
He was too far in advance of his countrymen to be appreciated at 
the time of his death, by more than a vety few of them. Hence 
no complete biography of him has ever appeared, nor have hii 
writings been collected. Few persons, if any, in England or India 
have jsympathised with and appreciated the noble spirit wMdh 
animated Rajah Rammohun Roy as Miss Carpenter has donii 
His aspirations and works have, indeed, become part of her liiSb i 
admiration for his purity of intention and earnest endeavours ihr 
the development of a higher faith and morals in his ielioir 
countrymen, excited in her many years ago a strong desire to 
farther the work which he began. We need not tell our teadm 
how practically that desire has been carried out, and tew it iftiSl 
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fiOfeitinues to exert each a poverfiil influence in her, as to make the 
'vdflue of India one of the subjects ever nearest to her hearts 
We wish some one in India, imbned with the spirit of this great 
reformer, would write his memoir and edit his works with the 
eame b?ing care as Miss Carpenter has giren to his Last Days.’’ 
It Is due to the memory of Bajah Bammohun Boy that such a 
tooognition of his work should appear j it would be highly yalued 
; jn England by all who take an interest in the work of moral 
llvogiinss and political enlightenment in India, of which the B^ah 
was the pioneer ; it would be of incalculable advantage to a very 
large class of the natives of India who are earnestly seeking for a 
higher faith, and it might also awaken others to nobler views of 
life for themselves and their fellow countrymen. 

In confirmation of this view we quote Miss Oarpenteris words 
from her preface to the second edition, ju&t published, of the Last 
Bays of Bajah Bammohun Boy* : — 

“ The first edition of this work was prepared on the eve of the 
author’s first visit to India, in 186C. Tt^was hoped that its 
Appearance would stimulate to efforts among the countrymen of 
the Bajah Bammohun Boy to collect such material os might lead to 
the preparation of a complete memoir of one of the most remarkable 
men and distinguished reformers whom India, and the world, has 
ever produced. These hopes have been disappointed. The time does 
not appear to have yet arrived when his life and work are fully 
appreciated in his own country. His works have not been collected 
and published, and the important ovidence which he gave before 
Parliament still lies entombed in the blue folios. Yet the seed he 
sowed on an apparently uncongenial soil is now springing up in 
every part of the country.” 

This new edition of ** The Last Bays* has appeared at almost 
appropriate time, it will bring an additional welcome to the editor 
wheu she reaches India, as, we believe, she hopes to do in the 
autumn of this year, and meets her numerous frieuds, some who 
know h^ personally, but some far more who, though thqr have 
never seen her, reverence her and esteem themselveB her friends on 
account of her unabated interest and untiring zeal in the present 
and foture '#eifitfe of their country. 






We &el sure ow readers wlX obtain ^Tbe I^ast InT^ 

tliemidiTes^ we shall not therefi>re give many extraots & 0 JXhik> 
When we consider the age in which the Kajah lived and tlM 
sorroandinga of his litei we cannot hut wonder at his nebkl 
independence of mind and breadth of thought as shown in thp 
two following passages from his writings. The first appears in his 
piefiu3e to his translation of the Yedant : — 

By taking the path which conscience and sinoerity direct % 
bom a Brahmin, have exposed myself to the complainings and 
reproaches even of some of my relations, whose prejudices aS* 
strong, and whose temporal advantages depends on the presenl 
system. But these, ^however accumulated, 1 can tranquilly beer j 
trusting that a day will arrive when my humble endeavours wiB 
be viewed with justice — perhaps acknowledged with gratitudur 
At any rate, whatever men may say, 1 cannot be deprived of thii 
consolation — my motives are acceptable to that Being who beholds 
in secret and compensates openly.” 

The second is taken from ‘‘ the conferences ” on the praotioe 
of burning widows alive 

The faults which you have imputed to women are not 
planted in their constitution by nature ; it would be, therefor^ 
grossly criminal to condemn that sex to death merely from pre* 
caution. By ascribing to them all sorts of improper conduct^ " 
you have indeed successfully persuaded the Hindu community to 
look down upon them as contemptible and mischievous creaturei^ 
whence they have been subjected to constant miseries. I hav^ 
therefore, to offer a few remarks en this head. 

Women are in general inferior to men in bodily strength and 
energy ; consequently the male part of the community, takiiy 
advantage of their corporeal weakness, have denied to them those 
excellent merits that they are entitled to by nature;, and after* 
wasds they are apt to say that women are naturally incapable ol 
aequiring those merits. But if we give the subject consideiuitoi 
may easily ascertain whether or not your aoonsation sgatoit 
them is consisteut with justice. As to their inferiority in point of < 
uadbntanding^ when did you ever afford them a &ir i^portnwilgf 
of their natural oapaoil^ ? How then can jam aeeuns 



^ % 

^ tmdmtaadmgf after isatraGtioii in hfao#* 
lad^ and visdom; a peraon cannot comprehend or retain what baa 
bam taught him, we may consider him as deficient , bnt as yon 
tBeep women generally void of education and acquirements, yon 
cannot, therefore, in justice pronounce of their inferiority ” 

Joined to this independence and breadth of mind there was a 
grace of manner often sadly wanting in patriots and reformers. 
Uiss Carpenter thus pleasingly describes him in this respect : — 

** The contrary was the case in the Hindu patriot and reformer. 
Xhe extraordinaiy courteousness and suavity of his general de-> 
xaeanour, and his habitual care to avoid givinj; unnecessaiy pain, 
would have made those who enjoyed his society think of him only 
aa a most delightful and intellectual companion, did not some 
observation incidentally reveal what were the ever present subjects 
of his thoughts.’* 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


The DismiBiTTioN oi Phizes at Pali Colleob, Ceylon, 
(From the Oierlmd Examiner ) 

On the 24th of December, 1874, this interesting ceremony 
was coBkduoted by Mr. Advocate Alvis. After expressing 
bis regret at the unavoidable absence of his Excellency the 
Governor, the Advocate continued, am indeed gratified to 
jfoani that the branches of study which are pursued in this 
Oollegiate Institution, are such as to enable my countrymen to 
acquire a thorough acquaintance with those higher branches of 
linguistic learning, which will entitle them to rank amongst the 
bigbest Pandits of the land. Eive and thirty years ago, when I 
myself commenced to devote some attention to those branches of 







dittdy which are paraued here, the amoiult of edncatton^t (MT^ 
xitimbor of educated men, was not such as I could speak of lu 
eomplimentary terms ; but I am very happy to that as thttiS 
had passed ou, and a fourth of a contury had been added to 
past, a number of men have sprung np from our nddsti IHte ^ 
could not fail \o be an ornament to our society, and to Out 
oonntry.’’ * ^ 

After expressing his satisfaction that the vast and nebto 
language of Sanscrit,’’ forms one of the most important braiiclssil ^ 
of study in the College, Mr. Alwis thus speaks of the 'Biii . 
language. *^The Pali is a language which I believe to have 
risen in tbooe ancient times when the Vedas only existed in the 
memory of m lu, and when both dialed s adopted like forms, J 
believe you are aware tliat there is a groat deal of attention paid 
to this language in all j)aiis of Europe, and 1 think very prope^ 
so. There is au interest attached not only to the langna|ga 
itself, liom its high antiquity, but to the subjects which that 
* language icvoal«, ^uddhism forms one of thoso important 
subjects. Its study has engaged my earnest attention for tho 
last twenty years , and I can assure you that it has in no way 
diminished my a*n\ioty to learn more and more of it. It is 
a great mi&tako to suppose that, amongst educated and eU'* 
lightened men of the latter half of the 19th contury, the stufy 
of an elaboiate system of philosophy, such as Budhism, will be 
injurioub to au advei^o faith which one professes. I think the 
time has long passed by when people of one religion were 
afraid to examine tlio principles of another, lest they znightv^ 
inyure tlioir affections for their own. That faith, amongsi 
enlightened and educated men, must indeed he exceedingly J 
imperfect, if tlie oKaminatioii of a foreign religion such as 
Budhism w’U levoal its imperfections.” f 

After stating tho necessity of acquiring a correct knowle^^^ 
of the vernacular of the countiy, Singhalese, he oontiziUSd^'' 
Those however who desire to roach to ominonco must O&s 
^ study tho English,— that language through which they cotildlj! 
acquire so much valuable information, learn so much that 
new and useful, and obtain so much matter to comet their ovm 
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of IWnci]^ others is uhdatifitflS^v 

acquaintance , with English, by which 
Ili^Wbeeh enabled to read in foreign oountn^, 

MS to profit by foreign criticisms and foreign learning.” ' 
^:'y^ASteiP adverting to other important branches of study, such 
M hiedicine and mathematics, the learned Advocate urged on the 
/MSsnts the importance of renewed and earnest exertions, and 
the many valuable prizes, among which were the 
Oontributions to Oriental literature,” and other works by Mr. 
iile&himselfi 

: We hope to receive from some of our correspondents more 
fiiformation respecting the interesting Island of Ceylon, We 
are quite unaware what progress ifc lias made in the various 
Moral reforms, which aro the chief subjects of our articles in 
f&ie Journal. 


FOUBTH AKNIVEBSART OF THE SFBHA SADHINI SABHA, AND ITS 
annual REPORT FOR THE YEAR 18H-/). 

(From “ The East^^ Dacca,) 

, , The Subha Sadhini Sabha has now passed the fourth year of 
l^ eidstence. During this time it attempted to do many things, 
but succeeded only in a few of them. It set on foot a weekly 
]^ee paper intended for the mass of the people. It started the 
: P^sent adult female school It raised its voice against intern^ 

: |)erance. It cried, with its feeble cry, against polygamy and infant 
To those who judge of tilings only by their visible and 
I^hiediate consequences we have not much to offer that could fully 
^ their wishes. But those who can follow actions to thw 
however remote, who can recognise causes in th^ 
however disguised, and, above all, who can take the wfll 
deed, will allow that the very attempts, though unsuccessfal 
in the end. And if these 
besides affecting those that were personally (Mincerned, 

could not perhaps point to a bettor ireEhlt 
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tbd meeting amnd ub notTf where the mighijr ikii4 
powerfttli the rich and the nobl^ the learned and the 
have all met on the common ground of love of reformat^Ui in* n 
respectable and august assemblj^-^an assembly whose peonliatr 
feature is the presence of a few of the representatives of that 
section of Hindu society, to recognise whose claims and to 
vindicate whose rights our Philanthropic Society was originaUy 
founded. 

As the Adult Female School and the Girls’ School attached to It 
occupied the foremost attention of the Society last year, we diall 
notice the working of that school first. As stated beforoi it is 
under the control of the Subha Sadhini Subha, some of the 
members of which compose the managing committee for the 
conduct of the necessaiy business of tho School. There is a Oirle* 
School attached to it attended by girls of high family and respect* 
ability, iu which occasionally the monitorial system of education 
is resorted to, it being one of tho objects of the Adult School 
practically to instruct the students tho art of teaching. From the 
establishment of the' School up to the present time, no less than 
twenty adult pu])ils have tukou their admission , but as most of 
them were mairied, the removal of tlioir husbands and guardians 
from this place, togethtT with a number of cognate circumstances^ 
have now reduced tho number to nine. Oonbideruig all the cir- 
cumstances that are oppobcd to tho public education of the ladies 
of our country, and knowing as we do all tho customs 0f 
Hindu society, we cannot be surprised at the small number of 
pupils now on the roll. It is proper hero to state in justice 
to that school, that we ha\e been up to this time able to sfcuro the 
service of only one mistress, tho rtst being male teachcis Waflti 
of competent mistiosies has long been foM, but up to the present 
moment nothing could have been done with the present small ^ 
resources of tho school to remedy this d(»fect. MfUiy distinguished 
'personages honoured the school with their visits during the ooume 
of the last year. Among them we may make prominent montiOA 
of the names of his Excellency the Viceroy of India, his Honor 
the Lient.-Governor of Bengal, Mr. Sutcliffe the Acting Directed 
of Public Instruction, and Mrs Cockerell. * ♦ # 

Many valuable wool and carpet work patterns^ 



Baiwjqeis of Baiahaiiti|[ftT^ many tfeoie 
sexii to him by the National Indian As^mt^4i|;:i; 

to ofier our thanks to the National lutliaa:^ ; 
of Bristol, and specially to Miss Carpenter, £pr having 
iModly sent pa gratis some^ copies of the National Indian Associa^ 
Journal every month. That journal is a record not only of 
rit&e of the celebrated Association, but also of the im- 

pei’mitted to quote the following remarks from the 
■ Aj'Mtttor^ book : — 

^ "Went to-day to examine the Adult Female School and was 
pleased to find how well the first class could read Englisli. They 
«dl Seemed to have made a very fair progress in the short time they 
been learning. The fact of Indian ladies coming out of their 
|;l^bmes for tuition is a great step, and I hope the number will 


"(Signed) Mrs. F. R. Cockerell.” 

;'v "Ihave been exceedingly glad to examine the pa [)er8 of the 
Wo students of the first class of the Adult Female Scliool. They 
acquired a command over the Bengallee language beyond all 
^/'^(BiEpectation. When I gave them questions, I, never thought of 

Indeed, there cannot 
the slightest doubt about the fact that the education and in- 
; piruotion of the school are conducted In a very satisfactory 
l^'ininner. ■ 

" (Signed) Prosanna Chandra Chabroverty, 

Vl- "Pundit of the Collegiate School.” 

At th^^ of the last year a morning Infant School was ; 

^^wtahlished? It had its sittings in the Pagose school. It wW : 

children below the age of eight. Educatiaii 
^ new plan. Pictures of various aninia^ 
accompanied with an oral description of what they are > 
after the school hours, were some of the 
But the number of students nof being 

I could not be k^iup sep^ It bas thtW^:^^:;^ 
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: Wea amcdgamat^ with the GW Sohooratta^ad to the ' 

■*" *• ■ , 

With a yiew to propagate mass education the Sobija first 
up a pice paper called Subliasadldnif which it had to give up 
suffering for two or three years a considerable loss. It now get|V 
from Oalcutta th(^ &iUava Samachar &nd Btmrot SrcmyeAe 
distributes them among the masses. 

We cannot be too highly thankful to thosfe gentlemen who byv; 

ported the Adult Female School and have given encouragement to . 
the Subha Sadhini Sabha. WaigQpnnot forget to make^our 
knowledgment to Babu Eadhica Mohau Eai for having kindly ' 
lent us the use of this hall. Lastly our sinccrest thanks are due 
to those gentlemen who have favoured us with their presence thjb ; 
day, and especially to Mr. F. B. Peacock for kindly presiding over , 
the meeting, to Mrs. Lyall for distributing the prizes, and to the . 
rest of the European ladies who have graced the meeting with' . 
their presence. • 


Bombay. 


We arc liai)py to learn that our correspondent and agent in 
Bombay, Mr. Shroff, since his return to India, has been actively ; 
engaged in making known the object of this Association; 
With the co-oporatioii of Dr. Atmavam Pandurmig and 
Ardaseer Franyi Moos, two gentlemen who have long steadily 
promoted social improvement, and who are highly respectedv f 
in Bombay, both by the English and the native inliabitantSv:> 
a. prospectus has been issued similar to our own, with thk ■ 
introduction. 

the undersigned, at the desire of the Committee of 
above Association call the attention of the publip of Bombay Jbu l 
the above Association, established in England in 1870| for bettering ; 
the social condition of the people of India. 

- seems strange . tbat , though ,the...p^ip'’of '.^m^ 
general, the Parsee community in particoiai^ 



in toiy movement ^ for tbo 
" five years ago, lias not a 

of! Bombay as member on its list, which we attribute' to : 
|;<iiiO :^!roper made on its behalf ; and we avail 

of this opportunity of bringing* to> the notice of th« 

; the existence of the body, and briefly explaining its objects, 
the full hope of meeting with a cordial response from the 
l^feadling members an4 educated gentlemen of the Bombay cmn* 
Vjnmuty.” ■ , 

Seventy names of members have already been received, 
mi many more are expected. 


The Indian Observer says that the Viceroy's speech at the 
Durbar places it beyond doubt that the Prince of Wales has 
!;i: ^ up his mind to visit his future Indian subjects in the cold 
heason. There was no need for Lord Northbrook to advise his 
} : bearers what manner of welcome they should give his Koyal 
; The difficulty will rather be to restrain tboir loyalty 

. iwithin reasonable bounds, and save the Prince from being done 
death. Such a display as will greet him, such homage as wilt 
‘v/ixe paid to him, such multitudes as his presence will bring together, 
has probably never yet beheld, even in imagination. We are 
told where he will land, but we suspect Bombay will prove 
:! :i6 be the favoured spot, in which case the pageant will be stale 
^ mnd faded by the time Calcutta is reached, and the Durbar here 
want the barbaric magnificence with which the chiefs of 
^felJpper and Central India would have invested it,” 
til A FemXXiE School, Dacca. — The managers of this instk 
S &tibn/ f^^^ of the intrinsic vdue of having the Native 

taught sewing, hemming, stitching, darning, &c., tried their 
ib secure the services of a tailoress ibr the Dacca Adult : 

School, but as they found none, one interested in the ^ 
well skilled in tailor’s work has undertaken to tea(^ :: v 
i S^ftt iy of pupils l^gularly at their homes 
: i Tto suppkmeilt to the Cdcut^a Gazelle oi this week eontams^ i 

Eeiblutibn on the of 





<£ Bengai’ 'for 

':^oi^ d the'y^ there .irere in aU no len than 198 €&p|^aili||^|p| 
bpeii^on, of which 29 were new, againat 170 at the 
|]%6. expeiditare for the dispenaaries, exclnding imeetipi^ip^ 
ehd the Talde of medicines, was 299,178 ra. We are ^ad to 
:^at the contributions received from the native coininnhiw;l 
amouiited to 98,973 rs., and 21,772 rs. were couti^uted ilitffi 
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* Mr. Ponnambalafti ArunSsalam, B. A., Cambridge, and Mr* 
Abbas Shumsoodeen Tjabjee, University of London, were caUed 
to the Bar, at Lincoln’s Inn, on April 30. Mr. Tyabjee has since' 
returned to Bombay. , 

Mr. K. A. Dalai has passed the M.B. and O.M. examination jn . 
the University of Aberdeen. . v 

Mr. Agomath Chattopadyah has taken his B.Sc. degree in. ; 
Edinburgh University. 

Rajah Ram Pal Singh and the Ranee have arrived in England; j 
from Oude^pn a visit of a few months. 

. TO CORRESPONDENTS..- ■ ■■■■■kMM 


that much ^aluahle matter with '#hifeh';:'#Af|fei 
deferred "from ,w{dit'of 
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^ side, the inarvellous mecWism itf 
pl^y ^ to ■work, and which, in its ' 

■^^6!i^ca(.te '(Soiuiect^^ mnst seem as if guided by a sufjer-- ; 
^#^an agency. The laws of order and y)unctuality whicfc: • 
H^^te eveiy part of this wonderful system, bring them 
^IgtadnaJly nnder its influence. Where justice and beiheiirb* 
l^ce are presiding spirits in the establishment, these 
i^flierto untutored natives will feel the advantages of being ■ 
|lhder such influences, and gradually imbibe them. If 
^^per edneation is also imparted, we may hope that 
'Itother g may find.in India working classes such aS 

, wo have in England, but which do not exist at present ini ' 
'that country. 

• With respect to the material advantages which must 
ilffisult to India from a true development of the Factory System 
ih connection with the enormous resources of the country, 
they are too evident to need remark. The textile fabrics 
'whicb have come to us from that countiy. with very defective 
jrijachinery, l^ve to us what may be hoped for when once she 
has le^ed to employ and utilize the special capabilities of ' 
^'people in counection with Western mechanical appliances. ' 
Jliii!; jfoir such hopes and anticipations to be reaUzed, the com 
;4iti6h8 must be observed under which our own prosperity 
hhd' success have been so greatly advanced. In our owul 
h^tiy we know that until distinct legislation was brought : 

0^ Factories there were many abuses; and iit;, ; 

through the persevering exertions of IdOrd Shaf]^-; :f 
iihi^isnd pthets that such laws Were enacted as secured^^f^^^^^^ 
development of their physical aud iaenilii!;: 
yHalf-timo Factory ’^ct, ' pd ' 

Flie,' 



^aod ■it^^Jias:^e^' 

■■^■■^;:?S^-®^f^ the- couiitry.' '; ft:-:'iS:'-.^ 

schooling, has peculiar ^ad, .-,- .^ 

are 'able to earn: aoinfitbT,n^:-^^’-<S ^ p ^ 
, towajd their OM’n support, the varied exerrase; 

.jibwers thus afforded to them enables them to tai» w;! 
m educational position fus those .who devote their-;^ 

• time to schooling. No time should then be lost; in ' eat 
opt necessary enactments. That these have been .ferA 
. ^me needed we have learnt from A’arious native | 

public attention has for some time lieen drawn to 

. in Bom.bay through the press. While in some mills ^ 
has b^eii made to adopt sanLtaiy arrangements and to piot^l 
machiueiy, in others thi.s has not boon done. In some 
^cases two hours schooling has boon given to the .child 3 ^| 
with perceptible acJVantage; but generally there lias :b^; 
unwillingness on the pait of managers to spare the time. ^ 
.^me mills the hours of labour have been actually 13 hOB^» 
^th one half-hpur only of intermission for reat, the vm^^? 
heihg taken by the operatives while at work. t 
,: pie Commission wa,s sitting at the time of bur inf^':, 
mation from Bombay, and the evidence of many 
Um appeared in the 2’mes o/ India. The evidence gener^J 
to show that in the opinion. of the managers of v^f 
map the machinery is well protected, and that : sSnS^ 
.pmditions and a good water supply are generally attend^'^ 
:^^cal Witnesses however gave evidence which proyje^l ' ** 
pp could not be universal, apd that it was very 
strict regulations should be made for the 

tJ^ese 'points. - Whehit'iS',rem^‘''''''"^^^^^ 
|^^^lc0i8hi|ing;.-for a country: uhete' Wtirirja- 4p ,. 
^^(rt^ppra^iature o from 90* 

:ii.T4ai ' . \r6»v . .<1 ■ .(£'.q ' 









J 10^^ is required. Jhe Secretaiy 

is not gqod. The windows fire odiy &r l4sl^^ 
^ yentilation. The indde of the mills is veiy hot. *j5f 

room I eatmot stay there a quarter of mhour.^ '^^ 
; 1^ leather the temperature is 95 degrees in the card roam 
l-4^--ihc spinning room. The flowing room is with cotton 
r is no exhaust fan in the blowing roomi the men 

i; ^ere tie a cloth over their mouths.” 


■ Men, women, and children there worked from 5.30 a.m. 

' ^ 6.30 p.m. The witness stated that he thought this too much^ 

and that for children between the ages of 7 and 14 half-tinm 
would be sufficient. For adults he recommended 10 ox 11 
hours work as sufficient. "At present,^’ he says, "they are 
. obliged to. rise at three in the morning and cook their meals 
before coming to work.” In many cases there is no separate 
shed for the operatives to take their food, and they eat it in,, 
the workshops as they labour ! Where, as in many mills, no 
)r%nday is allowed, what a life of slavery these poor creatures 

■ leiwj to obtain their very scanty livelihood. It is not extm- 

\ i^dinary that with such strain on their physical powers “ at 
‘ 25 or 30 per cent, more persons have to be employed 

^th|m in England,” as the English manager of a company 
^ '^ornis us ; but, he continues ; — 

f of labour here is only 50 or 60 per cent, what it is 

ixL liDgland. A girl at home earns £i a month weaving, and ad 
15 or 20 ru|)ee8 (30a or 40s. a mouthy mr 
: 4^ a week). A spinner at home earns 30 to 36 shiQings a 

a spinner earns 24 rupees a month (12fl. a week). A 

■ ^ hoi]|e eiurns 14 shillings a week, and here a piercer empi 

month (or 5s. a week). There is no difficulty in getting 
4 l^mbay. If the number of mills was doubled tl^ 

MU labour is a very gcpd ilung ltd 
^hhf county. The meif are better paid thim any 






'age aiid ^ 

Dtt^bhoy,' the inaiiager of the 
'Weaviiig„Mill, aeyB':?-^;:: 

i the chlldrea in the milk ought to he ednbaiM^^iMfe 
; tlnnK tiN' education ought to be a charge on the idUl; f 
is paid for by Morarjee 
; (^dren are generally willing to to Bchwh Thc^ go 
hbuie. 'We giro them enoouragement to go to school b}^‘gkh^!^j 
theinpiiaes. The girls refuse to be ednoated.** V " ‘ 

TMs is however a rare case, Another witness states that 4 
his mill there are employed 781 men, 89 women, fmd^ids^^y 
children fix>m the age of seven. Of the whole number 'het’^t 
■' says:—- ■ ’ • 

■ ' ■ . a ■■'■{■.I. 

^^From a return made to me by tlie manager, I find, that ■ 
150 of the operatives are aUe to read tmd write. If their eduoatito^' 
ia to senre the purpose of making them akilled labourers - 
they grow up, then tedinical education is a proper things* it iaA'' 
question, however, whether such could be given without incun'iill ' 
considerable expense. I think such expense would be beyond the ^ 
means of the children themselves. I would leave the children 
provide for their own education. It would not matter to > 
mill-owners whether the children were educated or not.*^ " 

There is not much prospect of improvement in educatioa;? 
T0th such views among mill owners. The evidence of JJDa " 
Helm, the manager of the Bombay United Spinning and ; 
Tfeaving Mills, is valuable, as he has been connected with/ , 
England for about ten years, and in In<Ba for sixteenv: ;• 

: ^* iLll tiie children ought to be employed half the tim^ 

during the remaining half of 
lowest age when the children ou^ 
ten to thirteen, ^alf time ; mid 
Th^ must have; one- proper 
think. mady ot them’.iure;vei7'^fi^ 



tihat. the cl^ employed in i 

of physical capacity of ten pi^ oel^S^ 
children in En^and. From the appeatrt^^ 

they are only ten years of ■age;..:/'.tfeO':S" 
g do work as prinsters and winders, both of ■ 

/:^ -yerj light kind — very light, no lifting. They havci hot 
V^ laborious work. The women work just asi long as the 
feihen, and they do the same work. Women are employed just the 
hours as the men. The pregnant women also. do come,to work 
far •advanced. The girls are employed in the same 
^ boys. As a rule the present hours are from 6 to 6 — ^no 
/fiied hours. There are cases in which they work almost froiu 
light to dark, including Sunday. I think it is too much. I* 
think they ought to have more time during the day. , . . 1 

' ' think it will be a very good thing if the children get education. 

: For two reasons, because would improve them both 2 >hysically anrf 
isfdMeciually* It wUl increase tJmr intelligence and dimmish the 
physical labour, I think it is a good thing to carry 
V out i^he system of education. The mill owners themselves must 
, .bw the cost of the education of those employed in the mills, 

' are' very willing to come to be educated, and to attend 

tho school. All the children employed in the mill with which I 
«m connected attend the school beyond the promises for two hours 
alternately^ Nothing is deducted from their pay for the hours 
/ during which they, attend instruction. The education system has 
R; 0 ^^ on in the mill that I am connected with for the last; 

M ti^lve months. The children are improving. They certainly 
' a to; work better if they receive education. I should think 
ought to be a legal enforcement in all the schools of labour.” 

If c ;! W sueh enlightened views, founded on Ipng ’’ 

will be generally accepted. The mill ‘owners ysriU' ;- 
||J|§ by adopting the system which has been found, jp;, - 

ia:£x^ They can extend the benefits of 

to double . number of chd(b?en,/fQr;||t^^. 


|«i£^y find abundance of yptmg hands to keep 
The labotar wiR be of so iffipto 







ii 'lJiey'.mli''.be 

:'' 0 !^;;;ed-ucatioii.-:'':- We hope' ■ ho^dver': "that'^tl^ 

, S % Government, at least' in giteat 

■' ^ Factory Act is made lihiversal tlmoi^houi i|j 
I ^e fbundation -will he laid for an educated mechai^ 

; industrial training will he greatly encouraged, ighdroW:* 
“ aupersJation, win gi’adually disappear. 






The successful estahlishment of a Female Medical Sc^p^> 
' iu India is so remarkable and so important a fact, that 
present iw antenso to our readers the Eeport for 187A ju^ 
ceived; we add testimonials to its working by distinguMied' 
. and professional gentlemen, extending from 1869 to the ehE 
of last year. These give satisfactory proof that there can beno;’ 
exaggeration, no mistake in the results stated by Dr. Corl^'J 
Without these, some persons might have been tempted |^i 
doubt the possibility of the existence of so remarkalAe ’.aA,: 
Institution as that at Bareilly, ’ 

, Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to thA 
advisability of medical and surgical training for the fCnudiSr; 
sex, all must fuUy agree with the Bishop of Calcutta 
Ihinking that, in the peculiar circumstances of India, 

: -vmedi(^ treats women and children by medical 

of their own sex is most important. Mullatud^iS^I; 
J litel inay thus be saved, which now are sacrifrced3,% i;^fel 
§";^M«pdi<sasof 'I3ie 

could have been aec 
wondeiM.' No Ihglish. „ , 
i to attempt it. The resiUt shows 
I native gentittamh of 




^iDD^e. ^eire is probably iio pjffb of tbe %oili 
"lanoh c^ done by a siogle individual ^ in Indi^ and ive .? 
^trBSjt Ibat Br. Corbyn’s example will inspne many otb^> ; 
'13ds Instdtniion is not only important in itself, but tbe bistoty 
"IfiEEne! tts proves the capability of the native female minc^ if > 
It is wonderful to hear of young Hmdu 
I g^ls being so conversant with Engli^ as to be exandn^ 
on scientific subjects in that language. Their practical skill 
is not less admirable. 

We trust that the influential gentlemen who have visited 
Hie Institution will lay the subject before the Government, 
and that the pecuniary means necessary for its development 
win be supplied. 

ilEroBT or THE Babeiixt FmiAi.E Meoical Sobooii, fob the 
; Year 1874, bt Dr. Corbve, SuRGEON-ltfAJOB, Civil Surgeon 

AT Bareillt, Noeth-'Westebn Provinces.. 

The Female Medical School is prospering in spite of many 
disconmging difficulties. It has struggled on so bravely and 
so much with so little support, that I hope 1 may now 
; jviwtiue to daim more decided help from' Government to establish 
dit on a firmm: basia As things are at present, the School goes on 
by sheer perseverance on my part, as ffist as one difficulty aris^ I 
. continue to meet it in some way, then another comes, and it is up 
:bfll work, and if .it were not that 1 thoroughly believe in . its 
ultimate Buceess, i should often have been tempted to give up my 
.nlfH^p(»ed task. - 

' But ^e time has now arrived for Goveriuaent to fomu mi , 
opinion as to the value of the institution. If it is worHi keephigv^v 
l^ll^ at ally it sM fHtythat it should have such a pruosaio’^^' 
' ^mdsteuee. Xt is not as if it were endowed, but it adamlly di^Ejuiii r ; : 
' untiiely bn a monthly allowance of 75 rs. from Bs|ak;G|^^ 
P^bAd, which (from vinous causes) might osaso at any 

labour of years would be.^titro.wn away. ; ,I bops>bbiTOlili^|:; 




that t|ie 

, ^ the empathies of all who iHah 

anA is worthy the support of a Uberifl 
it has already achieved, 

drawbacks, might fairly be takoi^ as an earnest of yf^hsi^ -iaSi^ 

^ne if Government would only accord the help for which; I b^ 

In my last year’s report I described the original fpnindi&|£0^^^^ 
* the School, its collapse duriug my absence on furlough, and its 
V re-^tablishme on a better footing after my return here. I w3B| 
now confine myself to what has been done since. 

In the early part of the year under review, 1 was anxious to v 
open a separate dispenkry, where women and children could bo , 
treated by the matron and elder pupils, who had hitherto not bad - 
as much practical education as 1 could wish. Besides being 
to bandage and dispense, which they did very well, I wanted thei^'^' 
to learn to diagnose and treat cases for themselves, actually to luie'^:^ 
their own brains, and, in short, to bring into practise the thep-; 
tetioal knowledge they had already received by lectures, for in this ; 
vray only could they acquire the experience and confidence that / 
would fit them to go out into the world. But it would not have 
been safe to hand over the patients to these young pupils without' 
proper supervision. * , 

Their own teacher, Sheikh Kefayet Ulla, was obviously the/ 
best man for this purpose, but he could only come to them 
the visiting hours at his own Puranah Shaher Dispensary, and . 
consequently after our patients had been attended to. I the^-::; 
fore procured sanction of the Inspector-General of Civil HoB|dt^a^ 
and Dispensaries, North-Western Provinces, to his being alloVfe(3t ij 
as an experiment, to devote his time entirely to the Pmalp g 
Medical School, not only as a teacher, which he was befoiw, 

/diroct their treatment of the women and children, while 
"other temporary arrangements for the carrying on of his legitiniA^^^ 
duties in the Puranah Sllaher Dispensary. Accordingly 
^1$74| ibis separate dispensary was opened, and a larj^ 
patients was the result, as shown in the 
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!237 

116 

150 


Yebroary 

m 

157 

160 


Mfeh ... 

243 

181 

n88 

272 

.April ... 

372 

174 

400 

. 294 

May 

443 

185 

' .363 

265 

June ... ... 

443 

182 

368 

240 

JuJy ... ... 

:302 

208 

546 

221 

^August ... ... 

447 

214 

663 

365 

September . . . 

38a*; 

208 

636 

396 

October ... ... 

391 


701 

. 311 

Koveiitber 

424 

176 

412 

326 

December 

296 

122 

622 

306 

Total 

41()8 

2126 






I have attributed the iucrease of patients in most of my 
; toiflpensaries to the unusually heavy rums last season, which pro- 
;:^:dpecd unwonted sickuesa, but this cause has probably not affected 
iBi^eilly much, as the natural drainage here is particularly goo(h 
’^rom what I can ascertain, tlie increase of patients here is mamly 
/diie to the extreme popularity of this separate Dispensary for tho 
tmtment of women and children. 

■ Indoed, you will observe by the above statement that the daily 
number in 1874 is almost double that of 1873. Natives 
y^^ith whom I have cen versed on the subject assure me that the 
!|i|ljO|)ukrlty of this scheme is cpiite remarkable, and say that women 
never knew what a Dispensazy was before, flock to this one, 

, matron and senior girls have been sent for to a great many 
y ^epShas duriiig the year under review, 1 will enumerate a few 
;j;interesimg cases which were treated by the female pupils :— ^Ono 
git^ in a little girl of six, five cases of cancer of the : 

IjNreitofcj one dislocation of the hip joint, two of wrist joint, twpy^% 
one of of lower jaw, one reduction 

also .serial ■ 

■ of , thia, .separate Dispensary, is, . then a;;ded|]^yi? 
^ ^ j. ^ ^ relief of women and children is concemedj 
the ^pils’a really practical education it eeems a 
&U jthrougho&r T^ want of 30 i 
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*<t *n 

Bat hove id one of our financial diffiouliiee ; no danetion li|# 
come for tbe pemaneni ontertainment of native Doctor SMUfk^i 
Kefayet tJUa^ and 1 understand, that the question of vrhere I4li < 
pay is to come from is being mooted. The Magistrate is natuviU^ i 
averse to his being paid out of the Dispensary funds, and perhape 
it is not altogether desirable, as it is well known that i^ey tux^ 
liable to fluctuate according to the interest taken by the Magia* : 
trate, the I'^orsonal influence of the civil surgeon, and various Other ; 
causes. But in every Dispensary tbe native doctor is paid for by 
OovemmcQT;, and the average number of patients treated in this ^ 
female branch, quite entitles it to be considered a separate Dio- 
ponsary, and provided accordingly with its own native doctor. So 
1 hope Government will not withhold this small but very neoessary 
assistance, viz., the permanent appointment of native Doctor 
Sheikh Kcfayet Dlla. 

This Dispensary is worked as follows Each patient is made 
ovef to on(5 particular pupil. She diagnoses and proscribes for the 
case, writes her proscription in English, and approved of by ; 
Sheikh Kefayot Ulla, she makes it up herself, and hands bofh tbe 
medicine and prescription to the patient. The latter on returning 
next morning brings the proscription, so that if by any chance the 
pupil who treated her is absent, another one reading tho paper can 
follow up the treatmoxit. All the rogibteis are kept in English by 
the girls thembelves, and all tho returns are very neat and accurate. 

When botli out-door and in-door patients have been attended 
to, the girls receive their usual lectures in midwifery, anatomy, ; 
surgery, and diseases of women and children. On the latter 
subject 1 have compiled a manual especially for the use of the 
Scbool, it is being translated into Urdoo. The classes are divided 
as follows: — In tho first-class there ^ are six pupili^ thex leam : 
medidue, midwifery, materia inedica, and bandaging. In the 
second class there are three pupils, they learn English, materia ; 
medics, anatomy, and bandaging. In the third class the pupQs 
leam anatomy, bandaging, il^glish, and Drdoo. In the fourth ; 
class they leam English and Urdoo, and in the fifth class Urdoo ^ 
only. ' 

Tiro of the senior pupik have already obtained aepaUilb* 




a 32u»iitb> the <)tW oa 

4tfeiN^(>d to the I Her appointment theiie tii 

mi^cting a great many women and ehildren, as wfll be seen 
Ihe r^n^ thePilibheet Dispensai^. She has already 
sitTewil aenanas, and 1 am told the native residents there are v^ 
Ipi^teful for this boon conferred on them* The other girl is in the 
service of the Bampore Nawab, and is also likely to succeed. 

Employment could be found for a great many more Femide 
Katite Doctors if I had any more ready to go out, and I have 
hatd applications from other quarters. But here another of our 
dtScuIties appears, viz., that of getting pupils old enough to learn 
and pinctice medicine at once. Some years hence there will be 
plenty, as most of the younger children of the Victoria School 
will eventually be drafted into tbe medical classes, and as they 
will have received a very good English and Native^education, they 
; #ill form the very material we want for Native Female Doctors. 
ISut in the mean time we must look elsewhere for pupils, well 
educated, fit to begin the study of medicine at once, and old 
enough to practice. I could find plenty such among the poorer 
Europeans and Eurasians, many of whom have applied to ine, 
Mying that they would be thankful to be taught in my school to 
earn their own livelihood as doctors, or even as midwivea, if I 
0^^ only give them a bare subsistence allowance. These would 
be very desirable pupils for the next few years, hut I have not the 
' ^means to help them, for Europeans cannot subsist on the small 
natives can, and, as will be seen by the memo lower down, 
biir expenditure already exceeds our income, and I only contrive 
; Jto m meet with difficulty. I have two young well 

t educated Eurasians girls in my first and second class : one is a 
Eurasian* woman, of about 23, who had been 
4e»erted by her husband ; she came to me in her difficulty, and 
y 'M had a great wish to enter the medical profession as a 
% livelihood, I was very glad to help hei^ for 

r we want, and as she is reniartibly 

ilniSiSlIigent and st^^ she is sure to succeed. The Engliiifa 
W very favourably last year, doM : 







Es^ixM bf the Petoale Medicrfi^&^ 

t . ■■■■■ ■ ■■■■■" ■: 

AauBtant surgeon ••• ••• 

Sheikh Eefeyet ... ••• *•* •*• *•' 

Matron ... ••• ••• ••• *’* 

Efiglish teacher ••• ••• ••• ••• 

•Mcrtilvie ••• ••• ”' 

Stipends to pupils ••• ••• ••• 

Tvro female servants ••' 

Cart driver ... 

Feeding of bullocks... 

Miscellaneous 



^■ 10 : 

15 

40 

5 

■■■4' 

15 

, " 6 ' 


t 

\:r. 






Total ... 


33*. 172 

T . ... R8.150 

income • 

There is a monthly deficit of 22rB.i or 2 guineas. 
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The Mowing *are some of the numerous testdmoniafe,; 
given by visitors to the Female Medical Schools 

CFrvm the Bishop of CalcvMa.) ; 

On Tuesday, October 26th, 1869, 1 paid a visit to 
Medical School, supported by Babu Gunga Pershad, and «n W,, 

the superintendence of Dr. Corbyn. ^ 

I examined the Schobl first as a school of general 
W was pleased with the proficiency of the pupUS, as 70% 

llieir tone and manner. . , 

I am not, of course, competent to judge of the p^ress 

elder pupils in medical or anatomical knowledge. Th^ anew^- 
the questions put to them by Dr. Corbyn and 1^ 8salstan^ 
rently with aocuraojr and a knowledge of ^e sn^ect 
J. believe that as the pupils complete thmr education, 

, beef practical utiUty, both in *!»« 

in carrying out an expen^t yr^^^ 
S^xi^bSaaid to have found more tkm 
: or in F»noe w Amer^^ W 

rircumstanCes of Hmdustan, 



10 'mmM OS’ mm moousm. 


it moT^ it 3 (iportftuoQ We than in the old oivilizations^of Ohrietiaja 
wiixm. Att farnfi I am competent to judge, the plan deaems 
eoeouragement, and if great care is taken will probablj^he a 
ancoBSs, and hj it much pain and suffering will be relieved, which 
at present cannot be alleviated by, because it is not submitted to^ 
the usual medical skill of man. 

Signed, B. Calcutta. 

1 visited the Female Medical School at Bareilly this momktg, 
and cannot well declare Avlieiher amazement or gratification Was 
my more prevailing sentiment as regards the wonderful results of 
Dr. Oorbyii’^ exertions in founding and maturing the institution. 
The progress made by the female pupils, in all the branches of 
medical and sui'gical science, is perfectly surprisingi and must be 
seen to be credited. The School must, in my opinion, be pro* 
ductive of boundless advantages and ]>6uefits to a portion of the 
community hitherto uureached by the blessings of European 
medical scien^u. The Sub- Assistant Smgeoi\ also, Bully Chunder 
Sein, deserves all praise. 

Signed, D. O’Callaouan, 

Dy. lnsp.-QenL of nosjutals. 

Bareilly, Nov. 26th, 1869, 

I hardly know whether I was moic surprised or gratified on 
entering a room attached to the Dis])eiisary, At the Bareilly 
Female Medical School, the existecfl^ of which I had never heard 
of befon^ I saw native female children, from 17 to 7 years of age*, 
studying anatomy and medicine , the amount of intelligence th^ 
displayed was wonderful, their knowledge of anatomy great. I 
am told that these children dissect, and perform the minor 
operations of surgery ; their mode of applying bandages was 
P^ect, I have never mot in India so gratifying a sight in 
ooimeotion with native education, and It was some time before 
X quite realized the foots that the naiivo female children before me 
were reading Ibglish on difficult and abstruse science. Oreat 
piiafos is due to Dr* Oorbyn for having originated aftd fostered 
thfo most nsefol institutiony in which he has been ably seconded 
hy Sub-Asristant Surgeon Bully Ohonder Sein. I think the 
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CiOntot of Qtmga P«Milia.<l, son of the late Itajah Bciriiu^tb» 
be brought to the notice of His Honour the Iieut.*Gk)T6riior, ftr 
having so generously contributed to its support. 

. Charles Akcheb, M.D., 

« Dy» lnsp.-Genl. of Hospitals, * 

Bareilly, 31st Jau., 1871. 

I visited, with Dr. Corbyn, tho Female Medical School, sup- 
'ported by Labu Gnnga Pershad, which having been closed flor 
two years, duiiug Dr. Corby ii’s absence, has been now re-opened 
for some months. 

Tt Buflcred from the temporary suspension, but tho present 
pupils are rapidly acquiring the proficiency which tho former 
pupils had attained, and will apparently advance farther, both in 
general and professional knowledge. Tlioso who arc best informed 
consider that tlio pupils taught" and trained in this school will find 
ready access into the zenana a»d behind the purda, while those 
trained in a Mission School would not at first be acoepted<or 
admitted. 

If thib is tho case, this School may be of great service in 
giving tho way to a inoro general attendance of trained Female 
Medical pr'ictittoncra to the women of the country, which ie 
understood to bo extremely desirable. I heard the pupib 
examined by Dr. Corbyn and the assistants, and saw them 
bind up heads and arms. The an«^wers and tho practical woi^k 
seemed very good (as far as I am able to judge of suob matters), 
and gavo good promise for tho future. 

I trust that Dr. Corbyn’s labour of love, and the support 
given by Babu Gunga Pershad, may be effectual to the benevolent 
object to which they are directed, and may'be favourably regarded ^ 
and accepted. 

Signed, Vi CALOUTTt^ 

Sept. 29th, 1873. 

Viaited the Female Medical School with Dr. Corbyn. 

I was much pleased and a good deal atuprised at thte 
ili which the pupils replied to questions put to tb«m wif < 

of wamination in the subjects they had stodiedf ^ « 
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I groat booafit will accnia to the families of< 

m||i 06 toble uoti^res from having women at thdr call who hare 
hfw, ednoated as Native Doctor and whose attention has been 
W^^edally directed to the diseases of women and children. 

Oreat credit is due to Dr. Corbyn for the advancement ia 
study made by the pupils, and the institution is in every way 
worthy of consideration and support. While all honour and 
peaue is due to Babu Gunga Pershad (son of Bajah Byjnath), 
the founder and main supporter of the institution. 

Signed, G, H. Bay, M.D., 

Dy. Surgeon-General. 

Bareilly, Oct. 6th, 1873. 

I visited the Female Medical School on the 8th October. The 
proficiency attained by the pupile, as evinced in the prompt and 
correci answers they returned to the questions put to them by Dr. 
Oorbyn, and also the successful manner in which they applied 
bandages, greatly surprised and gtitified me. I confess 1 never 
expected to see so efficient and prosperous an institution for 
training up female medical practitioners in this part of the 
oountty. 

It is a matter of congratulation that the School, which had 
been unfortunately closed for two years, has been re*organibod and 
placed on a better footing, and it is to be hoped that it will 
continue to receive the support and patronage it so eminently 
deserves. The remarkable progress made by the pupils within 
eo short a period reflects great credit on Dr Corbyn and Sub-* 
Assistant Surgeon Bully Ghunder Sein. 

Signed, Beshub Ohukdkb Sxm. 

Bareilly, 9th Oct., 1873. 

1 visited this institution, with the Civil Surgeon and several 
native gentlemen of the city, in whose presence I examined the 
pupils in anatomy, Materia Medics, and bandaging. I was much 
pleased with the proficiency and great intelligence evinced by many 
of the girls, and the prompt manner they replied to seveial questions 
on the above subjects. It is a very iuteresting and novel sight to 
witness 26 young English and Native girls, varying from 8 to 18- 
years of ag«^ studying the medical profession together* 
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The School hi zioW^ in my opinion, someitliiQg Ijsm 
experiment, and may be considered an aocom{d^ed fiuA, and imSl 
worthy of the most liberal support. I cenfeea I rimnld fike to < 
see larger fands placed at the disposal of Dr. Oorbyn, and tbh ^ 
staff for practical instruction increa^ ; it is too much to eaqpeet 
of the Sub- Assistant Surgeon to devote all his leisure moxQOnti to 
instruct those girls and give them the attention they deserve^ after 
he has concluded his hospital duties, and written up his voluminone 
^English registers and cases. Some further assistance is therefore 
absolutely necessary as regards practical teaching, and if it were 
possible to support the sub-assistant surgeon, by placing the 
undivided attention of such a man as Native Doctor Kefayet 
Ulla, at the disposal of the Civil Surgeon, exclusively for this 
duty. I have no reason to doubt hut that this institution would 
not only become a credit to its liberal founder, Babu QtmgfS 
Fershad, and an ornament to the province in which the exp^ 
meat was introduced, but aa example worthy, of imitation by 
other Governments. ^ 

Signed, H. M. CAXiroK, 

17th March, 1874. By. Surgeon-General. 

0 

Fcniale Ifedical SeJmL 

This is the second time I have visited Gunga Fershad s Female 
Medical School during the current year. There are 50 girls under 
tuition, of whom one is an European, two Eurasians, and the 
remainder Natives. 

During this season one of these girls has been granted a 
certificate, and permitted to practice her profession on a aaiiuef 
of 25s. per mensem from local fuuds, and is reported Hie \m 
doing well 

1 examined several girls, and found they had made consitav 
able progress since my visit in March last. It is impossible to 
calculate the amount of good that will ultimately result from this 
institution, and in which I take much interest. 

Signed, H. M. Cajskok, 

Dy. Sacgeon-Oeaetali 

6th November, 1874. ' Ludmow Girdk ^ 
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The following account of a Poor House supported at 
Afamedabad by a Spinning and Weaving Company, has been, 
forwarded to us by the Manager as still in active operation. 

It is probably the first institution of tho kind in India, and ia 
deseiring of luiiversa] imitation.^ Mr Eunchoiehill Chotalal, 
states that the Company would g^adl} establish Schools for 
the childien cmiploycd in the factory, but that the parents 
are so low and ignorant that they probably would not allow 
their children to attend without legislative enactment. 

1, As it seems desirable that there should be some kind of 
* institution where the poor and helpless inhabitants of Ahmedabadi 

who are unable to maintaiu ihomselves through bodily defect or 
extreme old age, ^ can be comfortably lodged and inaiutamed, the 
Ahmodabad Spinning and Weaving Company is induced to mahe 
a beginning, and trusts it will leceivo such support fiom tho public 
as its merit may deserve. 

2 . The Ahmedabad liipmiiing and Weaving Company have 
greeted a building in the vicinity of their mill oontnining a number 
of rooms with a compound wall and a well, &c., for this institution, 
and propose to contribute a sum of rupees one thousand per annum 
for its support. 

^^3. It is proposed that such of the poor and helpless 
inhnbitanta of Ahmcdabad as are quite unable to exert themselves 
for their own maintenance through serious bodily defect or extreme 
old age shall be allowed admittance into this charitable institution. 

‘^4. It is proposed that provisional management of this 
institution will at present be entrusted to the Managers of tho 
Ahmcdabad Spinning and Weaving Company, but after one year’s 
trial suOh arrangements will be made for the management of the 
institntion as its supporters may think desirable. 

S, The Managers of the institution shall see that the persons 
who are admitted into the iustitution are provided with suitable 
food, dother, beds, fto., and every attention will be paid to seouro 
ease and oomfort to them. 
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6t The admitted parlies shall not be allowed to leave ilrii 
i: inatitate for the purpose of begging. 

^ 7* The number of admittances will be regulated aooordih|; 
..to the state of the funds at the disposal of the Manager^ aijtd 
should the number of applicants bo more than what the funds can 
allow a preference shall bo given to those who may be in the most 
distressed circumstances. 

8. The institution shall be open to persons of every caste 
and religioni and in providing them with food, a strict i*egard 
will be had to the religious n(»tion^ and prejudices of every caste* 
The coot employed by the inMitniion will bo e Drabri.iu by cast<^ 
so that there will be no objection to any otlicr caste people to eat 
the food prepared by him. 

9. An annual account showing the receipts and disbursements 
of this institution, together \\ ith a statement showing the names 
and circumstances of every pei’bon admittofl into the institution, 
shall bo published for {general information. 

^MO, The institution shall be oj)on to visitors of respect- 
' ability, and the l^ftnagcra shall bo glad to give cvciy information 
to tho visitors iu regard to the woikiug an 1 the inditiition. 

11. j!\ny contrilution whiVb any £onn''nr'n ni »y b^‘ inclined 
to give sbdll be thankfully rccei\cd, 

“ Ahmodnbad, 22nd October, ld70. 




PERSONAL INTJ^LLlGIiNUi:. 


On June the 7tb, the fullowlng Induu gi'otlemen wui'e oellod 
to tho Bar ; — Middle Te'nph: MtinunUi CIiaud.v Mallik, Esq, an«I 
Brajendra Nath Dt’, Esq , f't. jVIury Hall, Oxford (both of BeagaJ), 
^ ttineolrdt Tun : Pokala VenkiULiishnima Naidii, Esq, UaiversUf 
of Madras. 

Mr. Plrosnuna Kumilr Tl'iy has pi-Kod the second B.Sc!, 

: 'nation in the UniTersity of Loudon. 

fiic Mntu C^mtira Sadoiy with his lady, and his aatihsnf, 
Mr. P. Amnilsahua, hare retnmed to Coyloh. . e 





E LI S H I N T E L L I G E N C E . 


Our native readers will doubtless be much interested, as 
tlic British public have already been, by the following gliinpSe 
into the interior of a royal household, the illustrious head of 
which is shortly about to honour India with a visit : — 

Sultan op Zanzibab at Marlbobough House, the 

BESIDBNCE OP HiS ROYAL HiOHNESS THE PrINCE OP 
Waies.— ^ 

A correspondent of the Pall Mall sends the following 

as an almost verbal account of his Highness*s impressions of his 
reception at Marlborough-house on Monday, “ There was some^ 
thing in the beaming countenance of the Prince of Wales when I 
met bis Royal Highness in the great hall which gave me con^ 
fidence. I felt at once that my reception was not to be cold and 
, formal, but warm and hearty. When his Royal Highness intro- 
duced me to the Princess, his sweet consoit, and then to his sweet 
sister, the Princess Alice, and her noble consort the Prince pf 
Heste) I was bewildered vrith gratification. Yet even that was 
nothing to the feeling whicfi I experienced when his Royal High- 
ness asked uio if I would like to see the children ; yes, he said, 

* thi children,* just as a loving father, who was not a mighty prince* 
would say it. In my highest expectations I had never anticipated 
sunh a pleasiite. One with a soft vpice, thinking doubtless that I 
might feet embarrassed, suggested that only some of f he cMldren 
should be brought j but I know a few words of English, imd I 
;heard the; IVince say, * All, all.’ I cannot express to you the joy 
;^WlhiDh I felt when these sweet children entered the room, and shw 
all put their arms round the Prince’s na^ and embrace; f 



kiis them. At that momeiiLt"^- ^ 

{Grayed that the blesaing of €rod mighi i^t ttpcm^ 
mannerB they were so natur^, so dieerfal, so trastli^ ; tNf 
down by my side with the utmost coufideQee--^by: th^ side of 
ah Arab whom they had never seen beSfore ; and I eau 
now^ in reply to the. question which his Royal Highness hod 
pi^viously asked me, that the most pleasing sight 
witnessed in England, and that which hitherto has imprafsi^W 
most, was to see this Royal English home. In fact, I alumst^l^pjt' 
every thing which passed at the interview except the picture, 
presented by that bright and noble family^a picture which wiE 
never bo erased from my memory. Moreover, I no longer wOndejiT) 
sincol saw the Royal boys clad in sailors* uniform, that the navy ; 
is the glory of England ; and again I say, may the peace of God : ; 
and his blessing rest upon her Majesty the Queen and these her 
illustrious descemlants.*’ ” ' . 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Space coinpcls us to defer the Report of the Alexandra 
School, and other matter to a future number. 

We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of a box frf 
articles of Indies' work from Leeds, to be forwarded to Indi#* 
as marks of sympathy with Hindu ladies. 
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^ TSKAfiVBS&I 
2tiM S. A. MABKtKOI. 


HON. 8V0BXTABIES : 

1^. k. iCusnm% 35 Blomfield Boad, W. 
'jtflHMMr Sbatt, Ehq., 8 Laaoofiter Terrace, Begeat’s 

LEEDS BBANGH. 


TUtaSUElBB: 

John Ltmoir, Es^., Headisgley 
HON. eaoaBiAJiiiNB: 

B«T. J. E. Oakcsninu, 7 lifton Place. 
Bahunbon Fobs, Es^., Albion Street. 


BiSiSmQBm BBAKCBl., 
xnautmUB: 

AT.TO.m Hnx, Eb^., DavMipoirt Houbc, Hsgley Bood. 

EON. tKCSlSTASli : 

Edwasp Lm Ttndaix, Eitq., 21 Harbomne Boad, Edgbaston. 


Tbe following genUemen have kindly nndeitaken to be tdie 
PotroBpondffits and Hon. Agents of the Aseociation. Thigr 
wJB nupidy the Jonmal, and remit aU Bubseriptions to tbe 
^CreaBoier, XsBXisrr Tatlob, Esq., who will acknowlodge thoBt 
in tim neat Joiftnal 


Bash 8 ABn»AT> A BAimnnE, Inspecting Fostmnster, Bordwan, 
Bengal. 

SATAsn bboiNANn SBaMV, Esq., 8 Modir Street, Fort^ 

Bomlaiy. 

^ p, fiumstxm IviM, Sb|to 






Tu E progress tlliade in tire Alexandra G iris' kSeliool at 
. ijf Aviiicli we give a report in this Joutiial, is very 
RTlie nnmhers in atteiKlauce-are 
ftrf 'the education is liiglldiv; tire iuipvovemeut, ot' 
i'is' Satisfactory, and the S3nnpathy shown to the 

it was some years ago. Jhclge 5 ;L]|Jto^lp^;; 
r Gureetjee must feel himself Svell rewarded 
.■pe;#vering eifforts, during more than a (^uart^of 
j'ife'^exteud : to"'hi#',countTy women the :benMl 8 ;:'.o|:-niiv‘j| 
wffich- he Bad 'ahjeai^ giyeii 

S;^ittfc;:g^t-'jBUCoess/ ■ llnfd^n#ely thil;_ii[®(|t:'CdSi^^ 

I 

I 
I 
I 


, m-: India.;, -for, ..^xcept ■ ;iii. 
l^j^y -Imigat^e :is.'nearly 







ef &■ Ibng 

i^&!ii'’~:'iji]V^i£,‘^-yA-^X: ' _■ '■ ' r- ■ .-. ■ ■*'. " '.' - ■ i - ;' ',1/'’^?®;: 




|fe|S'iit''i||gttej^y ;lo' be.. desired liiat some syrtemittf 
£^'^!v 4 feflaaie teachers were comiected with the Alexf®dr&'v 
\ Solio^^ Acriiihing kiiowkdgc does not necGSsiirily ;; 
lipii^laiiy one to be a tcaciit*i\ Special training is reciuir^' , 
JJonibay Avould be an excellent field fot , 
idM tesSning, from the number of Girls’ Schools now existing ;:- 
' teisre, which are almost entirely taught by male teadiiers. 

' hope to lieai’ ere long that some plan will he formed to 
connect the Alexandra School witli a Nonual Training School:; 
l;'&rfomaIe teachers. 
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BOMBAY BACTOllY COMIiISSION'. 




The Factory Coinmission at Konibay is Gontinuiug its 

:i: valuable work During the last month fresh evidence has 
' ■■■■•'■■, ■ •. ’ , . . . ''■'■■ ■' 

i»,. ye^hed u.s, which shows how important it is that legislation, 

!#^bonld provide as soon as possible for the protection of the 
;i'”han38 employed in the. mills. Childreii as young as seven 
/tyetonfago are often employed, and prolnibly even younger, for 
;> .no certeinty cafi be obtained respecting their age. One witness , 
i'ivste^s that: in tlie mill of which he is secretary there are 
■'lK^y boys in :lhe mill seven years of age. He thinks that - 
^.^y ahdvdd not be employed younger than tfiat age. Aiiollf^' : 

speaks of children six years old being employed ih'.,; 
ii^isil^illy but expresses the opinion, that they ought not, 
:^M;:bit^^' nin6 or ten y cEirs of age. Another witness 

old are employed jn liis mill; 

, |u mpl does it r^pear thaA ^ 






f -'^Ilifei as'-saaii^iipi^ 

rj ;ll«^ itor 1^ saiJiie machinery as at home 
S; jVoa^ered at whm^ we consida: the long hatiMi ; 

, :;;^e workers in that sultry climate, without any* -3 
and only one half-hour for rest. - jha 
even compelled to work for s«;/ec« hmrs 
' ’ pa^ of the year. “ When the men have 
^ set is employed" one witne.ss states,*'^ 

they work day and night there are two sets. Tbeire 
meal hours in cMtm presses; the w,n idee a rnorsel whtisi^^uM 
they can. For three months the presses are not closed at- 
and for the remaining nine months they are closed, as 
oh Sunday. I think they should bo closed every Sunday.‘>; 
It would give rest to all the bauds, and the presses caii do!; 
sufficient work in six days in each week.” > . 

; it is observable that the native witnesses gtmerdly^; 
d^reente any legislation on the subject. They think ‘ tyfe i 
&ey can go on very well witiiout, and es[>ecially they do'not^' 
_ feel the importance of having one. day in seven a day o£;:xe^| 
The experienced Enj|M| superintendents on the ' oohtrs^=! 
express the opinion legislation is necessary, and: that it; 
would be impossible without this to seenre beneficial changes., 
dne who had been connected with a company for elev) 5 i|i;: 
.;;;.yeats speaks thus-; — 


“The hours of Work aro much too long. For the :iss!6 ; 
Wl^ks they have been from £vo o’clock in the morning till 1 
-sdght^ with DO rest on Sundays. This lasts about two ju 
. iTheWmkis very disagreeable and very heavy. It is 
harder thfUi in the spinning mills. Burmg the other 
the Ifear we "close on Sunday. "Wo have had caily!i!^l| 

I thildc it would be a j^ry good^.;:t 
^I'lgfe^'d^.m-seveB.'.f M eeiuM never he 



aw t uf wm gftflte iBttBh JMb ftstluixa. 
matt titkt th« tarn, begii^ to &11 off and diov £ii|agtti«jftlf 
.^U|^ Jxonijf OtfA. 1 think thoy riioidd always stop aftto 
||^n|* ^m^|^.....X,do,nQt can be intrpdatod.wlt^^. 


sh^ld .be jEb!t.'tbe;‘:'iirb^^ 
it is tbe itetteh^^ oitr 

;i 'rupee, ■'.'' ' '"'■!* ■ 

cannot be a donbt that some legislation , is. 

we 'learn from^ an Indian 'papet 'tli^;.£^pii||i^' 
l^iwintttdon respecting the i-apid increase of fhctotie|':^‘ 
?t|? Altogether there are twenty-five cotton mills in.Xndii''^4tB' 
i‘;|iill'operation, worUmg 600,000 spindles and 7,000 lD<p|i&' 
'^e .(^indies ptodnce about 130,000 lbs, of cotton 
nf which about 50,000' lbs. are used to produce 
miUs are cbiefly in the Bombay island, wbeto a 
mill, just opened by a wealthy Hindu, and woriihg 
l^p^OOO Biddies, makes a total of seventeen working tiOlsf 
il^ boantry there are several other’s — one at Surat; nb 
;>1^acb, two at 'Abmodabad, one at Julgaum, one in the ps^e 
f'sdito of Bhpwnllggur, and one at Madras, ^tensiohs.' arb 
Ij^.jrapidly going forward. Eight extensions are in cout^ 
|^'||b]Eit^CtiQB at Bombay, cbiefly on share capital, and 
ll^^^mvide at least for the working of 40,000 more apindl^ 
i|ji|Q|^Jb9in&" This statement does not include the jute 
t^^'bibfr^fhlill^es already in operation in; India, which ata 

Europe will oertaiidli|r 
||^^i^>firb^|dly ' ^ development of the rich resowWiS 

|f^,ll^|il^:..iwddbh; 'w2i 'M^ that cotfifibgr, 

f^^jpc>^|^:,^a^:gteSl:'':bffect''On^'the;.^^ of Uts 

England, '.by. .needfSl legislatio>« 


f 



OOR OONVKSTS, 

By Yaiuk Abaji Hooiqc, . 
Priaeipai of MigK &A00I at fytnagiifi. 


Tliat the main object of legal panishmenta it oom6tiM» 
not Mtnbntion, is generally everywhere admitted ; hat 1 att 
aware that the picaent state of prison discipline, in XmUaat j 
eeedres the desired end. If one were to go through onv-gadbii ! 
would no donbt find our oonvicts pretty vrell engaged in 4M|M^ 
work or other of mpre or less hardship, according to the nature'jM^ 
the crimes they have committed. They are then tein|><iriM:i9i|i^ 
removed from society that they may do no further harm to it, 
have retributive justice fully done to them , but whether any dt** 
them leave the gaol as better men than when they entered 
extremely doubtful. ^ 

It we could get proper statistics regarding«the wheveaboUta dl* ) 
,all our diseharged convicts we should 1 am sure find many of tham^ ' 
not a bit bettor for having been in the gaol for some time^ J 
leading their lives exactly in the same way as before ; whiin,n^ 
few would be found to have returned actually worse men 
gaol than they were befoie^ dead to all feeling of BhanUjy 
during to do anything to support their worthless existenon I9t4*| 
number of such as haie been actuaUy benefited Ijlf their 
ration, having thereby become humble and sober and 
penitent, resolved to lead a better and a happier life, will, it 
surei bo found extremely small. . 

This nusatiafactory result of pnnitiTe measnres is j 
owing to defects in pnson discipline. Bough laagomu 
hanb treatment are often resorted to by the keepms 
iheiv relations' towards the convicts. To ifeii few of 
> periwfs have been ever used, while the feeHngi of u geewfe : 
we greatly shocked tberehy. * 

The fimlt is at the veiy root Law ought not to ^ j 










the 

.' tht ■.■sa^;-:®^!^ 

||9pE^ quite jast^ tot if we loo& more iC^^ 

l^ipe i^^ find ^t it is extremdy ttxdkuV to 

g to leads to oocost mischievous consequeuces. The same punis^r' < 

S totot entirely different effects on two persons who toe g 

socially, and morally differently circumstanced. Cor- 
IHttoto punishment, if inflicted on a feeble frame, will be difieitot 
the same when inflicted on a person of strong phytojal 
Ntoto^toiion. The same is the case with hard labour when imp<||ed on 
measure. Again, the effect of imprisonment, dmple 
. with hard labour, on a person of a respectable status of society, 
v! far more severe than its effect on one 

- occupying a very low sphdlro in society. Lastly, imprisonment and 
' to will be far more painful to % person whose moral 

' ' feelings are acute, than to one in whom they are comparatively 
I blunted* The same punishment, then, is practically different in the * 
of persons differently situated from one another. Even 
ordinary experience tells us that though we are all equally liable to 
; ; the best of us may sometimes err and come into 

| : the clutoh^ of the law, still all do not require and ought hot to 

be punished in the same way. All need not to bo treated like. 


>;;^dOga or dumb driven cattle. What simple imprisonment is to one 
jgaort, tord labo is to another ; what stripes are to one, gentle re- 
ggljtoof is to another. 

' The present levelling system, therefore, of punitive measures 
i; tod prison disciplino is extremly objectionable, being in its nature , 
,V '^h as I have tried to show above, and practically calculated to 
mischievous resulta To persons of rich and respect^ 
v ablfi daa^Sj heavy fines and simple imprisonment for a verytobrfc 
g will sttfiGioe for the first offence, where a person living in a 

low sphere of society, and destitute of means of support* may !; 

with hard labour for a much longer time. Eto ; 
pin ca^ the peciii^hiry power being so great as to lead 


be crippled; while the sense of shame being 
to^ is very quickly aroused and effectively influehx^Bd ]^ 
much more by actual inctocera^n ;; 
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pnnuhmatt above indicated is rare to briiig! petmiim 
respectable classes to a sense of ibeir moral short comings^ aad mek# 
their life sober and harmless ; whereas if they were chained liliie 
wild animalS; despised as dogs, and treated with harsh langnaga 
and bai'barous usage,* all sense of honor and dignity and seUP* 
esteem will die out in the coarse of their imprisonment, and thty 
will most likely return to the world either completely depraved or 
utterly gone mad. Previous respectability of characteri to what*^ 
ever rank of life the convict may belong, ought to weigh greatly 
with a judge when he metes out punishment. Mon of confirmed 
bad habits, the roughs and rakes of society, will always require 
strong coercive, though not harsh and cruel measures, to bring 
thorn to sense, if they ever can be brought to sense / but t 
have uo doubt kindly usage and uniformily charitable disposition 
may wean even some of these to a better sense of their destiny ae 
human beings than they ever possessed befoie. 

In short we -can not expect any real change for the better in 
the condition of oii» convicts till punishments are inflioted with 
due regard to their physical, social and moral condition previous to 
their incarceration, till gaol-keepers scrupulously avoid rongh 
language, and otherwise barbarous usage, and try to bo uniformly 
kind and charitable to those placed under their charge. 

I also think that much good may de done to our convicts, in the . 
way of securing to them the full benefit of gaol discip]jiie» by 
obtaining and periodically publishing accurate statistics of the 
after-life of discharged prisoners, as well as by making some ar- 
rangements to find honest employment to those who leave the gaol 
utterly dcbtitute of any means, and are not in a position to help 
themselves. 





SmAL^ EDTTCATIOK 

w Tbizea at xra Alexandra iNsnxurtoiBr^ 
Bombay, April 14th, 1875. 


Keither the condnctors of the Alexandra Native Girls Engliidk* 
iWtitution, nor the zealous secrotarj to its committee of manage* 
ment, could have desired more gratifying evidence of a public 
Uppreoiation of their labours than the large and fashionable 
assembly that met at the "Hermitage/" Ehumballa Hill, on 
Wednesday evemng labt, to witness the annual distiibution of 
medals and prizes to the most successful pupils. 1 he " Hermitage"' 
is situated up a small acclivity, the road to which was by the 
Jl^indness of the municipal authorities; put into a tolerable state 
of repair on the day of exhibition, but* still the interest felt in 
the proceedings of the evening was sufficient to attract to the 
^^place U large number of European and nativo ladies and gentlemen. 
The meeting was held in the upper hall of the bungalow, the 
accommodation afforded by which was but limited. 

Mr. Muncherjee M. Bhownuggree, the Secretary, opened the 
proceedings with reading the report of the Board of Directors, 
^flrom which the following are extracts : — 

^^During the past year the Alexandra Institution has on the 
whole steadily maintained the improved pCbii/ion, both in point of 
number and instruction, which it had been the pleasing duty of the 
IDirectors to acknowledge its haying achieved in t^ir last two 
v^rta. 

Jfumb9r and Affe of Pvpih* 

^^Ihe statistics of the school show the highest number On the 
SwUa in the course of the year to have been 74 ; and that at the - 
end of the year to have been 71. Against 25 withdrawals have 
to be placed 24 admissions. The absence of any increase in tho 
nutshor of pupils over that of the preceding year is mainly due to 
the unwillbguesB of the Directors to receive more pu{^ than 
Ithat the exisUng staff of teachers could well manage. tTndef 
CwM new provisions contemplated by the Board, however, they . 






faape lo hh al»l6 to adoommo^ato a lar|^ number of atuMN^ ^ 
fiitttro. 

^ Want of eveu fair rogularit^r m tbe attendance of the 
has always been a source of complaint u^tb this as with 
other natire female school in this country. It is therefore gratii|f!r t 
hig to notice that during the year under report an appreo^b^ 
improvemeut has again taken place iu this reigard^ and it is to bb 
hoped that it will steadily continue to increase. 

" The very eaily age at which girls are rccjuired to give up tlieiif^, 
studies has been another powerful obstacle to the success of thjft'^ 
efforts of female educatiouibls in this country. It has always beCU 
the aim of thS managers of the A^Icxandra institution to lessen aa^ 
&r as possible tlio ciuses which givo rise to this unwholesome 
custom) and thev believe thov have succeeded iu this object also tO 
some extent. Their School pieaonts the pleasing feature of hatiog 
on its tolls generally more than a dozen students over the age 
twenty-thiee or twenty-four. This, the Bo.nd are of opiniaa, is a 
result of the policy, they have always insisteJ on pursuing^ of 
allowing their chsse^^ to be taught by feiiulo teachers unljpi-^a 
measure which, they are glad to observe in pas-iing, tbe mansget*s 
of some of the veruacnlai female bcliools here have also beoja > 
for some time past ondeavoiuitjg to adopt. But the result whioh 
their efforts in this direction have hitherto brought about is yet Sp 
limited in its extent, thit the Directors a|)j)rchend it will tuke 
considerable time before the existing prejudices in favour of with^ 
drawing children fiorn school at a very eaily age are entirely 
suppressed. Stdl they confidoutly tiust to the good sense of Indian 
parents, and to their iticre^eung appreciation of the dcsirabilii^ of 
educating their daughters, for a steady development of the resUt ' 
the Alexandra Institution may faiily be said to have inaugurated. ^ 


Siatr of Funds, 

‘'The Treasurer's accounts show ths^t the balance in hand on ttm 
tsA ef January, 1871. was B’s 36,020-10-0. The etpe]idtti!ll4 
during the year under ]i$port was R’s 8,167-4-3, while the 
was E*s 0,622-0-0. A surplus of K’s 1,45741-9 
mailed on the side of income, leaving a haianoe in hsndat^.^f’ 
0d of the year of Il’s 85,071-5-9. But it muet jye 





which its 


DonatiOM. 


;gt' : ff Attiong the donations received during the year was a hig par<Jfil 
f ^ which Her Excellency Lady Hobart, of 

: was kind enough to present to the Institution for the use. 

ybf its pupils, Tho other donations were R’s 1,000 from His High- 
ness the Maharajah Holkar, a promissory 4 per cent. Government 
R’s 1,000 from Messrs. Sorabjee Shapoorjeo and K. R 
the Committee of native ladies for the Lady 
Frere testi^^^ KV50() from Rao Sahib Venayokrow Kebe, of 
Indore, and R’s 170 from Mr. Jamseljee Gnrsetjee Cama, Solicitor, 

, State of Imtriiciion, 


’ Tho annual examination of the different classes was conducted 
by two pairs of examiners as usual. Mrs. Ballard and Miss 
' Manockjee Gursetjee very kindly examined the girls in singing, 

' idta\ving, and needlework : and Mr. S. J. Harrison and Mr. 
Khunderao C. Bedarkar, B. A., LL.B. were good enough to do the 
. 0nie in the other branches of instruction. With regard to the 
;\|fQlb|jects in which the examination was conducted by the gentle- 
Xjjjeii, the pupils were divided into four classes, and from their 
('report it could be observed that while the results obtained in the 
Viowest class were not very satisfactory, those obtiSined in the 
idgher classes, especially the first, were all that could be desired, 

; Of iihe progress of pupils in the first class, the exaniiiiers state 
their book not only fluently, but with an 
^■^ccurate pronuiiciatiou and accent, which also distinguished their 
J^iEjitatrions of poetry* They translated Gujarathi passages into 
sillk^glish with moderate ease. They wrote from dictation neatly, ; 
Sind “with some exceptions, correctly. In arithmetic they seemed 
to vulgar fraotions. Tn the rules of grammar 
th^ off, but went through some 

; correctly. They were well acquainted : 

Mahop^^ 





^ ... . - ^. ^ .. -. - . .. . ...... ■. ... 

f ^to^'the . three 'au1:(jec^B'--sikjg^ 

S; /^dtteiireik lady examiii^ 

they are^pf opinion that the pupils ahovrM good prpgi^ 
^satis^act^on, Both the ladies had on some fbrnior peciaidoi^!- 
examined the school/ and marked the progress of the pnpii% a^^^ 
conseqnently the opinions they express aftertheir laat Visit a^; 
comparative, and hence of special value. !/ ; ■■ 

;^^‘ Prom these outlines of the remarks and opinions of 
J examiners it will be gathered that the progress of the schi^l t: 
* on the whole, during the year under report, was satisfactoiy^^^^^' ^ 
After the distribution of prisses and musical performances^;? 
and recitations by the pupils, the Hon’ble Mr. Justick W 
; delivered an admirable address, which space 'compels ns 
defer to the next number. 


TECnifiCAL EDUCATION. 


The following important letter has appeared in the Indiaii|l 
papers. It is most satisfactory to find that the subject ojW 
scientific and technical training is be^nning to engage tJifeW 
, attention of educated Hindus : — • : ■ 

The Shrubbery, 

Dear Sir, — The Lieutenant-Governor desires me to v 

ledge your letter of the 8th ultimo explaining that the meeting'*^ 
intended to be held on behalf of the Sbientific Society had 
postponed, and that it is proposed to hold a meeting at some fdtlii^)| 
time, or whenever His Honor might be in Calcutta, and expHS^gv^ 
yoiit hope that he will accord a general support to tlm SooietJ^ 

; L that'the lieutenant-O^r^^ ^ 

; W interest in the progress of thtf Sociei^ c “ 

ia bpbntan and unaided effort on the 

to p]X)mote the Bpmad of practitaT ^ 





•!?i^ 

|:6a »mii. tar ^ 

I ' ' '' 

|iM2>I« of S«i^(ol, !D)ie QoirenuifeBt indeed 8]rii>paitMM» vhf 
l^psitd^^ vhiohthe natives mj hare in^thia re«pect| ta4 ^ 
[ilii6!|! do irbat it can in this direction. Better, and more efiicaciouft^ 
howerer, wiQ be the exertions which educated native gentle* 
pmen Bl^e yourself and others may put forth of their owh foeo will 
|folr the improveinent of their countrymen in scientific knowledge. 
i Science may be pursued for its own sake in the abstract, and 
:|fdr the mental pleasure it affords, and such pursuit is most laudable. 
:;Thera doubtless are many native gentlemen iu Bengal who will " 
|ihu8 pursue it. « 

; But science also may bo marie to add immeasurably to the ' 
national \^alth, and so to afiford lucrative employment to numbetr 
less persons according to their qualifications and acquirements. 
The field which thus seems to open itself iu Bengal ought to give 
encouragement to every Beng.dee who is anxious to earn his own 
livelihood. When we reflect upon the demand which is springing 
; up in all parts of Bengal for laud surveyois, for civil engineeia, for 
traincid mechanics, for mining engineers, fos geological surveyors, 
for Veteiinary practiiionors, for practical botanists, for foresters, 
for gardeners of a snperioi description, for persons versed in 
scientific agrioulturo, for engi avers, for litLogr*ii)hcrfl, for carvers 
in wood and stone, for architects, for medical men, for practical 
chemists, and for many other sorts of men possessing sciontifio and 
artisilc culture, we see what a favourable visux is beginning to 
dhliday itself before the rising generation, a*- least in this part of 
the ooUntxy. The more such persons increase in numbers and 
abilities, the more will the resources of the couutiy grow, and the 
more will employment expand. Thus one cause will react upon the 
others* The foot of trained men being available on the spot will 
vender enterprise profitable, and the success of such undertaking 
will oauso occupation to offer itself to those who seek it. 

Hoteover, by these means not only will many new industrieft^ 
be introduced into Bengal, but almost every one of the old 
established arts and manufactures of the country may be rendeiied 
laeva useful and remunerative than ht present. 

It is probable that' our educated youths will tstke thebia^^es s 
more and num to such pursuits, when they shall see fally^ Whotf 
i\m are idready beginning to perceive« that tho two principal o£ f 



iittt «dB(iilg xiAmel y the put)liD mcfki$ mi tli« hm, 

^ SHMt b(»odiniing over^ntocked. Let aoy one cal^Ute on ^ fiwr 
h«ttd tbe tisi&g tmmbera of highly educated youug mm who 
yearly issdug forth from our oolleges and aohoole, aud on fhe otK«e* 
hand the comparatively small number to whom the public atrriblf 
and the bar can at least supply the means of livelihood, and l|& 
will observe at once that the young Bengalees, who are 'comixig 
forward year by year, must search for other walks in life wher6m 
to exercise their talents and industry. The lieutenant-^OovwisAf 
hopes that they will turn by degrees at first, and afterward^ 
rapidly, towards the other and varied pursuits indicated abovo. 

Now it is for the encouragement of scientific pursuits among 
your own oouutrymon that the Lieutenant-Governor undprstands 
your society to be instituted. However much the OoverurnttUt 
itself may move in the samo^ direction there is more than etLoUgh 
room for a co-operative movement by the natives for this object. 
Such a movement on your part will bo the more powerful in ite 
moral elfect if it be advanced to a buccesslul result by your own 
efibrts alone, without any help from Government, ** 

However much the Government may s^mppthise with yoitr 
views generally, your work will have all the more vitality and 
abiding reality if its details be settled by yourselves, witbeat any 
specific guidance from the state. 

From what the Lieutenant-Governor bad seen (greatly to hi* 
satisfaction) of yourself and of several of your supporters, he ha^ 
every confidence that you will bo able to elaborate plans calculated 
to redound to the material benefit of your countiymen, for whose 
wellare you feel a justly patriotic regard. 

Sir Kichard Temple will therefore not attempt to ofrer to your 
society any particular suggestion, but will content himself with ^ 
* assuring you of his cordial* and earnest wishes for your practical 
miCOess. 

Yours truly, 

F. F. BTAPLtB, Surgeon Major, i 

Officiating Private 7*^ 

^ ^ To Mahendra Lai Sircar, M.D. ' ^ 
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REVIEWS. 

Mons, Gakcin de Tassy'b Eevue Annuelle foe 1874. 

( Co7Uinue(I from the April number,) 

LAHOEE. 

Hahamuutd Jlajal Kban opened the meeting in a speech in 
which he announced that he had been deputed by the Anjuman to 
present his thanks to the Maulawl^ to his son, and to others who, 
in the Mussulman interest, had not allowed a journey of great 
length to rob Lahore of their presence. 

An hddress, prepared by the society, was then read in Urdu, 
to which the Saiyed replied in the same language; his son, 
Muhammad Mahmud, then spoke in English for a full hour, with 
such eloquence, pointy and purpose as to charm all hearers.^ The 
meeting was wound up by a speech in Urdu from the Babu Nobin 
»Ohandar Ra^, Secretary to the Punjaub Society, from which we 
give the following extract ‘‘You must forgive me if at one time 
Vy opinions with regard to the probable success of the great 
Mussulman Oollege were the reverse of hopeful, because my views 
<m that subject have undergone a complete change. I used to 
think that the establishment of such a college would bring already 
established divergencies between the Mussxilman and the Hindu to 
A climax, but the breadth of thought evinced by the two speakers 
who have preceded me is a sui&cicut guarantee against any such 
danger, as we know that the college iu question will be worked in 
accordance with the large ideas we now hear enunciated. I regret 
that the Hindus are not interested in and connected with such an 
vestabliahment, for a great point would be gained for this country * 
if people of different races and different national characteristics 
<xmld be thus joined in fraternal union. So long as the Mahom* 
medan, Hindu, and Christian nationalities, remaining respectively 
fsnatical, decline to evince the one for the other a rraprocal good- 
will, so long will progress iu this remain impossible.** 

Hayal Kahn then resumed his address, going on to state in yet 
more expHoit terms the liberal tendencies of the ooUege now con- 




forth tts ^ect 
by the 

JJg/^li giTen in Govehinieiiial wtablishi^)^,^^^^/^ 

^ V ib^ would be taught there, to Sin^tes alter 

% ^0 the Schutes ac(K^ to the principles of the twelve 
; would have Sunnites, and Schiites SohixieSj as jprbfoSi^^ 

It is obyibasthat the Saiyed is tolerant, since he admits disSexi^i^ 

; 3^^ on the same footing with the orthodox, lie 

is to spread abroad religious and civU education, among Aia 
j^i^onists, so that they may rGsume in the intellecluat world. tho, J 
pltm they once held. I will not enter into a detailed account of 
the* plan of proposed instruction, but. remark that, as 
language, it is not intended to limit the instruction given jte 
Arabic, Urdu, Hindustanee, Persian and English, but to extend 
to Latin, and even Greek. ^ 

In concluding his address, Hayal expressed a hoi)c that 
Hindus would establish a similar college for their nation, which 
will give us, he added^such pleasure that wc will hold up our right ; 
and our left hands to heaven at the same moment. * 

Since then the Saiyed Ahmad Khan has obtained the labd;; ' 
needed at Aligarh for the Anglo-Oriental College and its depend^ .X 
cncies from the British Government, and obtained from the Kahnh < 
of Rampur, concerning whom it may be well to state that he is a 
zealous Mussulman, by name Muhammad Kail Ali (the dog of 
Ali), who has performed the pilgrimage both of Mecca and Medina, 
a grant for a subscription of 15,000 rupees, and an especial inComan 
of 1,200 rupees represented hy e, juguir^ which is worth 30,000 J 
rUpee^ for the teaching of Arabic literature, of the 
man jurisprudence), of the Aac/ta, words of Mahommed, and of 
^ exergesis of the Coran. The Nahab has also bodnd 
to defray the cost of the ceremony of laying the first stop < 

, ^ ^^t college, which it is hoped will be placed by the yipi:oyV;>! 

: ; aiso to e^^ to be invited on this occasion 

benefoctions will not amount to less 
a truly, princely gift. 

Lieutenant-Governor of the 
.successor of' Sir iHuiry- 
^.bas.. shown .tho.'intez^tM-^oa';^ 




IbetiMgVXadUa C<dl^ Isj traaamittiag to t1i9 , 

j ihe ftim of a liaii<!ted mpeaB* Tho Bomfaigr 

' Da^dn&f aro «al 9 o planaing an lalamie Oollege^ and tha^s to m 
{ iaitiatite tak:o^ Sohaik Ahmad, son of Mnhammed ItsTablm * 
; Maobah, deceased, author of fhe Hindustanee grammar called 
^ Tiiiifae SSpbinstone,’* and other works, there is a great prohabilitjt 
: that an Anglo-Oriental College may be founded at no distant 
I pariodL The whole Hussulman community takes interest in this 
' {Sraposed institution, and a meeting was convened last May to 
Oonaider how it Inay be best set forward. 

A private Mahommcdan College has been recently established 

< at Jaiendhar. That of Auiretsir is doing well, and the exatuinar 
tiens held there last July gave very satisfactory results. 

Zt is said with regard to the University of Calcutta, that some 
steps are likely to be tiken so as to give women a right to take 
; their place in the e\amiiiation8 held there. It is not stated 
whether, in case of their showing the required competency of 
knowledge, they will be admitted along with men to university 

honours and degices. 

• 

The JtMrat Skrumrtjifi continues itb useful course, giving - 
information on sul)je(ts of aiL aucl inilustry to tho common 
people, and thus meeting one of the gieatest wants of the 
: 4ay,-— tho tmuing tho attention of the younger class of 
\ natives to whiit was billed in ancient t.mes Shilptv^yfi, ot 
iihe iodnstrial arts 

TbC late numhers wo have reoeivod of tlie above peiiodicSl 
Otmtains articles on the nut?.od 0 / ma,iv/acturing bhawh, a 
: branch of industry which wo believe is on the decline in 
. India owing to the change of fashions m Europe. There 
>' are articles with wood engravings on a wonierfid ipemts 
, and the o^rUk, on n(Um iTistrummts of a/rt, and on 
; K^mrvp, a singularly inleiesting part of Bengal, where in 
former da)ns the women showed more pluck than men. A 

< lustory of this strange liill country would be a valoalde 
; ^tnhutien to <mr local information. 
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D&t! EntUiHBBSIBS — FltOU OITB MaDXAS 008&I9roKB)l(llll%, 


Emerald YAtLET, June 9, l6tS, 

t. 

When I last wrote I remember I said I was leaviag iihib 
hills. I do not know if 1 told you any particulars regarding theiHU < 
The ICTeilgheiries have become^ more so of late, the establishoA 
eanitonnm of the Presidency. Keilgherries mean the ^‘£l,n0 
Bills,” fiom a distance they bear out their name capitally. Whtia 
you aruve at their foot you have a aoorchiiig sun over you and 
moist ground under foot— a dense jungle with a prolific soil but 
utdieallby climate As you ascend, you pass through magnifloesit 
forest scenery, which gets denser and denser as you advauW 
You either ride in a caiiiage, or tonion, or a palankeen, or an 
horsoback. Tou find on all sides high hills, clothed with pristine 
forests, and nils and* watoi falls of ciy&tal water you meet eveiy- 
where , but the climate alone is unhealthy /o hvo in, i5ay you 
have ascended about two thousind feet, which you do perhatisiifc 
two horns, you come into a land of a similar nature lu appeaiaugMSS 
mtd climate, but where you find the produce of almost every climetis 
in the woild. Hcic the fruits of difieient countries, cold 
warm, are to bo seen growing side by side , a very curious 
And further uj), say you ascend another thousand feet, you 
into hundreds of acres of the best coffee lands. Here you 
the haudLof man turning heavy jungles into tho finest cofiTeeertabwil# 
The climate is equally unhealthy here. Most of these eo|^ 
estates ate owned by Buropeanj, and by the time you hftlrUf 
escended another two thousand feet, you pass through one maHi ef 
coffee. Then you have got out of the fever height. You 
Ooonoor, a charming European town. Here the scenery tosefajbist 
Dorking in Surrey ; much grander and more romantic. YuU 
4!emfortable housed, built in the style of English hooseii^ wi£b 
oMmnry tops peeping from every height through ev^ary gi$u, A 
vmy pretty place indeed. The whole place abounds wit|k Isgifl 
« of dll kinds, and some grown into gimt treat. It 
lovely. The climate here is delightfully iempera^ kit 



l$8i' Qv iTATioxrAz. iHDiw {JbpiL' j 

i. * ^ i 

"the jr«w* There are some verj comfortable hotels' here kept 1^ I 

StoopeezL proprietors, and the rides and walks are very gran^ : 
Xou leave this and go higher. The scenery changes at every step. 
From dente forests yon come out into more open heights. The 

^ ‘toenery begins to resemble your own Devon — perfect verdure t 
living green I You trarel as it were on the tops of undulating hills, 
with sholahs and forests in the valleys. About 16 miles from 
(}oonoor you come to Oolley. I have heard that here the countiy 
resembles Switzerland. After visiting various places in ihe 
neighbourhood, 1 became so enamoured with the climate and the 
countiy that I purchased a large estate ; in position, soil, climate^ 
water and other advantages it is almost unrivalled. I have some 
tea already there, very good tea, and much more is being planted* 
Besides tea, a lac or 10,000 chincona i)lants are being put in the 
ground. 


We have received from our Bombay CoTres])ondeut the 
followiiig List of Niuues of Members \vho Inive sent in their 
subscriptions of 0/'- for the Journal of the A&f>0(‘iation. The 


names given iu amount to 250 

Manakji F. Motah, Esq, 

Dr. ItaatuiTijj J. Nml.irOia, Kwi. 
Howroji J. ZayAar, I>q 
Poitonji n. ftopari-v^AIA 
Ardeshir 1). Dady, I’sq. 

Metwanji Kdulji, Esq, 

8. K. Mulafcrojs, Eaq. 

Dinanath Mnddonji, Esq. 

A^ H. MahimWiird, Esq. 

Hirji A KliamhAU, E^q. 

Dr, Tcsmnlji B. Xariinau, Esq, 

Dinidjii 8. Mody, ISsq. 

Sorsbji J. Padslid, ItJsci. 

Maacborji D. Bady, Esq. 

8. M* Bhccltnar, Ebq. 

Dorabji Kbaraedji, E»q. 

Homuaji H. WacUa, Esq. 

B. M. Hfiaiidri, Esq. 

Manobe^ji F. Fatd, Ksq. 

aSsq. 


FakeerjiAI. PatcU, Esq. 
Nel)ers‘*ajiji K, ^^atliwoi, Efeq. 
Ardeshir Limjibbuy, 

Oyramji l^adabhoy, Esq. 

Bapooji K. Vatohd (rhaiidi, Ewq. 
Mciwaiiji llasvninji, E^q 
Kdwasji Brothm » 

1>. 0. Vatchci, Esq, 

UuRtumji K. Parakh, Esq, 
Frauiji Bbicaji, E'jq. 

Moolji TUakarai, Ejvp 
Ardesliir Framji, Es(|. 

Jcbaiigir It. Mfwly, Ew], 

>r«inakji D. Dariiw;illd, Esq. 
Nowroji K. Autia, Esq. 

RaBtamji E. IMistry, Esq. 

Dinsha Edulji YdtchdJ Esq. 
Students’ Beading Room 
Mamherii Bandji, Esq. 

Kdulji B. Bepoiier, Esq. 
Honnuaji J. |di8tiy, Esq. 
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